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The Address of the Southern Delegates in Congress to thew 
Constituents. 


“Tne Address of the Southern Delegates in Congress to theit 
Constituents,’ does not appear to have made much impression 
any where upon the community, if we except the single state of 
South Carolina. Indeed, it has hardly received as much atten- 
tion as it deserves. It was put forth with great solemnity by 
some of the leading statesmen of the country. It discusses sub+ 
jects of the gravest character. It brings against a portion of the 
states of the Union, the weightiest charge which can be brought 
against any people, the charge of a national “breach of faith.” 
But, apart from this, the address undertakes to make a statement 
as to the nature and import of the slave compromises of the con- 
stitution, which is of peculiar interest to the student of our consti+ 
tutional history. It is this point we propose mainly to examine } 
for we apprehend there are many erroneous opinions on the sub- 
ject in the community, and we are sure the statement in the ad- 
dress, made though it is by men learned in these matters, is des- 
titute of historical foundation. 

We quote the statement entire. ‘Not to go farther back, the 
difference of opinion and feeling in reference to the relation be- 
tween the two races, disclosed itself in the convention that fram- 
ed the constitution, and constituted oue of the greatest difficul- 
ies in forming it. After many efforts it was overcome by a 
compromise, which provided, in the first place, that representa- 
tion and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the states accor- 
ding to their respective numbers; and that in ascertaining the 
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number of each, five slaves shall be estimated as three. In the 
next, that slaves escaping into states where slavery does not exist, 
shall not be discharged from servitude, but shall be delivered up 
ou claim of the party to whom their labor or service is due. In 
the third place, that Congress shall not prohibit the importation 
of slaves before the year 1808; but a tax not exceeding ten dol- 
lars may be imposed on each imported. And, finally, that no 
capitation or direct tax shall be laid but in proportion to federal 
numbers; and that no amendment of the constitution prior to 
1808, shall affect this provision nor that relating to the importa- 
tion of slaves.” 

There are several things on the very surface of this statement, 
which strike us with astonishment. It represents the several 
articles of the constitution which involve slave questions, as the 
result of a single compromise, in which the various interests were 
viewed together and decided together as forming one subject, 
thus giving to each the peculiar sanctity, if there be any, which 
is due to a single great measure, obstructing the progress of the 
convention and only carried by a compromise of many interests; 
whereas, the plain historical fact is, that there was no such com- 
promise. ‘The different articles were discussed at different times, 
put upon grounds entirely independent of each other, and sup- 
ported by different parties in the convention. But, what is still 
more astonishing, the statement represents the question of the 
restoration of fugitive slaves as among the first to be drawn into 
discussion and linked in with the other matters compromised ; 
whereas, it was not in the resolutions introduced by Mr. Ran- 
dolph; it was not in the resolutions reported by the committee 
of the whole house ; it was not in the resolutions reported by the 
committee of detail, though they introduced the clause relating 
to fugitives from justice; it was not proposed till the other slave 
questions had been settled ; it was not referred to any committee 
of compromise nor to any other committee ; there were no mat- 
ters compromised ; in a word, it was no compromise at all. 

But there are other assertions in this statement which are equal- 
ly erroneous, as we believe, though they are more in accordance 
with prevailing opinions. We refer to the assertion that slavery 
constituted “one of the greatest difficulties in forming the consti- 
tution,” and that this difficulty arose from “a difference of opin- 
ion and feeling,” on the subject of slavery, for that is what we 
suppose to be meant by “the relation between the two races.” 
On the contrary, we say that the slave questions did not consti- 
tute any peculiar difficulty. There were several subjects, which 
excited far more feeling, and divided the convention far more 
nearly into equally balanced parties. ‘The resolution allowing 
an enumeration of three fifths of the slaves in apportioning repre- 
sentatives, was passed in committee of the whole by the vote of 
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nine states against two, New Jersey and Delaware ; that relating 
to the protection of the slave-trade for twenty years, by the vote 
of seven states against four; and that relating to fugitive slaves, 
unanimously. 

And what difficulty there was, did not originate from any “ dif- 
ference of opinion and feeling” as to slavery. ‘There was in fact 
very little feeling about it in the convention, far less than we 
could wish. Slavery never came up asa great moral question, 
deeply agitating the souls of men. The remonstrance against it 
asa violation of natural right even, was feeble compared with 
what it has since become. Doubtless there was a difference of 
opinion and feeling, but it was not such as to separate the mem- 
bers into two parties according to their geographical position, nor 
to array them according to their sentiments against each other, 
the one portion seeking to overthrow the system, and the other, 
touphold it. Slaves were regarded merely as an element of na- 
tional prosperity, and the difficulty in regard to representation 
arose in determining the comparative importance of this element. 
The proposition respecting fugitive slaves appears not to have 
excited scruples of conscience in the mind of any one. The pro- 
tection of the slave trade for twenty years, was, indeed, opposed 
on moral grounds by some of the ablest men in the convention, 
but they were overborue by a very strong majority. We do not 
say there were no proper feelings on the subject; the determina- 
tion that there should not be in the constitution any recognition 
of property in man, shows the contrary. But even that point 
was not carried by the free states against the slave-holding states ; 
it was the general sentiment. Mr. Madison declared in the most 
express terms, “that he thought it wrong to admit into the con- 
,Stitution the idea that there could be property in man.” In the 
expression “legally held to service” in the clause relating to fugi- 
tive slaves, the word “legally” was struck out at the last moment 
as “favoring the idea that slavery was legal in a moral view.” 
There was a general understanding that there should not be in 
the constitution any approval of slavery as morally right, but this 
anti-slavery feeling must not be overrated. It went no farther, 
and did not give rise to any of the difficulties in the way of form- 
ing the constitution. There was no such feeling against slavery 
as has since grown up and as now exists. Nor is this strange. 
Even the slave-trade had not as yet been repudiated by any Chris- 
tian people. ‘There had been no formal abolition of slavery any 
where. Nor was there any thing in the American revolution to 
convert the people at once into abolitionists. Principles, indeed, 
had been laid down in the Declaration of Independence, which 
in their legitimate effect would destroy slavery, but so far from 
being new, in this country, they were the old and recognized 
principles of freedom. Republican governments do indeed con- 
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tain doctrines, which are hostile to the existence of slavery, but 
the revolution did not make the people republicans ; they had al- 
ways been republicans. And as a matter of fact, slavery existed 
in almost all the states, and the feeling against it was far from be- 
ing strong or universal. No one can read the Madison Papers, 
withont being impressed with the fact that the opposition to 
slavery in the convention, on ihe ground of moral principle, was 
comparatively nothing. The present anti-slavery feeling has been 
the development of subsequent times. ‘T’o pass from the diseus- 
sion of a slave-question in Congress now to the discussion of 
similar subjects in the convention that framed the constitution, is 
to pass beyond the commencement of one of the most remarka- 
ble developments of the moral sentiments of mankind, which the 
history of divine providence affords. 

If these things are plain matters of fact—and that they are such 
we can produce the most undoubted evidence—then, the articles 
of the constitution relating to slavery, ought not to be represented 
as possessing any peculiar sacredness from the great difficulties 
under which they were agreed upon ; and the address, in making 
such an impression, is unsupported by the facts of history. And 
this is the sole bearing of our remarks. For, we would not be 
understood as desiring to impair the binding force of these por- 
tions of the constitution ; we merely deny to them any extraordi- 
nary sanctity above other portions. 

But we proceed to the next paragraph of the address, which 
sets forth the import of this compromise, as it is pleased to call it. 
We here quote the entire statement. ‘So satisfactory were these 
provisions, that the second, relative to the delivering up of fugi- 
tive slaves, was adopted unanimously, and all the rest except the 
third, relative to the importation of slaves till 18U8, with almost 
equal unanimity. They recognize the existence of slavery and 
make a specific provision for its protection, where it is supposed 
to be most exposed. ‘They go farther and incorporate it, as an 
important element, in determining the relative weight of the sev- 
eral states in the government of the Union and the respective bur- 
dens they should bear in laying capitation and direct taxes. It 
was well understood at the time, that without them the constitu- 
tion would not have been adopted by the Southern states, and 
of course that they constituted elements so essential to the system 
that it never would have existed without them. The Northern 
states knowing all this, ratified the constitution, thereby pledging 
their faith in the most solemn manner, sacredly to observe them.” 

A single glance is enough to discover somewhat that is very 
extraordinary in this paragraph as well as in the last. “They” 
—the provisions of the slavery-compromise—* recognize the ex- 
jstence of slavery” —so the constitution recognizes the existence 
of the slave-trade, of piracies and felonies on the high seas, of for- 
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eign nations and Indian tribes, of every thing else which it men- 
tions or alludes to. But what then? The expression is either 
an idle truism, or else it insinuates more than it dare assert. 
“They make a specific provision for its protection where it is 
most exposed.” But why was there “a specific provision?” Was 
it because this property was a peculiar favorite of the convention ? 
a property so important as éo deserve extraordinary protection ? 
or because it was property held against natural right aud therefore 
when passing from the protection of the slave laws, needing a 
specific provision? ‘'They incorporate it, as an important ele- 
ment in determining the relative weight of the several states of 
the Union.” But how is it that stavery is incorporated? Is it 
the slaves as slaves, that determine the relative weight? or labor- 
ers who are slaves, that do it?) And how an important element? 
Because of the value attached to such labors by the constitution ? 
or because of the value attached to it by those who possess the 
political power which it gives? “They constituted elements so 
essential to the system, that it never would have existed without 
them.” Again we ask, why were they so essential? Because 
without them the system would have been so inherently bad it 
would never have been fit to be established? or are they essential 
merely in the sense that the supposed interests of the slave-hold- 
ing states made them necessary conditions to the adoption of the 
system. We would not cavil at mere forms of expression, but we 
have a right to complain, that the language sets forth slavery as 
being especially favored, instead of being merely tolerated by the 
constitution, and presents it as a cherished institution instead of 
being marked as disfavored by the very manner in which it is 
treated. Wecan not but think the language of this paragraph 
as well as of the last, distorts the historical facts in the case. We 
propose, therefore, to give somewhat at length the history of the 
formation of those articles of the constitution, which involve 
slave-questions. : 

We regard the constitution of the United States as the great- 
est product of human wisdom. No body of men can be pointed 
out in history, which can be compared with the convention that 
formed it. ‘Their comprehensive views, the steadiness of aim 
with which they pressed forward to their ultimate object, their 
perfect understanding of the existing condition of the country, 
and prophetic foresight of its future necessities, their political 
knowledge, in which the conclusions of theory were corrected 
by experience, their singleness of purpose, by which they rose 
superior to preconceived opinions and personal rivalries, and 
which was most manifested in the spirit of concession and com- 
promise pervading every part of their proceedings, in one word, 
THEIR wispom—and we believe there is no other word in the lan- 
guage which fully expresses the character of the convention— 
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places these great statesmen on an eminence which must ever 
attract the respect and the admiration of men. ‘'T'o trace out 
the various shapes which any particular article took before it re- 
ceived its final form, as the process is developed in the Madison 
Papers, furnishes a lesson of political wisdom of a kind such as 
can not be elsewhere obtained. We hope, therefofe, our readers 
will bear with us, and perhaps follow us with interest, as we pro- 
ceed now to follow out the history of the formation of those arti- 
cles of the constitution, which the address groups together as 
constituting the subject matter of a single compromise. 

We commence with the compromise as to the enumeration 
of three-fifths of the blacks in determining the number of repre- 
sentatives. But in order to obtain a correct historical view of 
this subject, it will be necessary to revert to the discussions and 
the final arrangements of the rate of taxation under the confed- 
eration. 

No sooner had the Continental Congress declared the inde- 
pendence of the colonies, than it undertook the far more difficult 
task of forming a confederated union of these now independent 
states. A committee was appointed to draft articles of confede- 
ration. In their report, which was made on the 12th of July, 
1776, it was resolved, among other things, “ that all charges of 
war, and all other expenses that shall be incurred for the common 
defense or general welfare, shall be defrayed out of a common 
treasury, which shall be supplied by the several colonies in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants of every age, sex, and quality, 
except Indians not paying taxes, ineach colony.” ‘The report was 
discussed in committee of the whole house. ‘The debates upon 
the article under consideration were partially preserved by Mr. 
Jefferson, and are published in the first volume of the Madison 
Papers. It was moved by Mr. Chase of Maryland, as an amend- 
ment to the resolution of the committee, “that the quotas should be 
paid not by the number of inhabitants of every condition, but by 
that of ‘ the white inhabitants.’’’ Mr. Chase remarked, that “he 
considered the number of inhabitants as a tolerable good crite- 
rion of property, and thought it the best mode of apportioning 
taxes, with one exception only. He observed that negroes are 
property, and as such can not be distinguished from the lands or 
personalities held in those where there are few slaves. There is 
no more reason,” he said, “ for taxing the southern states on the 
farmer’s head and on his slave’s head, than the northern ones on 
their farmer’s heads and the heads of their cattle.” Mr. John 
Adams, in reply, observed, “that the number of people were 
taken by this article as an index of the wealth of the state, and 
not.as subjects of taxation. ‘That as to this matter, it was of no 
consequence by what name you called your people, whether by 
that of freemen or of slaves. * * * Certainly five hundred freemen 
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produce no more profits, no greater surplus for the payment of 
taxes, than five hundred slaves. Therefore that the state in 
which are the laborers called freemen, should be taxed no more 
than that in which are those called slaves. * * * Thata 
slave may, indeed, from the custom of speech, be more properly 
ealled the wealth of his master, than the free laborer might be 
called the wealth of his employer; but as to the state, both were 
equally its wealth, and should therefore equally add to the quota 
of itstax.” Mr. Harrison, of Virginia, proposed as a compromise, 
that two slaves should be counted as one freeman, as they did no 
more than the work of one. The amendment of Mr. Chase was 
rejected. ‘This was the first occasion, we believe, in which any 
question as to slaves was discussed in the councils of the nation. 
It was a question as to the productiveness of different classes of 
laborers. It being admitted that the taxable property of the sev- 
eral states is the product of labor, and that the amount produced 
is in proportion to the number of laborers, and that the number 
of laborers is in proportion to the whole number of people, it 
would seem to be fair that the quota of taxes to be paid by each 
state should be according to its whole population. But if the 
laborers in a slaveholding state be not as productive as the la- 
borers in a free state, then the number of the whole population 
of the former would not indicate as much taxabie property as the 
same number of people in the latter; the quota of taxes to be 
paid, therefore, should not be as great, or in other words should 
not be in proportion to the number of the whole population. 
Upon this hypothesis, it was quite natural to think of determin- 
ing the proportion between the productive value of labor in the 
slave and free states, and then counting the number of laborers in 
the former as equivalent to such a number in the latter as should 
result from the proportion. Admitting the correctness of the 
premises here stated, we are not prepared to say that such an ar- 
rangement would be unjust. But it is quite obvious that it would 
be no recognition of slavery as a legal or moral institution. It 
contemplates the laborers as producers merely, without reference 
to their political condition in the state—so much so, that from 
this alone it would be impossible to determine whether they were 
free or enslaved. It could only be said that one class were not 
as good workers as the other. 

After the rejection of the amendment of Mr. Chase, the orig- 
inal article was itself rejected ; and it was finally agreed that 
the quota to be paid by each state should be in proportion to 
the value of the houses and lands. But it is well known that 
there never was any such valuation, and that the sums apportion- 
ed among the states during the war were regulated by the sup- 
posed number of inhabitants. At length, however, in 1783, the 
subject came up again in the effort which the Continental Con- 
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gress made at that time to revive the credit of the Union by estab- 
lishing a system of general revenue. After a protracted discus- 
sion, it was agreed almost unanimously that the valuation of land 
and houses was impracticable, and it was proposed in the report 
made by the committee on revenue, that the quota to be paid by 
the several states “should be in proportion to the number of in- 
habitants of every age, sex and condition, provided that in such 
enumeration no persons shall be included who are bound to ser- 
vitude for life, according to the laws of the state to which they 
belong, other than such as may be between the ages of — years.” 
In the discussion it was pretty generally agreed that the appor- 
tionment of the quota of taxes according to the whole population, 
deducting somewhat for the inefliciency of Southern laborers, 
was the best practical measure. But it was thought instead of 
fixing the proportion by ages, it would be best to fix the propor- 
tion in absolute numbers. ‘The clause was recommitted for this 
purpose, and on the next day, March 28th, the cofnmittee report 
that two blacks be rated as one freeman. ‘The debate on this 
report is quite curious. Mr. Wolcott was for rating them as four 
to three ; Mr. Carroll as four to one. Mr. Williamson of North 
Carolina, said that he was principled against slavery ; and that he 
thought slaves an incumbrance to society instead of iecreasing 
its ability to pay taxes. Mr. Higginsen as four to three. Mr. 
Rutledge said for the sake of the object, he would agree to rate 
slaves as two to one, but he sincerely thought three to one would 
be a juster proportion. Finally Mr. Madison said, in order to 
give a proof of the sincerity of his professions of liberality, he 
would propose that slaves should be rated as five to three. This 
was carried, and on the main question the whole clause passed by 
the vote of six states against five: New Hampshire, New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina being in the 
affirmative, and Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Del- 
aware and South Carolina in the negative. 

We have here beyond doubt the historical origin of the clanse 
of the constitution as to the enumeration of three-fifths of the 
slaves in apportioning the number of representatives in the lower 
house. We pause only to say, that it was a compromise of opin- 
ions as to the comparative value of different kinds of labor in add- 
ing to the wealth of the state, and had no relation to the political 
condition of the laborer. But this system of revenue, which 
was to be adopted by the states unanimously in order to be bind~ 
ing, never went into complete operation. It became apparent 
at last that the confederation of the States was inadequate to the 
purposes of government, and that some other form of union must 
be devised. 

The convention to form the Federal Constitution was organi- 


zed on the 25th of May, 1787, and, on the next day, Mr. Ed- 
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mund Randolph introduced the business of the convention. by 
the proposal of filteen resolutions, containing the elements of a 
national government. ‘These were discussed in committee of 
the whole house. But at the very outset, the convention was 
met by the grand difficulty in the way of forming the proposed 
government—the question whether each state should have an 
equal vote in the national legislature. Mr. Randolph’s third reso- 
lution was, “that the right of suffrage in the national legislature 
ought to be proportioned to the quotas of contribution or to the 
number of free inhabitants, as the one or the other may be best 
in different cases.” Several amendments were proposed, till 
finally a substitute was offered by Mr. Madison, “ that the equal- 
ity of sufirage established by the articles of confederation ought 
not to prevail in the national legislature, and that an equitable 
ratio ought to be adopted.” ‘This resolution was then on motion 
postponed. On the next day it was resolved that the national 
legislature ought to consist of two branches, and that the first 
ought to be elected by the people of the several states ; but the 
resolution as to electing the members of the second branch by the 
first out of nominations made by the state legislature was unani- 
mously rejected. ‘The whole subject was then postponed till the 
remaining resolutions of Mr. Randolph should have been discuss- 
ed. On the 7th of June the convention returned to it. It was 
proposed by Mr. Dickinson, that the second branch should be 
elected by the state legislatures, which was unanimously carried. 
It having been decided that the national legislature should con- 
sist of two brauches, of which one should be elected by the peo- 
ple and one by the legislatures of the states, it only remained to 
determine how the states should be represented. 

And this was the great difficulty of the convention. It re- 
solved itself into two questions: the first was, whether the states 
should have each an equal vote in both branches, or an unequal 
one in both, or an equal vote in the one and an unequal one in 
the other. ‘The second arose from the supposition of an unequal 
vote, and was, what rule of apportionment should be adopted in 
order to determine the number of votes each state should have ? 
The subject of the inequality of the votes of the several states, 
and the rule of apportioning the votes to each state, should be 
carefully distinguished from each other. 

In the final settlement of this question in committee of the 
whole, the substitute offered by Mr. Madison to the third resolu- 
tion of Mr. Randolph, was revived by Mr. Wilson and Mr. King, 
and it was resolved, “that the right of suffrage in the first 
branch of the national legislature ought not to be according to 
the rule established in the articles of confederation,’’—that is, 
that the states ought not to have an equal vote,—* but according 
to some equitable ratio of representation.” This last clause con- 
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tains really two propositions ; the first, that the states onght to 
have unequal votes in the first branch, which is the affirmative 
implied in the preceding negative ; the second, that the number 
of members assigned to each state should be according to some 
fair rule. This resolution was carried by the votes of seven 
states against three, New York, New Jersey and Delaware, and 
Maryland divided. The definite proposition in this vote was, 
that there should be an inequality of votes in the national legis- 
lature. The delegates from Delaware were restrained by the 
terms of their appointment from voting in its favor, and Mr. Lan- 
sing and Mr. Yates, who constituted the majority from the state 
of New York, interpreted the terms of their commission in the 
same way. ‘I'he delegates from New Jersey, and Mr. Martin 
from Maryland, were opposed to a national government and in 
favor of a confederation. 

It having been resolved that the states should be represented 
unequally according to some fair rule of apportionment, the next 
step was to determine this rule. Accordingly it was moved by 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Pinckney, that the number of representa- 
tives from each state should be in proportion “to the whole 
number of white and other free citizens and inhabitants of every 
age, sex and condition, including those bound to servitude fora 
term of years, and three-fifths of all other persons not compre- 
hended in the foregoing description,” and carried by the vote of 
nine states against two, New Jersey and Delaware. It seems, 
therefore, that the rule of apportionmeut by which there is an 
enumeration of three-fifths of the slaves, as distinct from the in- 
equality of the votes of the state, which made the apportionment 
necessary, was adopted almost unanimously. It excited no deep 
feeling, and was attended with no particular difficulty. It was 
manifestly taken from the articles of confederation relating to 
the apportionment of taxes, which had already been ratified by 
eleven states. It was the adoption of a compromise already 
made rather than the making of a new one. It stood as here 
adopted throughout all the discussions of the convention, by it- 
self and on its own merits. It was not made the condition of 
any other article, nor the part of any compromise. How then 
can it be represented as one of the great difficulties of the con- 
vention, and only settled “after many efforts,” by becoming the 
part of a general compromise. 

The first branch being thus constituted, it was moved by Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Hamilton, “that the right of sutirage in the second 
branch ought to be according to the same rule as in the first 
branch,” and carried by the vote of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, against 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 
The convention then proceed in committee of the whole to dis- 
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cuss the remaining topics of Mr. Randolph’s resolutions, until 
they are completed. 

On the 13th of June, the committee of the whole report to the 
house the resolutions of Mr. Randolph as amended. The house 
at once take up the report and proceed to discuss it, in which 
they go over the same ground as in committee. It was not till 
the 27th of June that the question of the representation of the 
states was reached, when a very able and exciting debate com- 
menced on the first clause of the seventh article of the report, 
“that the rule of suffrage in the first branch ought not to be ac- 
cording to that established by the articles of the confederation.” 
On motion to agree to this clause, it was carried by the same vote 
as in committee, with the exception of Connecticut, which voted 
in the negative. ‘This change of vote was owing doubtless to 
the vote in committee making a proportional representation in 
the second branch. After the acceptance of this part of the re- 
port, Mr. Ellsworth moved as an amendment to the eighth arti- 
cle, ‘‘ that the rule of suffrage in the second branch be the same 
as that established by the articles of confederation.’ This amend- 
ment was lost by the votes of Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, against Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina, and Georgia 
divided. ‘The only difference from the vote in committee is, that 
Georgia is now divided. After the loss of this amendment, the 
house was at a stand. ‘The small states insisted upon an equality 
of votes in the second branch. In this emergency the whole mat- 
ter was referred to a special committee of eleven, composed of one 
member from each state. 

The matter stands thus. It is quite generally agreed that the 
states shall have a proportionate vote in the first branch, and the 
rule of apportionment is settled with almost entire unanimity. 
But the states are equally divided with respect to the second 
branch. ‘The committee of compromise report on the 5th of July. 
The report in regard to the first branch, adopts the articles al- 
ready agreed on in committee of the whole, and adds to them, 
among several things of less importance, the following clause, 
“that all money bills should originate in the first branch.” With 
respect to the second branch, it reverses the resolution of the 
committee of the whole, and allows an equal vote to each state. 
This report was discussed at great length. The only addition 
made to it, which it is necessary for us to notice, is, the resolution 
that representation ought to be proportional to direct taxation. 
This was carried unanimously, and seems to have been over- 
looked rather than rejected by the committee of the whole. On 
the question being taken on the proposition of the special com- 
mittee “ proportioning representation to direct taxation, and both 
to the whites and three-fifths of the black inhabitants, and re- 
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quiring a census within six years and within every ten years af- 
terwards,” it was carried by the votes of Connecticut, Pennsy}- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia, against 
New Jersey and Delaware, Massachusetts and South Carolina 
divided. New York was absent, and South Carolina was influ- 
enced by other reasons than opposition to an enumeration of three- 
fifths of the blacks. New Jersey and Delaware were the only 
states opposed to it. ‘The vote, therefore, was the same as in 
committee of the whole. Upon the question for agreeing to the 
whole report as amended, including the equality of votes in the 
secoud branch, it passed in the aflirmative, by the vote of Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, against 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Carolina and Georgia ; and Massa- 
chusetts divided. ‘This was the test vote as to the second branch. 
It is obvious from these votes, that the enumeration of three- 
fifths of the blacks was not a condition of the equality of votes 
in the second branch, nor a part of that compromise. The ine- 
quality of the votes of the states in the first branch, and not the 
rule of apportionment, was the true ground for acquiescing in the 
equality of votes in the second branch. The enumeration of 
three-fifths of the blacks was brought in merely as belonging to 
the same subject-matter, but it was a part of the general subject, 
about which there was almost entire agreement. 

In concluding this account of the formation of the article of 
the constitution under consideration, we add that the house hav- 
ing finished their discussion of the report of the committee of 
the whole, on the 23d of July referred their proceedings to a 
committee of detail to report a constitution according to them. 
This committee made their report on the 6th of August. ‘The 
convention then took up and discussed this report, in doing which 
they passed over the same ground which had been already twice 
traversed. During this discussion, two votes were taken upon the 
enumeration of three-fifths of the blacks, in the former of which 
New Jersey and Delaware were still the only states in the nega- 
tive, and in the last, only Delaware. (Madison Papers, vol. 3, 
1261 and 1379.) ‘The convention continue the discussion of the 
report of the committee of detail, till the 8th of September, when 
a committee was appointed “to revise the style of, and arrange 
the articles which had been agreed to in the house.” ‘This 
committee on style report on the 12th of September, and their 
report was discussed until the 15th, when the constitution as 
amended was agreed to by all the states, and ordered to be en- 
grossed. 

Upon the review of this historical deduction, we remark, in 
the first place, that this article did nor “constitute one of the 
greatest difficulties in forming the constitution.” In no stage of 
the discussion were there more than two states against it, and one 
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of these was not opposed to it, it would seem, from any hostility 
to an enumeration of the blacks; for Delaware voted in favor of 
the motion of Mr. Randolph, that all the blacks shculd be enu- 
merated. ‘The question of a proportional vote of the states in 
the first branch has been confounded with the rule fixing the 
proportion. 

We remark in the second place, that the difficulty, if there were 
any, did not arise from a “difference of opinion and feeling” on 
the subject of slavery. It was not a question about an institu- 
tion, but a mere problem in political philosophy, by what means 
the wealth added to the country by a certain class of laborers 
could be ascertained so as to be fairly represented. ‘The slave 
and the free states were not in the convention facing each other, 
as they now are in Congress, on a great question of moral and 
natural right. ‘The subject was looked at from a much lower 
point of view. Now, it would be a question of life or death to 
the system, and the discussion would sound the depths of moral 
and political science ; then, it was a mere question of money. 

We need hardly remark, in the third place, that this article was 
not a part of a general compromise, uniting all the slave questions, 
and accomplished after “‘ many efforts.” 

We remark, finally, that this article does not “ incorporate 
slavery as an element,”’—for any purpose whatever. We believe 
it has been felt by many that this article gives some countenance 
to slavery. On the contrary we contend, that in no respect what- 
ever does it show it any favor or give it even any advantage. T'o 
prove this, we must look to the ground upon which it was urged 
by the slaveholding states, and acquiesced in by the other states. 
However political writers may have found difficulty in explain- 
ing it, as a question in political philosophy, the historical grounds 
are clearly stated in the Madison Papers. 

There were two distinct questions; first, Shall the rule of ap- 
portionment in any respect take into consideration the wealth of 
the states? And, secondly, How shall the wealth of the states 
be determined? In regard to the first, it must be remembered 
that the doctrine of the present day, that every man has a right 
to vote and be represented as a man, irrespective of his wealth, 
hardly obtained a foothold in the convention. Our ancestors en- 
tered into the revolution on the principle that representation and 
taxation went together, and they held that taxation should be in 
proportion to the wealth of the states, from which it seemed to 
follow that representation also should be in proportion to the 
wealth of the states. At any rate, the southern states claimed to 
have the most wealth, and that their superior wealth ought to be 
represented in the first branch by an increased number of mem- 
bers. Mr. Butler of South Carolina “contended strenuously that 
property was the only just measure of representation. ‘This was 
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the great object of government; the great cause of war; the 
great cause of carrying it on.” Mr. Rutledge and Mr. Pinckney 
said the same. This was agreed to by members of other states, 
Governeur Morris “thought that property ought to be taken into 
the estimate as well as numbers.” Others as Mr. Gerry, thought 
“that representation ought to be in the combined ratio of num- 
ber of inhabitants and wealth.” Mr. King of Massachusetts, said, 
“he had always expected, as the southern states are the richest, 
they would not league themselves with the northern, unless some 
respect was paid to their superior wealth.” 

In regard to the second question, How shall this wealth be 
determined? it had already been agreed after much deliberation, 
that population was in general the best test, but that in the slave 
states, the whole number of the free and three-fifths of the slaves, 
was a fairer test. ‘The enumeration of three-fifths of the slaves, 
therefore, was regarded by the convention as an index of the 
wealth of the states which was to be represented in the house of 
representatives.. It follows from this that slaves are not repre- 
sented at all, either as men or as property. ‘They are not repre- 
sented as men, for in that case all should be represented ; nor as 
property, for here too there should be an enumeration of the 
whole, in order to ascertain the amount of such property. It is 
merely an enumeration of so many laborers as an index of the 
wealth added by them to the state, which isa very different thing 
from estimating the laborers themselves as so much property. In 
proof of this, we alledge the language used in the debates on the 
subject. Gen. Pinckney said, “ South Carolina has in one year 
exported to the amount of £600,000, all which was the fruit of 
the labor of the blacks. Will she be represented in proportion to 
this amount?” that is, not to the value of the slaves, but the value 
of what they produce. In discussing this proportion, it was put 
upon the same ground. In the estimate of the productive power 
of laborers in the condition of slaves, by the continental congress, 
with reference to taxation, the southern delegates represented the 
slaves as very unprodzictive laborers, while in the ratification of 
the articles of confederation by the Massachusetts legislature, it 
was very difficult, Mr. Gorham said, to persuade the members, 
that a slave was not equal to a free laborer. But in the con- 
vention, the southern delegates thought the slaves fully equal 
to freemen, while the northern, thought them far inferior. Mr. 
Butler insisted “that the labor of a slave in South Carolina was 
as productive and as valuable as that of a freeman in Massachu- 
setts; that as wealth was the great means °f defense and utility 
to the nation, they were equally valuable ‘> it as freemen; and 
that consequently an equal representation ought to be allowed for 
them” —not of them—“in a government which was instituted 
principally for the protection of property.” It was a question of 
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determining the value of a peculiar species of labor in producing 
wealth. Mr. Governeur Morris “objected that the number of 
inhabitants was not a proper standard of wealth.” Mr. Pinckney 
said, “the blacks are the laborers of the southern states. ‘They 
are as productive of pecuniary resources as those of the northern 
states. It will also be politic with regard to the northern states, 
as taxation is to keep pace with representation.” We are not de- 
fending this article on the ground of abstract right; we merely 
state the ground on which it was placed in the convention. We 
are aware it was opposed at the time as involving an inconsist- 
ency. ‘Are they admitted as citizens’—said Mr. Wilson,— 
“then why are they not admitted on an equality with white citi- 
zens? Are they admitted as property—then why is not other 
property admitted into the computation?” Mr. Sherman, how- 
ever, in a later stage of the discussion, made a distinction which 
seems to do away with this difficulty. He said, “ it was the free- 
men of the southern states who were to be represented according 
to the taxes paid by them, and the negroes are gnly included in 
the estimate of the taxes.” It may be said too, that on this 
ground, the people are not at all represented, but only their prop- 
erty. We are not responsible for this inference. It was, how- 
ever, contended that the number of people was an index of wealth, 
and that the rule of apportionment was consistent with either 
view. But it must be admitted the opinions of the convention 
were somewhat fluctuating, and perhaps a consistent theory of 
representation has not been found out even to this day. But 
whether the clause is defensible as an abstract political question 
or not, in determining whether it has any relation to the system 
of slavery, we must look at the actual grounds on which it was 
adopted. 

And looking at these as we have given them from the original 
documents, we ask, Has it any relation to the system of slavery 
atall? Does it recognize its existence or even imply it? We 
say it does not. For it does not contemplate the relation of the 
blacks to the laws which make them slaves, but their relation 
as laborers to the wealth of the states. This article might have 
been expressed in the same words, if the blacks had really been 
what Mr. Pinckney called them, “a peasantry,” and a free peas- 
antry. We utterly deny the position that the constitution “ in- 
corporates it”—the system of slavery—‘ as an important element 
in determining the relative weight of the several states in the 
government of the Union.” It does, indeed, deduct two-fifths of 
the blacks in the enumeration of the whole population, but not 
because they are enslaved laborers, but because they are inferior 
laborers. ‘The blacks belong to the class of laborers, and to the 
class of slaves ; this article contemplates them in the former rela- 
tion and not in the latter. And if any should say it is slavery that 
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makes them inferior laborers, we reply, this special legislation was 
not on account of their condition, but on account of the effects of 
that condition upon them as laborers. We say, therefore, that 
this article had not for its object, to recognize the system of 
slavery, nor to provide for its perpetuity, nor even to guarantee 
its influence in national legislation, but to give to the southern 
states the weight which they claimed to be due to their superior 
wealth and resources. 

We come now to speak of the remaining compromise. In the 
discussion of the report of the committee of detail, a new point of 
difficulty arose. It was the general sentiment of the conven- 
tion that the slave trade ought to be abolished. Virginia and 
North Caroliva had already abolished it. But Georgia and South 
Carolina were determined to maintain it, as being a source of 
wealth to them. At the same time, the interests of the staple 
states of the extreme South, as they were called, came in conflict 
with the navigating interests of the Eastern states. ‘The former 
demanded that po navigation bills should be passed, except by a 
two-thirds vote, which was of course resisted by the latter. 
These subjects, though having no necessary connection with each 
other, were forced into opposition and referred to a select com- 
mitte for compromise. It was agreed and carried by a vote of 
seven states against four, that the slave trade should not be pro- 
hibited anterior to 1808, and that there should be no exception to 
the usual practice in the case of navigation bills. 

We hardly need remark that this compromise was in no way 
connected with the compromise of slave representation. It was 
not even a contest between the tree and slave states, for Virginia 
and Delaware were against it, and no where was it more strenu- 
ously opposed than in several of the slave states. It was an open, 
naked barter of the principles of humanity for the gains of traffic 
—a mere matter of trade in which human beings were sacrificed 
to propitiate the interests of the Eastern and the extreme South- 
ern states. And as to its being one of the difficulues of the 
convention, in which freedom and slavery were arrayed against 
each other, it was settled only too easily. Indeed, it was pre- 
cisely such a scene as has since been so oiten reénacted, in which 
humanity has been forgotten amidst the arrangements of political 
or commercial interests. Mr. Luther Martin, who was one of the 
committee of compromise, says, ‘1 found the Eastern states, not- 
withstanding their aversion to slavery, were very willing to in- 
duige the Southern states, at least with a temporary liberty to 
prosecute the slave trade, provided the Southern states would in 
their turn gratify them, by laying no restriction ou navigation 
acts,” and he adds that the committee agreed on the compromise 
by avery great majority. There was indeed strenuous opposition 
by Governeur Morris, Luther Martin and Mr. Madison, and many 
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leaders of the convention to the protection which was thus offered 
to the slave trade, but such was the general feeling, that it was in 
vain. 

We come next to consider the provision for the restoration of 
fugitive slaves. ‘The committee of detail had incorporated into 
their draft of a constitution, the provision respecting fugitives from 
justice, taken from the articles of confederation. The house 
reached this clause on the 28th of August. “ Mr. Pinckney was 
not satisfied with it”—we here quote trem the Madison Papers— 
“he seemed to wish some provision should be included in favor 
of property in slaves.” “He and Mr. Butler moved to require 
‘fugitive slaves and servants to be delivered up like criminals.’ ” 
“Mr. Wilson said, this would oblige the executive of the state to 
do it at the public expense.” “Mr. Sherman saw no more pro- 
priety in the public seizing and surrendering a slave than a horse.” 
These were all the remarks, and Mr. Butler withdrew his propo- 
sition, in order that some particular provision might be made 
apart from this article. On the next day, Mr. Butler introduced 
the article respecting fugitive slaves as it now stands in the con- 
stitution. It passed unanimously and without debate. 

It seems unnecessary to say that this provision is no com- 
promise. There were no opposing interests set off against it, 
which were given up. ‘There was not even a reference to a com- 
mittee. Nor has it any necessary dependence on the other arti- 
cles relating to slavery. It would have been just as much re- 
quired, if the whole number of slaves had been enumerated or 
none at all, or if the slave trade had been at once abolished or 
made perpetual. Nor was there any difficulty in making the 
arrangement. It was unanimously adopted. In fact, the con- 
vention seems to have regarded it as a fair and proper measure. 

We have thus finished our historical survey. In view of it, 
we ask what becomes of the bold assertion that “ difference of 
opinion and feeling” in relation to slavery, “constituted one of 
the greatest difficulties in forming the constitution?” What be- 
comes of the still bolder assertion that these difficulties were, after 
“many efforts,” all removed by a general compromise, involving 
all the questions? And what shall we say of that most extraor- 
dinary assertion of all, to come from such men, that the article 
relating to fugitive slaves, formed a part of this compromise ? 
Our readers may think we have dwelt too long upon this point, 
because, after all, we do not deny the binging force of these arti- 
cles. But the southern statesmen seem to feel that these articles 
have some peculiar sanctity, and are to be treated with especial 
reverence, arising from the circumstances under which they were 
adopted by the convention. But we see this is not so; they have 
the same force as other articles, neither more nor less. Indeed 
there is nothing in either of them to prevent Congress from abol- 
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ishing slavery itself. Not that we hold that Congress has any such 
power, but the southern states have no other guarantee agailist 
such interference, than the other states have agaist the iiterfer- 
ence of Congress in what does not belong to it. But besides this 
feeling in the southern states, there is a general impression upon 
this subject which we think to be erroneous. ‘Thus, in the fa- 
mous case of Prigg against the Commonwealth of Penusyivania, 
Mr. Meredith says, “that this provision’—relating to fugitive 
slaves—“ was the result of mutual concession 1 reference to the 
whole subject of slavery.” “On the one hand the south agreed 
to confer upon Congress the power to prohibit the importation of 
slaves after the year 1808.’’—Is this the true historical statement, 
when it is known that the states of Virginia and Delaware were’ 
opposed to the protection of the slave trade for any length of 
time ?—* On the other, the nerth agreed to recognize and protect 
the existing institutions of the south. And for this purpese. the 
clause in question was engrafted upon the constitution.” There 
is not the slightest evidence that this clause was the consideration 
for the power conferred on Congress to abolish the slave trade 
after twenty years. Mr. Justice Wayne, in giving his opinion 
in that case, says; “It, [the article respecting fugitive slaves] 
with an allowance of a certain portion of slaves with the whites 
for representative population in Congress, and the importation of 
slaves from abroad, fora number of years, were the great obsta- 
cles in forming a constitution.” Yet the first was passed nnani- 
mously, the second with only two states against it, and the third 
with only four. “ Each of them was equally insisted upon by 
the representatives from the slaveholding states.” And yet Vir- 
ginia and Delaware were two of the four states which oppesed 
the compromise for the continuation of the slave trade. “ When 
the three points relating to slaves had been accomplished, every 
impediment in the way of forming a constitution was removed.” 
This happens to be true in one sense: for the articles relating to 
the slave trade and fugitive slaves, were not agreed upon till the 
29h of August, in the last important revision of the constitution 
upon the report of the committee of detail, when the impediments 
were really removed, but it was because long before the grand diffi- 
culty, the equal vote of the states in the senate, had been settled. 
But the ianguage means that “the three points” were the ouly 
impediments, aud it is to us unaccountable that a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the Uuited States could by any imadvertency, 
make such a declaration. “The coustitution,”’ he proceeds to 
say, “was presented to the states for adoption, with the under- 
standing that the provisions in it relating to slaves were a com- 
promise and a guarantee ; and with such an understanding in 
every state, it was adopted by all of them.” A similar assertion 
is made in the address. 
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We have not time to detail the proceedings of the several 
state conventions which adopted the Federal Constitution. We 
say, however, as the result of our investigation, that there is not 
the slightest reason to believe there was any understanding with 
respect to the provisions about slaveholding being * a compromise 
and a guarantee.”” No doubt it was well understood that the whole 
constitution was a matter of compromise, but we deny that any 
special importance was given to the slave compromises, and ut- 
terly reject the assumption of “a guarantee,” as without any his- 
torical foundation. ‘The several conventions did, iudeed, discuss 
the proposed constitutions with great solemnity, aud under the 
feeling of a great responsibility; what we object to, is that the 
slave questions should be represented as the absorbing object of 
attention. We should suppose from the language used, that the 
free states made the articles in question the subject of mest thor- 
ough and careful examination, that they regarded them as the 
critical pots on which the adoption of the constitution turned, 
aud treated them in such a manner as to give a sanction to them 
more sacred thau to the other parts of the constitution. Now, no 
such thing took place. ‘The very provision for the restitution of 
fugitives from service does not appear to have even beeu debated 
in any convention of the free states. The article relating to the 
slave trade was as much opposed in the conventions of Virgina 
and North Carolia, as in those of New York and Massachusetts. 
The rule of apportioning the members of the house of represent- 
atives among the several states, was somewhat discussed. In 
Massachusetts there was cousiderable opposition, but it was prin- 
cipally on the ground that a// the slaves were not enumerated in 
determining the amount of taxes. These articles were nowhere 
the promineut subjects of debate; they were nowhere brought 
forward as test-juestions. No one can turn from the representa- 
tions of southern writers to the debates in the several conventions 
on this subject, without feeling that their importance has been 
very much overrated. We of course do not deny that the states 
adopted the constitution under a solemn sense of their obligation 
to comply with its requisitions; we ouly deny that they regarded 
the articles involving slave questious as having any peculiar 
sanctity. 

We have not space to follow the address step by step any far- 
ther. We can not conclude our remarks, however, without allud- 
ing to the charge which the writers bring against the free states 


“of breach of faith.” They charge that. the provision relating 
to fugitive slaves has been “ practically expunged from the con- 
stitution.” ‘They say, “the citizens of the south in their attempts 


to recover their slaves, now meet, instead of aid and codperation, 
resistance in every form; resistaice from hostile acts of legisla- 
tion, inteuded to batile and defeat their claim by all sorts of de- 
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vices, and by interposing every description of impediment ; 

sistance from judges and magistrates ; and, finally, when all theee 
fail, from mobs composed of blacks and whites, which by threats 
or force, rescue the fugitive slave from the possession of his right- 
ful owner.” They conclude the whole by saying, “ we doubt 
whether a more flagraut breach of faith is to be found on record.” 

Such is the charge. Nothing would be easier than to show its 
utter falsity. We had intended to give the history of legislation 
on this article. But we have already prolonged this discussion, 
if not beyond the importance of the subject, we fear beyond the 
patience of our readers. We must content ourselves with stating 
the substance. : 

The first case respecting fugitives occurred in 1791, when the 
governor of Pennsylvania made a demand on the governor of 
Virginia for the surrender of three persons charged w ith kidnap- 
ping a free negro. With this demand the governor of Virginia 
refused to comply. President Washington brought the matter 
before Congress, which resulted in the law of 1793, pointing out 
the mode of proceeding with respect both to fugitives from jus- 
tice and fugitives from labor. This is the only law of Congress 
on the subject. The several states also passed laws. We will 
specify, however, only those of Pennsylvania. ‘This state in 
1780 and again in 1788, had passed laws for the abolition of 
slavery ; but in both cases the state was careful to except fugitive 
slaves from their operation. ‘There was no other legislation till 
1826, when at the request of the state of Maryland, a special act 
was passed, entitled an act “to give eflect to the provisions of the 
constitution of the United States, relative to fugitives from labor, 
for the protection of free people of color, and to prevent kidnap- 
ping.” This act was entirely satisfactory to Maryland. On the 
one hand, it prohibited the seizure of a fugitive slave without 
legal process, and on the other, pointed out what that process 
should be. In 1837, one Edward Prigg seized and carried away 
a fugitive in violation of this act, and for this was indicted. By 
an understanding between the states of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, the case was brought before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where it was argued and decided in 1842. 

This decision covers the whole ground. It was agreed it 
should settle all the questions which had arisen on the subject. 
And when it was promulgated, it was hailed by the slaveholding 
states as a decision iu their favor. It is the supreme law of the 
land, and has been uniformly acquiesced in by the free states, 
though they have not been entirely satisfied with it. This de- 
cision vests all the power of legislating on the subject in the na- 
tional government, and prohibits the states from any legislation 
in the premises. The national government is to execute by its 
own agents, this article of the constitution. How then can the 
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free states be guilty of “a breach of faith” in a matter where 
they are not permitted to act?) ‘The address says this article is 
binding “on all the federal and state governments, the states 
and the individuals composing them.” We acknowledge it is 
binding on the federal government, but how can the states be 
bound to execute it, when they are prohibited from acting in the 
only way in which states can act—by law—and that too by vir- 
tue of a decision gained by a slaveholding state against a free 
state, and pronounced by a tribunal, of which the majority of the 
judges are from slaveholding states?) The states are bound not 
to interfere by law—When have they interfered against this de- 
cision? And how is it binding on individuals? Are they bound, 
to volunteer as slave-catchers, to stand on guard to arrest the fu- 
gitives? No. ‘They are simply bound not to interfere. But 
suppose they do interfere, can the states punish them? No. 
They are prohibited from acting. How, then, can they be guilty 
here of a “breach of faith?’ If individuals interfere, they vio- 
late the law of Congress, and may be punished by the national 
tribunals, as has often been done. ‘The states have nothing to do 
but look on in silence. 

But while we repel the charge of “ breach of faith,” we do not 
deny that the difficulties of recovering fugitive slaves have very 
much increased. ‘The people of the northern states will no lon- 
ger cooperate with the slave-owner or his agents; they stand aloof, 
and will not go beyond their legal duty, and that as determined 
by a strict construction of the constitution. We acknowledge 
that there are difficulties in the way even of the general gov- 
ernment, which did not once exist. But from what does this 
difficulty arise? From hostility to the southern states? From 
local interests? From political factions? From a spirit of diso- 
bedience to the constitution or from ill will to the Union? From 
none of these things. It arises from that which constitutions 
can not destroy, which laws can not overcome, which govern- 
ment can not control—from the conscience and the heart of man. 
The civilized world has undergone a moral revolution. It is not 
the free states resisting the constitution, but the providence of 
God stirring up the divinity in the mind of man, and asserting 
thereby the wickedness of slavery. We have already seen that 
at the time the constitution was formed, the subject of slavery 
was scarcely agitated in the convention on moral grounds. We 
have seen that there was not anti-slavery feeling enough there to 
make any opposition to the restoration of fugitive slaves. Would 
itbe sonow? Is it not fair, then, in judging of the conduct of 
the free states on this point, to take into consideration the great 
moral revolution the world has undergone in regard to slavery ? 
The position of inaction which we have taken, is not to be at- 
tributed to hostility to the southern states, or a desire to injure 
them, but to deep-seated moral feelings. 
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But it will be said that this is very different from what we 
expected. Undoubtedly a state of things has arisen which the 
slave states did not anticipate. But who is to blame for this? 
Not the free states—not the southern states ; if there be blame, it 
must rest on the providence of God. 

But is this different state of things peculiar to this article of 
the constitution? Have not many articles, in the lapse of years, 
operated differently from what was anticipated? Virginia, South 
Carolina and Georgia were opposed to an equal representation of 
the states in the senate, and yet has not this very arrangement 
given a power to the slave states, which they wield at will, and 
by which they can control the government? While at the same 
time, the very ground on which the slaveholding states obtamed 
a greater than their proportion of the members of the honse of 
representatives—their superior wealth and resourees—is found 
now to have no existence; not to say that with respect to the 
priuciple of apportioning representation to wealth, there has been 
a change as great as on the subject of slavery itself. We of 
course do not deuy the binding force of the article of the consti- 
tution under consideration; we are merely explaining why it is, 
that that active coéperation which might in ordinary cases seem 
to be due as a matter of courtesy, is withheld. 

We must here bring our examination of this address to a close, 
though we are obliged to pass by many topics which are desery- 
ing of consideration. 





Art. II.—MUSIC IN WORSHIP. 


Snatcham Choir. Edited by an Organist. With a preface. 
New York: G. W. Wood, Priuter. 1849. pp. 24. 


Tuts little piece of satire is so unpromising in the mechanical 
part; there are so few indications about it of the bibliopolist’s 
art as practiced in our day; that we have some doubt whether 
instead of being made, as most books are made—like the razors 
in Peter Pindar’s fable—to sell. it was not pristed, like an elec- 
tioneering pamphlet, at the expetise of some public spirited indi- 
vidual—to give away. Indeed, as we look upon the copy which 
has fallen into our hands—a “thirty-two-mo” pamplilet, as it 
would be denominated in the jargon of the shops, with a ver- 
milion paper cover like a child’s toy-book—we can not but feel 
a donbt whether personages so grave as we can enter npeu a 
formal review of such a squib, without some sacrifice of dignity. 
But the dignity aud worth of a book are not to be estimated by 
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its square inches, or by its enbical measurement. And when we 
opeu this little book, we are not long in finding that it is worth 
reading, aud therefore worth reviewiug. 

“ Suatcham Choir” is a reprint—probably from some English 
magazine. The “organist” who gives us this American edition 
with the “ preface,” is an American Ejiscopalian ; and we have 
some reason to think that though he couceals his name, he may 
not improperly be spoken of as standing at the head of his pro- 
fession in his own communion, not ouly by virtue of his talent 
aud learning, but by viitne of his official position. The object 
of the publication is to exhibit in a strong light some of the most 
grievous of the deficiencies and abuses of church music as prac- 
ticed in the Anglican communion; and the preface gives some 
hints of a method in which wt is thought that the evil may be 
remedied. We have then a grave subject before us, and though 
the discussion is somewhat humorously managed, the subject is 
not the less worthy of our serious attention. 

The village of Snatcham is said to be “about four miles from 
Loppington”—of which last named place we kuow ouly that it 
must needs be about four miles from Snatcham. The rector of 
Suaticham is an excellent man—almost a paragon of mildness 
and gentleness. “ Any thing for a quiet life,” is always the prin- 
ciple which controls his conduct. But the great grief and trial 
of the good man’s life is found in the company of singers and 
players npon instruments, who have established themselves in 
the music-gallery of his church. Reluctant as he is to speak or 
think unkind!ly of any human being, he is sometimes almost 
ready to affirm his belief, “that when the Apostle Paul recom- 
mended the Christians to live peaceably with all men, he put in 
the saving clause, ‘if possible,’ with particular reference to vil- 
lage choristers.”"* “ Suatcham church does not boast an organ ; 
and it is well it does not, for if it did the whole choir would in- 
sist upon playing on it at once; but instead of an organ it has a 
baud of music which has been gradually increasing for some 
years yast.” The yitehpipe which was first introduced some 
thirty-five years ago, was soon superseded by a flute. A second 
flute was added, and afierwards a hautboy, for the sake of bal- 
ancing the double bass voice of Martin Grubb, the butcher. 
“But the vocalists felt it a point of honor to outscream the in- 
struments ; aud the miscellaneous voice of Jaines Gripe the mil- 
ler’s son, who saug tenor, treble, or counter-tenor, just as it hap- 
pened, was put into requisition for extra-duty to match the haut- 
boy.” Next came in “two clarionets, because two of Gripe’s 
younger brothers were growing up, and had a faney for music.” 


* It is only i in the United States that the leader of a choir is called “the 


chorister.” In the true meaning of the word, all the performers in a choir are 
“ choristers.” 
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Soon afterwards, a junior Grubb began to exhibit musical talents ; 
and the violoncello on which he accompanied his father at home 
was added to the church band “in a very short tine—a time 
too short,” as our author believes, ‘for the perfection of the 
performance.” 

By this time the good rector, who never dared offer a denial to 
any demand which came from the singers, had begun to have a 
very uneasy life of it. Indeed so haunted was he with the things 
which he suffered every Sunday, that “every time he was called 
upon to christen a child for one of his parishioners, he trembled 
lest the young one should have a turn for music, and introduce 
into the gallery some new musical abomination.” But still the 
march of musical improvement in Snatcham was onward. “It 
was discovered that only one bass to so many treble instruments 
was not fair play ; so to the violoncello was added a bassoon ; and 
to the bassoon a serpent.” Such was the state of affairs at the 
latest dates ; but we are informed that “if the movement party 
retains its ascendancy, triangles and kettle drums may be ex- 
pected.” 


“ This renowned choir has for a long time considered itself the ne plus ultra 
of the musical profession, and consequently equa] to the performance of any 
music that was ever composed. The old fashioned psalm tunes are therefore 
all banished from Snatcham church, to the great grief of the worthy rector, 
whose own voice is almost put out of tune by hearing Sternhold and Hopkins 
sung to the tune of ‘ Lovely nymph, assuage my anguish,’ and such-like Vaux- 
hall and Sadler’s Well’s music. The members of the choir, too, like other 
political bodies, have not much peace within unless they have war without. If 
any attack be made upon their privileges, they stick together like a swarm of 
bees; but at other times they are almost always at loggerheads one with an- 
other. Old Martin Grubb wields a precarious sceptre, for James Gripe is 
mightily tenacious of his rights, and resists, tooth and nail, the introduction or 
too frequent use of those tunes which superabound with bass solos. Grubb 
and Gripe, by way of an attempt at compromising the matter, have latterly 
been in the habit of taking it by turns to choose the tunes, and their alternate 
choice puts one very much in mind of the fable of the fox and the stork, who 
invited one another to dinner, the fox preparing a flat dish, of which the stork 
could not avail himself, and the stork in return serving up in a long-necked 
bottle, too narrow to admit the fox’s head. When James Gripe chooses the 
tune, he flourishes away in tenor and treble solos, leaving the butcher as mute 
as a fish; but when the choice devolves on Martin Grubb, he pays off old 
scores by a selection of those compositions which most abound in bass solos. 
And in such cases it not unfrequently happens that Martin, in the delighted 
consciousness of a triumph over his tenor, treble, and counter-tenor rival, 
growls and roars with such thundering exultation, that the gallery quivers be- 
neath him, while his son saws away at his violoncello as though he would cut 
it in half from very ecstasy. Cornelius Pike and Gregory Plush also spend as 
much breath as they can spare, and perhaps a little more than they can spare 
conveniently, in filling the vast cavities of their respective serpent and bassoon.” 


—pp. 12, 13. 

Some things not altogether unlike the performances of Snatch- 
am choir above described, have been seen on this side of the At- 
lantic, and in places of worship that never heard the Anglican 
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liturgy. The effect of such performances not only on the minds 
of the performers but on the order and edification of the entire 
worshiping assembly, is, in one degree and another, a matter of 
wide experience. Our author testifies that in the unanimous 
opinion of the choir whose history he was narrating, the church 
and the psalms were tmnade for no other end than to afford them 
an opportunity for the exhibition of their music. 


“Tt appears, indeed, and no doubt the choristers one and all think so, that 
Snatcham church and Sternhold and Hopkins’s psalms were all made to show 
forth the marvelous talents of the Snatcham choristers. They think that all 
the people who attend there come merely for the music, and that the prayers 
and the sermon have no other use or object than just to afford the singers and 
other musicians time to take breath, and to give them an opportunity of look- 
ing over and arranging their books for the next outbreak of musical noise. So 
little attention do the Snatcham choristers pay to any other part of the service 
than that in which themselves are concerned, that during the whole course of 
the prayers, and in all the sermon time, they are rhea napen. | to one another, 
and conning over their music-books, sometimes almost audibly buzzing out 
some musica] passage, which seems to require elucidation peradventure to 
some novice; and master Grubb the younger is so delighted with his violon- 
cello, that he keeps hugging the musical monster with as much fondness and 
grace as a bear hugs its cubs, and every now and then, in pleasing anticipation 
of some coming beauties, or in rapturous recollection of some by-gone graces, 
he tickles the sonorous strings with his clumsy fingers, bringing forth whispers 
of musical cadences loud enough to wake the drowsy and to disturb the atten- 
tive part of the congregation. And then the good rector casts up to the music- 
gallery a Jook, not of reproof, but of expostulation, and thereupon Master Grubb 
slips his hands down by his sides, and turns his eyes up to the ceiling, as if 
wondering where the sound could possibly come from.”—pp. 13, 14. 


One great grievance attending the performances in Snatcham 
church is happily less frequent in our churches than in the 
churches of “the old country.” Where every county has its 
own dialect of the common English language, with broad pecu- 
liarities of pronunciation, and where no common school system 
as yet has done much towards effacing the provincialisms which 
have been growing ever since the migration of the Saxons, an 
ambitious choir of rustic singers can hardly fail to make their 
performances ludicrous by the grossest mispronunciation of the 
words of song. But the more common vice of choirs, in our 
country, is that of not pronouncing the words at ali; the psalm or 
hymn, instead of being distinctly sung, is quite drowned in the 
mighty stream of inarticulate music. Every body in the con- 
gregation needs a book and a pretty good pair of eyes, to know 
what it is which is ‘‘ piped or harped” in the orchestra. The 
singers give so little “distinction in the sounds,” that ears alone 
can not report the sense of what is sung. A provincial pronun- 
ciation—the flattest Yankee, such as the Hutchinsons give in 
their songs—is better than inarticulate noise ;—it is very tolerable 
if it be only distinct and unaffected ; nay it may be exquisitely 
impressive, if it be only the utterance of the heart. 

Vou. VII. 45 
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The factions and intestine animosities of the Snatcham choir 
are not without a parallel in more democratic countries. “ More 
than once the Gripe and Grubb factions have carried their ani- 
mosity so far as to start two different tunes at the same time.” 
Avother mode in which the ;arties more frequently manifest their 
disagreements “is by the silence of half the choir.” Such par- 
tial silence however gives little comfort to the much-enduring 
rector, “for thongh his ears are relieved from ove half of the or- 
divary musical infliction, he is mentally conscious that evil 
thoughts are cherished in the breasts of the silent ones; that 
they who sing are not praising God in their songs, aud that they 
who sing not are not praising him by their silence.” 

The story ends in a conclusion somewhat “lame and impo- 
tent,” the catastrojhe being nothing more than an unfortunate 
performance of Handel's Hallelujah Chorus as a part of the pub- 
lic worship on Good Friday—that most sad aud solemn of all 
the fast-days which “the church” has appointed. ‘There had 
been) a musical festival at a large town in the neighborhood ; and 
as the largest possible unmber of performers was important to 
the eelat of such a festival, the whole conuty was searched in 
order to pick up every body with any pretension to musical tal- 
ent. Of course the Snatcham choir could not be overlooked. 
lnvited to emyloy their powers in the choruses of so great an 
occasion, “they underwent much musical drilling ;’’ and thus 
they became acquainted with the Hallelujah Chorus, in the per- 
formance of which at the great festival they were said to have 
distinguished themselves. Most naturally they resolved to per- 
form: the same graud chorns, in their own distinguished way, at 
Snatcham church. On the eve of Good Friday therefore, the 
whole body, voeal and instrumental, presented themselves at the 
rectory to urge their demand. In the words of Mr. Grubb, 

“*The Hallelujah Chorus you know, sir, being part of the Messiah, we 
thought it would be particular appropriate ; and we are all perfect in our parts, 
and here’s two or three chaps out of the next parish that are coming over to 
Sn vtcham to see their friends, and they’ll help us you know, sir, and every thing 
is quite ready and rehearsed and al] that; and we hope, sir, you won't have no 
objection, because we can never do it so proper as with them additional voices 
what's coming to-morrow, and there will be such lots of pec ple ccme to church 
on purpose to hear us, that they will be all so disappointed if we don’t sing it’” 
—pp. 18, 19. 

All the reluctance of the good natnred rector was in vain. 
The arguments from the exyectation of the people ; from the 
danger of their joining “the Methodishes or some of them out- 
landish sexes,” if so high an expectation should be disappointed 
by clerical pertinacity ; from the peculiar appropriateness of the 
Hallelujah Chorus to such a day, Master Grubb declaring, ‘ L’s 
ove of the most solumest things I ever heard ;” and from the 
necessity of “a lot of extra voices what isn’t to be got every 
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day ;” together with some significant intimations that they would 
renounce their instraments altogether if they might not * do that 
piece of music,’’—were irresistible ; aud with asad and trembling 
consent on the part of his revereuce, it was arranged that the 
Grand Hallelujah Chorus should be sung immediately before the 
sermon. 

On the next day—that mournful anniversary in which “the 
church” commemorates the humiliation and crucifixion of her 
Lord—all Suatcham was alive with gay excitement. The “chajs 
from the next village” came ; the singing gallery was full; the 
church was crowded ; the squire and his family were in their pew ; 
and the singers were in all their glory, drowning the rector’s voice 
with the rustling of leaves of music books, aud with the buzz of 
whispering, as he intoned the prayers and lessous of the day. 


“ At length the prayers were finished, and the merciless choristers let loose 
upon the congregation to inflict whatever musical torture they pleased. Away 
they burst with relentless and resistiess fury. There was such scraping, and 
blowing, and roaring, and growling, and screaming, as never was heard; the 
powers of every voice, and of every instrument, were exerted to the utmost of 
their capability ;—there was such an infinite variety of articulation of Halle- 
lowyah, Holleluyear, Allyluger, and Ahmen, and Awmen, and Ameen, that 
none but the initiated could form a guess what the singers were about. The 
+e and afflicted rector sat still in the pulpit, waiting till the storm should 

over: he knew that it could not lst for ever, and they must soon sing 
themselves hoarse or out of breath. There is an Irish proverb which says, 
‘Single misfortunes never come alone; this was verified in the present case ; 
fora misunderstanling occurred, which produced a double infliction of the 
music. Messrs. Grubb, Gripe, Crabbe, Bang, Crack, and their friends, when 
— at the cathedral, had observed that one or two parts of the per- 
ormance had been encored by a signal from his Grace the Duke of . who 
was present as patron, and ths signal consisted of the silent waving or lifting 
up of a white pocket handkerchiet. Now, unfortunately, just as the band was 
bringing its mighty performance to a cluse, the squire of the parish most inno- 
cently drew his handkerchief out of his pocket; but happening to draw it forth 
with a peculiar grace, or with what Mr. Grubb and his friends thought a pecu- 
liar grace, they were most graciously pleased to take it for granted that it must 
be a signal for a repetition of the chorus, and therefore, just at the moment 
when the good rector was pleasing himself with the thought that the absurd 
display was over, they all burst forth again with renewed vigor. He thought 
thit they were absolutely mad; he looked; he sighed; he shook his head; 
but he was only answered by Holleluyear, Allyluger: and when he had finish- 
ed the second time, he was half afraid that they would begin again, and sing 
it the third time. When the service was over, the good man took the libert 
to hint to his musical practitioners that he thought they had performed a wor 
of supererogation in performing the chorus twice. They themselves felt that 
they had somewhat encroached; but they laid the blame upon the squire, whose 
slightest wish, they thought, should be obeyed. The squire was very sorry 
when he found what mischief he had inidvertently done, and promised that he 
would take care, in future, not to pull out his handkerchief again in singing 
time.”—pp. 22-24. 





The moral of the whole story is not difficult to be discovered. 
Snatcham choir is an illustration of the mischiefs which arise 
when music comes iuto the house of God to make an exhibition 
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of itself as ata concert. All choirs are not like Snatcham choir ; 
but the siu which easily besets them all, and against which they 
can never be too earnestly instructed and exhorted, is the sin of 
profaning the house of God by the substitution of music for wor- 
ship. The quality of the music—be it ever so good or ever so 
bad—is of little consequence when once this profane and fatal 
substitution has been effected. ‘The thing to be sung in worship 
is the psalm, the hymn or the spiritual song ; but when instead of 
singing psalms and hymns in all simplicity, and the choir betake 
themselves to the performance of tunes and pieces of music, they 
set their faces the wrong way. ‘Thenceforward, though the 
music may be better and better, the singing will be worse and 
worse. ‘The compilers of the Connecticut book of ‘ Psalms and 
Hymns,” give two pieces of advice to directors of the singing, 
which will bear repeating here. 

1. “‘ Remember that singing in a religious assembly, is not of 
the nature of a musical exhibition, but is a serious and impor- 
tant part of the worship of God. 

“2. Remember that the words sung are not for the tune, but 
the tune for the words. The tune, therefore, should be selected, 
not for its novelty, nor for the sake of showing how well you 
can perform its difficult passages ; nor even for its intrinsic beauty 
considered merely as a piece of music; but simply because in 
that tune the words can be fitly and expressively uttered.” 

The organist-editor of the little tract before us suggests in his 
* preface” several methods of remedying the general evil of 
which Snatcham choir is an illustration. Regarded from the 
point of view at which he stands as a member of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, aud as writing with an exclusive reference to 
the ideas and wants of congregations belonging to that particular 
sect, his suggestions seem to us entirely judicious and practical. 
He speaks of the intelligent exercise of “ authority” on the part of 
the clergy. He shows what need there is of a “compilation of 
music adapted to the wants of the church.” He intimates that 
“the church” having provided for the training of a learned and 
skillful ministry, by the establishment of her Theological Sem- 
inary, ought, in like manuer, to give due attention to the training 
of a body of learned and skillful organists. These suggestions, 
wise as they are in reference to the ideas and wants of the par- 
ticular communion for whose benefit they are intended, are quite 
inadequate to that view of the subject which presents itself to 
one who regards the wants of the American churches generally. 
Indeed the learned “ organist” seems hardly to strike at the root 
of the evil. His aim is to have good music instead of bad—ap- 
propriate music, instead of that which is inappropriate—grave 
and solemn music, instead of that which is light and flashy— 
simple chants and good old psalm-tunes, instead of choruses from 
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oratorios and duetts and trios from operas. All this is right, and 
much to be desired. It is always good to have the outside of 
the cup and platter clean. But we ask for a reform that shall 
reach yet further. We ask that the prevalent substitution of 
music for worship may be quite abolished in all the churches ; 
so that every where—instead of the professioual or amateur 
performance of pieces of music for the sake of the sound, there 
may be the hearty singing of psalms and hymns, metrical or in 
parallelisms, for the sake of the meaning. The problem is to 
find the methods and means by which such a reformation may 
be promoted. 

And here we are happy that we have it in our power to lay 
before the public the deliberate and earnest thoughts of a distin- 
guished American composer, who with pious zeal has devoted 
many years of thought and activity to this great subject. T'o 
pastors of churches, and to all who have any concern in the di- 
rection and character of public worship, we commend the fol- 
lowing suggestions as proceeding from one whose musical know- 
ledge, experience, taste and skill, as well as his good sense aud 
Christian fervor, entitle his suggestions on such a subject to the 
highest consideration. 


We endeavored to show in a former article,* that the evils and 
abuses which exist in connection with church music, have arisen 
through the neglect of an important fundamental principle in 
cultivation ; and that the restoration of this principle to its proper 
influence and bearings, would lead to a thorough reform in this 
department of public worship. The office of praise involves im- 
portant responsibilities. 'The pleasures of song and ° poetry are 
not here to be objects of mere tasteful enjoyment. They are to 
be so associated with religious affections in the mind of the singer 
and hearer, as to secure the ends of edification against the tend- 
encies to dull formality on the one hand and tasteful sentimental- 
ism on the other. This can be done only by cultivating religious 
principles and feelings in the required connections. It will not 
suffice merely to exhort singers to be religious, or to point out to 
them occasionally the full measure of their accountability as wor- 
shipers ; there must be, in addition to this, some appropriate sys- 
tem of practice and discipline. Right habits of thought and 
feeling must be induced, or the instructions will be of little avail. 
All this we trust has been rendered sufficiently obvious. The 
great desideratum is discovered ; how shall it be attained? To 
auiswer this inquiry is the object now before us. 








*N.F., Vol. VI, p. 424. 
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I. Congregations, as well as teachers and choirs, should receive 
much instruction as to the duty, the nature and the influences 
of sacred praise. The views which are prevalent on this sub- 
ject are to a great extent superficial and erroneous. The public 
mind has for a long time been misled through the neglect of im- 
portant distinctions. Music as a fine art has many requisites 
which are not applicable to devotional singing. In the ove case 
artistic excellence is deemed indispensable ; in the other, respect- 
able mediocrity is rendered easily available. On the one hand, 
music is pursued as an end; on the other, it is but the means to 
auend. In the one department, the music interests us chiefly by 
its exhibitions of science, skill and sentimentality ; in the other, 
it proposes simply to fasten our attention the more closely to 
the religious themes which form the basis of our songs, while all 
undue attractions of manner are to be avoided as injurious. Tn- 
deed the dissimular maxims which properly relate to the two de- 
partments in style, are as strongly characteristic as are those which 
distinguish pulpit oratory from theatrical declamation. The dis- 
regard of these fundamental distinctions lies at the foundation of 
all mismanagement. Thousands who ought to sing, and whose 
services are greatly needed, are thus led to excuse themselves 
from active responsibility ; and multitudes are led to depreciate 
the whole subject of church music. To some extent, right no- 
tions are entertained ; yet even these, for the most part, are as 
inoperative as the principles of a decayed ritual. Now these 
mistakes and inconsistencies must be sought out and exposed be- 
fore the cominunity, or they will not be remedied. ‘The lessons 
of Scripture must be brought to bear upon the subject. Praise, 
according to the Scriptures, is a thing of great moment. It is 
something as different from heartless formality as it is from mnu- 
sical enthusiasm. It is a sweet, a hallowed, a heavenly employ- 
ment, in which all should heartily participate. It is a powerful 
means of Christian edification, intended, like prayer, for the 
benefit of all. No oue need be excluded: it is neglect and mis- 
direction, and not a physical incapacity, which prevents so many 
from enjeying its rich influences. This point has been settled by 
actnal demoustration in the practice of intelligent musicians. 
The sacred writers also take it for granted. ‘The Bible directions 
to the duty of praise are as comprehensive and explicit as in ref- 
erence to the duty of prayer. The people—atu the people ; not 
an exclusive quartette or small choir, as in a concert room ; but 
every one who breathes, is exhorted to join in the work of praise. 
There is however a demand for a good degree of skill. ‘The 
lame and the blind and the torn,’ are not fit for the sacrifice ; and, 
generally speaking, that which costs nothing will be worth noth- 
ing. All noises are not musical: nor will musical acquirements 
alone suffice. The spirit as well as the mauner of praise must 
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be improved by cultivation. The Bible places prayer and praise 
upon the same general basis. [t presupposes at least such an 
amount of skill as all might easily acquire by practice. Ad/ can 

ay; those who can vot employ their voices to advantage in 
public, can do so in the social circle, at the family altar and in 
private; and even when they remain silent listeners, they are 
bound to maintain the spirit of prayer, adopting as their own the 
petitions uttered by others. The same is true in regard to re- 
ligions song. With the Bible in hand, this position, questioned 
aud denied as it has been by multitudes, should be resolutely 
maintained. 

Nor should the artist be allowed to interpose an objection, 
founded on the nature of musical entertainments. Even his 
own practice should put him to silence. He employs voices of 
secondary character for subordinate parts in a performance, aud 
many in the full chorus of an oratorio, which are quite available 
for the purposes in hand. But church music is not designed for 
executional entertainment. It calls our attention away from the 
mauner, to fix it upon the subject matter of the exercise. It is 
found too that young children can early learn to sing. Let the 
rising generation therefore be faithfully instructed in music, as in 
the other branches, and there will soon be a living demonstration, 
that all can be brought to sing in the solemn assembly, occasion- 
ally, to their own and the general edification. At present, many 
cali pot attempt to do this without injury to the devotions of 
others ; for noise and jargon are no more to be tolerated in public 
praise than in public prayer. All therefore may use their voices 
in private, while multitudes with a little training would become 
efficient helpers in social and public worship. Weak and decayed 
voices are easily restored and strengthened by regular practice, 
while on the other hand, the best voices are found to deteriorate 
by neglect, till by degrees they become the poorest. All there- 
fore, according to their several abilities, should be more or less in 
the practice of singing.* Aud as fur want of time to be devoted 
to such a use—who is there among us, so pressed with multiplied 
engagements and responsibilities as were Paul and David? We 
find time to ask for heaveuly favors; and can we find no leisure 
for giving thanks? No time for preparing regular thank-offerings 
in au acceptable manner? There must be time for stich an ob- 
ject; and may we not aflirm respecting its accomplishment that 
“wherever there is a will there is a way?” We can not but 
think, afier all that has been asserted to the contrary. that in the 
multitude of cases there is no available apology for the neglect. 
Be this as it may, one thing at least is certain—all are bound to 
cultivate the spirit of praise ; and whether this can be done while 


— 





* Some of course should only sing in private. 
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all attention to manner is withholden, may well demand a doubt, 
The Bible claims as prerequisites of religious song, that we be 
filled with the spirit, and that the word of God dwell richly 
within us while we sing and make melody in our hearts to the 
Lord. ‘The churches therefore, that so far forget these claims as 
willingly to confide the chief management of the interest of 
their music to graceless executants, will have to answer for such 
abuse before the great master of assemblies. 

The above topics, amid much apathy, prejudice and misinfor- 
mation, have need to be presented, explained and illustrated 
before the public, till just opinions concerning them shall be 
widely disseminated, and till a conviction of their importance 
shall be fully established. But the syllabus of topics is yet to 
be enlarged. 

What are the influences of praise as illustrated in the Holy 
Scriptures? Look at the dedication of the temple ; listen to that 
song of the Israelites which preceded the onset of a victorious 
army ; listen to the songs of the disciples at the first sacramental 
supper ; listen to the loud accents of praise from Paul and Silas 
in the dungeon at Phillippi; listen to the psalms of the first 
Christians, not only at morning and evening in their dwelling 
places, but in dens and caves of the earth ; and say whether all 
this savors of negligence or even of unproductive sentimentality. 
Look at the consecrated themes of song. Where else cau be 
found such soul-breathing penitence, humility and love, as in the 
songs of the prophets and early Christians? Where else can be 
found such expression of holy delight, thanksgiving and praise? 
Where else do we behold such entire consecration of spirit, such 
deep devotion of soul, such raptures of holy joy, such echoes of 
the very songs which blessed spirits sing in heaven! Far less 
elevated are the expressions employed ordinarily in the exercise 
of social prayer. And shall such themes as these be now ren- 
dered powerless in our seasons of worship? Shall themes which 
would tremble and falter on the lips of prayer, be worse than 
neutralized by the voice of song? Nothing but long continued 
neglect and habitual misdirection could have produced so painful 
a result. We have been wrong—we have mistaken the path of 
duty. Surely the individuals who take such solemn themes 
upon their lips in the assembly of worshipers, should be taught 
to know and feel what they are doing. ‘They who are allowed 
to make such professions verbally in the presence of a heart- 
searching God, should know something whereof they affirm— 
they should know something experimentally of the beauty of 
holiness ; they should themselves be holy ; holy in their motives 
and purposes; holy in their daily deportment. Human author 
ities and customs have dispensed with this great principle for the 
sake of artistical advantages; they have done so directly in the 
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face of the precepts, examples and exhortations of the Bible. 
The Scriptures know nothing of a personated devotion. They 
do not consider the singers as merely sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. ‘They make them responsible for their own thoughts, 
feelings, motives and purposes, while performing the solemn 
office of praise. And if this be so, then the churches and minis- 
ters must be to some extent—nay, to a large extent—accounta- 
ble for the abuses that prevail. 

Time was in the history of the American churches, when the 
confessedl y unconverted obtained access to the communion table 
as brethren of the church ; and little care was taken even to ex- 
clude unconverted men from standing in the pulpit as accredited 
ministers of the gospel. But how disastrous were the conse- 
quences! What deadness, and formality, and hypocrisy ensued 
and desolated the goodly heritage! ‘This is now seen to have 
been a grievous error in practice ; and it will yet be seen as an 
error of a similar kind to give over the solemn office of praise to 
the chief guidance of unsanctified hands. We would prevent 
no one from singing. Let every one who breathes enjoy this 
privilege ; but what we say is, that the leading influences should 
be committed to Christian hands, to those in the church who are 
spiritual ; and let all be often reminded of the serious nature of 
their responsibilities. Yes, let those who are truly and deeply 
pious become once more, as in ancient days, the deaders in holy 
song; and then shall we begin to see those uses and effects of 
the office of praise, which the Scriptures warrant us in anticipa- 
ting. Praise also will then appear to be no less a privilege than 
aduty. It is a privilege beyond our present powers of estima- 
tion; because we have so long and so sadly abused it. But 
what is this privilege in other worlds? Are the singers in 
heaven performing a self-denying duty—executing a wearisome 
task? Have the songs there no power over their affections— 
their soul-breathing extasies? Would it not on the contrary be 
asad diminution of their joys if they were deprived of those free 
and high expressions of emotion? Surely then by cultivating 
more of the spirit of heaven in our minstrelsy, we shall derive 
from it more of heavenly enjoyment. 

Such are some of the numerous topics which should be set 
forth before the Christian community, touching the duty, the 
nature and the influences of praise. And where shall we look 
for this instruction but to the ministers of reconciliation? We 
ask not for stereotyped generalities to which none will give 
heed; we must have teaching adapted to existing exigencies ; 
we ask for the exhibition of truths which have long been disre- 
garded ; we ask for line upon line and precept upon precept, as 
in reference to the corresponding exercise of prayer ; we ask for 
the removal of existing mistakes and prejudices ; we ask for the 
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reéstablishment of ancient principles which have been denied 
and forgotten ; we ask, in short, that the whole subject may be 
investigated in the light of the Scriptures, and held up to the 
understanding and conscience of our Christian assemblies, till the 
truth shall appear as it is, in the face of conflicting habits, no- 
tions and prejudices. We ask not for a single sermon ounce in 
a twelve-month. As well might a single gun be expected to 
annihilate an impregnable fortress. No—we ask for those con- 
tinual droppings of the sanctuary, which in time will wear away 
the hardness of stone. ‘The subject in its various bearings must 
be held before the public mind, till opinions can be changed, 
prejudices dissipated, and right sentiments established. What if 
artists, Christian artists, from whom better things are to be ex- 
pected, should be occasionally found to demur? A single ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord,’ rightly interpreted and employed, will put to 
flight a whole host of ill-adapted principles. Let the subject be 
taken in hand carefully, yet resolutely, and the truth in due time 
will prevail. 

Here is seen the first step toward remodeling the systems of 
management in regard to the office of praise. ‘Till this step is 
taken, the most strenuous efforts of individuals will be attended 
with partial and uncertain success. 

Il. The course of instruction we have recommended must be 
seconded by practical efforts. Faith without works is but a dead 
faith, and principles without practice will be but dead principles. 
There must be a practical reform in our systems of cultivation. 
Singing schools and rehearsals of church music must be seri- 
ously taken it hand. It isa law here just as elsewhere—‘ What- 
soever ye sow that shall ye also reap.” If we sow nothing, there 
will be no increase ; if we sow spiritual influences, we shall have 
an increase of spirituality ; but if we sow amusement and artistic 
display, such also will be the absurd character of that which we 
reap in the house of God. We might as well expect to gather 
grapes from thorns, or figs from thistles, as to think of reaping 
spiritual influences where only carnal things have been sown. 

With this idea in mind, let us proceed to examine some of the 
existing schools and rehearsals. What da we see? The most 
frequent example is that of a teacher whose chief excellence is 
his being a good timeist. He possesses no mean acquirement. 
The celebrated artist whom he has consulted, places it highest 
in the whole catalogue of excellences. The singers, too, are 
found to make creditable improvement in that which is useful. 
But as their attention is chiefly confined to the mechanism of the 
music, they become at length mechanical singers—singers as des- 
titute of real pathos as so many cogs of an insensible wheel. 

A second example is presented of a teacher who also excels in 
the cultivation of tone. This, an Italian would say, is as “ ninety- 
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nine parts of a hundred towards forming an accomplished singer.” 
Here, again, we see progress among the pupils in that which is 
commendable ; yet it is progress in the mechanism of the art. 
A third teacher, with somewhat less attention to tone, supplies 
his pupils with good articulation. This is an indispensable ac- 
quirement in religious song; for if the words are to form the 
basis of the exercise of praise, they must by all means be dis- 
tinctly uttered. Here is, however, additional mechanism. 

A fourth teacher, not satisfied with mere syllabic utterance, 
trains his pupils in accent and emphasis, such as in secular music 
may be suggested by dynamic relations and the varied phrase- 
ology of the melody. Here is a higher specimen of training. 
Yet thus far every thing is evidently mechanical, producing ulti- 
mately its own peculiar likeness in the sanctuary. ‘These four 
teachers, moreover, are the representatives of thousands in the 
land ; and if to all their laborious drillings upon artistical prop- 
erties of style, there is added the usual training upon elements 
of notation, we need not wonder at the mechanical dullness, and 
the deficiencies in taste and religious principle, which are so 
painfully, not to say increasingly, manifest in our choirs and 
worshiping assemblies during the exercise of praise. All this 
might naturally have been expected. Mere mechanical training 
must of course produce mechanical singers—singers deficient 
alike in musical and religious susceptibility. 

But again. A fifth teacher comes before us with higher pre- 
tensions to skill. In addition to the qualifications above speci- 
fied, he has acquired such notions of taste and habits of discrim- 
ination as are derived from the higher branches—secular and 
oratorical. ‘T'o the beautiful mechanism of the art, he adds the 
energies of high susceptibility ; and he has also with exemplary 
perseverance trained his pupils up to the likeness of his own 
musical image. And to what specific purpose is this training ? 
Are its tendencies in favor of true religious song? Or are they 
in favor of musical enthusiasm? We shall see. 

The secular and oratorical departments embrace, not living 
realities, but imaginative descriptions and personations. The 
singer of popular songs does not profess in his own proper person 
to be a lover, a sportsman, a grenadier, or a pirate ; nor do either 
the performers or hearers of an oratorio make any pretensions to 
real worship in the evangelical sense. The singers in whom 
imagination is to supply the want of specific affections, are, at 
best, but indifferent personators of such worship. ‘The serious 
Christian, in such circumstances, will sometimes love to cherish 
holier feelings ; but this is not the purpose in hand. 'The whole 
matter is a histrionic representation in which individuals may 
appear in turn with equal dramatic propriety, as seeming wor- 
shipers of Jehovah, of Dagon, or of Allah! The mimic wor- 
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ship, too, will often be in the spirit of high wrought extasy. 
No danger here of overstepping the modesty of nature. Every 
thing is heightened into rapture to excite the admiration of the 
auditors. Meanwhile the words, of every description, are regarded 
as of secondary import, and are treated every where with the 
same artistic familiarity. And often, especially during rehearsals, 
the most solemn Scripture passages will be treated with marked 
irreverence and levity. Now what habits must a person neces- 
sarily acquire in a school of such influences? Certainly not de- 
votional habits ; for these exclude the very idea of personation. 
The singer at church should not be a mere actor. But as his 
training has had constant reference to the histrionic principle, it 
has not prepared him to be a true worshiper. Though not with- 
out Christian experience, he will even in the solemn sanctuary 
be in bondage to accustomed influences—to settled habits of 
thought, of feeling, and of tasteful sentimentality. If he has no 
better preparation than this for the songs of the sanctuary, he will 
be guilty of offering strange fire upon the altar. He may be 
ignorant of this; he may mistake altogether the nature of his 
responsibilities ; or it may happen that his pleased sensibilities 
will be so in character as seemingly to partake of a devotional 
nature ; but if at length he discovers his mistake, he will find 
great difficulty in rectifying it. It will be like attempting to reap 
where he has not sown; or rather to reap the nutritious grain for 
sustenance, where he has been sowing only the seeds of a flower- 
garden for pleasure. 

The teacher before us has been accustomed only to this species 
of artistical sentimentalism. His practical maxims, and his hab- 
its of teaching and of execution are all of the same school. His 
pupils, too, are subjected to similar influences ; and become mere 
amateurs where they should be worshipers : and the higher they 
are carried in such exclusive refinements, the farther they will be 
from the cultivation of a true devotional spirit. ‘The skill they 
acquire is of itself a good thing ; but where it is of such a partial 
nature, obtained by incessant drilling upon sacred words, without 
regard to their devotional character, it invariably leads to reli- 
gious barrenness if not to desecration. 

The teacher here described is a fair specimen of many who are 
highly esteemed in the profession. He commences his school 
without prayer, and proceeds variously on different evenings as 
he can best secure the attention of his pupils. They, it may be, 
feel very little responsibility of any kind. Their feelings are 
social ; they desire amusement rather than sound attainments, 
and they will often try the patience of their teacher by their 
thoughtless irregularities. In consequence of this, he sometimes 
chides them with severity, and at other times he indulges in rail- 
lery at their expense, or in sallies of humor for their amusement. 
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When such efforts fail, he presses hard onward in the drilling ex- 
ercises, or introduces some piece of music which is full of bold 
rhapsody or of difficult, exciting execution. He seeks to secure 
attention not by sound principles of any sort; but by creating 
pleasurable emotions. When the evening closes, a prayer per- 
haps will be offered; yet in all probability it will be a dull one, 
having little or no reference to the necessities of the pupils, or 
the responsibilities of the teacher. Now how perfectly obvious 
is it, that individuals thus trained will be unfit to sing devotion- 
ally themselves, or to give just character to the devotions of 
others? We need not wonder if they become increasingly ex- 
citable, high minded, heady, impatient of dictation and deficient 
in every suitable feeling of accountability. Here is presented 
no picture of the fancy; not a feature has been borrowed or ex- 
aggerated in the description. Indeed, the half is not told; the 
influences here depicted are as paradise compared with those 
which prevail in many places. 

We see then what has been wanting in this species of train- 
ing, and what has been irrelevant or superfluous. The religious 
element has all along been displaced by things of less moment. 
Religious influences have been expected to grow and thrive 
where they had never been planted—to spring up at a moment’s 
bidding, in the midst of other influences, which, with laborious 
industry, have been made to preoccupy the ground. These are 
practical impossibilities; the very laws of our intellectual being 
forbid such expectations. 

But let us proceed a step farther, and we find a teacher to our 
mind surrounded by worthy pupils. He is a rare personage hav- 
ing few imitators, and fewer still who know how to understand 
his leading views and purposes. By some of the profession he 
will be thought superficial ; and by others, bigoted, or supersti- 
tious, or righteous overmuch. But he it is whose method embra- 
ces precisely whatis demanded. Taking his hint from the prac- 
tice of pulpit oratory, he gives to the religious element in training, 
from the very outset, its appropriate place. He understands full 
well the difficulties of his undertaking, and looks upward for direc- 
tion and guidance in the attitude of humble, fervent prayer. His 
school is remarkable for good order ; he governs by religious prin- 
ciple rather than by artistic enthusiasm. We see in him an affec- 
tionate gentleness of deportment. He is grave and dignified with- 
out the least sourness or asperity. His pupils too are as far re- 
moved from dullness and inactivity as from nervous excitenfent 
and ill-timed merriment. A rational, well defined system of in- 
struction is before them, and they seek to avail themselves of its 
advantages. ‘The system is well economized and well balanced, 
embracing in their true relations all the essential elements, artis- 
tical and religious, of a good style. ‘The season of practice may 
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be limited and the training imperfect in degree ; yet every thing 
is treated according to its relative importance. Two thirds of 
the time will not be spent in acquiring some favorite excellence 
to the detriment of other things of more real value. The words 
of the constituted themes of praise are before the pupils for no 
unimportant or idle purposes. They are not regarded as the 
mere convenient accessories of song or the occasions of mere 
musical fervor or critical illustration. The problem is to make 
them ultimately what they should be, the true basis of religious 
edification, and to render them doubly interesting in this view by 
the skillful appliances of good music. Other teachers will labor 
to make the voice expressive, in some sense, as a musical instru- 
ment; he labors to make the words religiously eloquent by his 
musical appliances. ‘They, by confining the attention of their 
pupils to a multitude of artistic ever-changing observances, would 
secure just expression through the influence of mechanical exe- 
cution and musical fervor. He by such artistic acquirements 
and such measures of taste as have been rendered habitual by ju- 
dicious training, would call the attention of his pupils to the sa- 
cred words as worthy of their devoutest contemplation. He too 
has his exercises for executional improvement, accompanied by 
criticisms which are sometimes minute and severe. This isa 
species of training which may not be neglected; yet he has 
something of a higher order, something which relates to the real 
meaning and spirit of praise. How different is his course from 
that of others who confine the attention of their pupils, even in 
the hours of worship, to the mere claims of the music. You be- 
hold him, while closely drilling on articulation, accent, emphasis 
or momentary pauses, or on the various classes of sentiment and 
emotion, every where treating the sacred words with becoming 
reverence. Again you behold him in the same serious manner 
illustrating, for a brief moment, the meaning and spirit even of the 
words, and pointing out their specific religious use. And then 
again, you find him laying aside all criticism, that the mind of 
the pupil may fix itself without embarrassment upon the themes 
uttered. In all his exercises, he makes a wide distinction be- 
tween criticism and worship, between mere practice and actual 
devotion. Yet even in the most laborious hours of his entire 
course of teaching, he finds his parentheses for praise as a relig- 
ious exercise, separate from all verbal or artistic criticism. The 
effort, at such times, is for the mind to break loose from the en- 
tarizlements of manuer that it may lift itself upwards in delightful, 
heavenly contemplations. This feature in the exercises is essen- 
tial. Itis thus that right habits of taste and of execution are 
properly associated with right thoughts and purposes and feelings 
of devotion. And it is thus that the voice of real praise, as well 
as that of fervent prayer, will be like casting good seed into good 
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ground which will bring forth in our religious assemblies, some 
thirty, some sixty, and some an hundred fold in the way of re- 
ligious edification. 

Ill. The sort of teaching of which we have just given an out- 
line, has been often attended with gratifying success. Why does 
it not always succeed? and why is not the success always per- 
manent? Here is sufficient cause for regret, but not discourage- 
ment. A teacher who is successfully employed for a few short 
months, is suddenly dismissed for the want of support; the mu- 
sic falls into other hands, and then a decline commences. Other 
habits are acquired and other notions prevail. Counsels are 
divided and contentions arise ; the church and congregation are 


‘in trouble ; they wait for the healing of difficulties till patience 


is exhausted ; and then they arise in the attitude of dictation, 
only to render the difficulties more permanent aud more intolera- 
ble. Then what pride, what bitterness, and what enmity are 
awakened! How irritable and how obstinate are the singers! 
How impotent is every effort towards restoring harmony and 
good feeling among the people! The cause of such a failure is 
no mystery, and there is no necessity for its existence. We 
might here refer to circumstances of a subordinate nature—we 
might say that the school should have longer continued—that the 
singers should have been supplied with a different leader—that 
they should have been duly consulted as to every movement 
which concerned them; or that when authoritative interference 
became necessary, the action should have been less precipitate 
and better conducted. And we might proceed to lay down rules 
for the prevention of such evils, or for their removal after they 
had occurred ; but what would it signify? ‘The cause of all the 
evils lies deeper, let this be removed and the evils will soon be 
done away. ‘The school in the case we have supposed was well 
conducted ; but the church, the congregation and the pastor were 
not so stirred up to duty as to lend their efficient codperation. 
They relied upon the management of the teacher, without ap- 
prehending the full bearing of his principles. They had no idea 
of the real cause of his success—it was a thing of course, that 
he exerted a religious influence, for he was a Christian. But 
now that the school was closed and instruction suspended, what 
should hinder a leader from succeeding him who might be of 
auother spirit, or who being of the same spirit, might be wanting 
in discrimination? Difficulties may arise, but who can always 
foresee or prevent them. 

Just at this point, however, we recognize the real cause of 
failure. The church had not been stirred up to active duty. 
The pastor had preached and the teacher had lectured on the 
general subject ; but as the people did nothing—as they had cast 
away individual responsibility in favor of a select choir, they 
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were prepared neither to act nor to advise in such exigencies, 
‘They adopted principles without any knowledge of their prac- 
tical bearings; and after all that had been said in their presence, 
they gained no wisdom which could be available. 

Here then is a third principle which may be deemed funda- 
mental in the process of reform. 'The church must have some- 
thing to do: they must take knowledge of the practical opera- 
tions which are in progress. ‘They must learn by experience 
and observation how to act and how toenjoy. ‘Their own voices 
too, must occasionally mingle in the songs of praise. All who 
can sing without disturbing the devotions of others, should at 
such times enjoy their privilege. ‘To this end let the choir seat 
themselves in the midst of the worshipers at the evening lecture, 
the conference or prayer meeting, so that all may join on these 
occasions, in familiar, well-known tunes, to the general edifica- 
tion. Let these same tunes afterwards be given out occasionally 
in the public assembly on the Lord’s day, with the express un- 
derstanding that the congregation are then to sing in connection 
with the choir. ‘This measure, if not pressed too far, will lead 
to general improvement. [t will awaken new feelings of re- 
sponsibility, interest, natural sympathy and forbearance. It will 
promote the increase of musical knowledge and taste among the 
people ; and have a tendency to unite them in their counsels and 
operations. It is the absence of this union, it is the setting up 
of independent interests and responsibilities, that has occasioned 
almost every disaster which has occurred in the whole history of 
musical influences. Music itself has no such alienating tenden- 
cies; these are the sad offspring of neglect and perversion. But 
if the people are to be of one heart and mind in showing forth 
the praise of God in the temples of his holiness, they must em- 
ploy some practical measures for the promotion of this unanimity. 
Frequent preaching and lecturing, though indispensable, will not 
wholly suffice. There must be consequent action ; there must be 
eflicient codperation. No social religious interest either on earth 
or in heaven, can be made to prosper without some species of 
consentaneous activity. When this is wanting, success will be 
at best uncertain, imperfect, or temporary. 

But we must not further enlarge: the subject is now before us. 
The plan of operations has been sufficiently detailed. Let the 
pulpit speak out unreservedly ; let the music teacher do his duty 
faithfully in the fear of God; and let the church awake to active 
sympathy and to intelligent codperation with the choir ; and the 
efforts, under the Divine blessing, will be attended with increas- 
ing success. Never have we known such an experiment to fail— 
how can it fail? God is ever ready to smile upon the right ob- 
servance of his own institutions, and never more so than when 
we seek to return from past wanderings. ‘The method here de- 
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tailed is not the offspring of idle speculation. It has been re- 
peatedly tried, even in these modern times, with the most grati- 
fying results. The results too have been as permanent as they 
were delightful. They have not been known to cease, till con- 
flicting causes have been allowed to interfere. 
And now need any thing more be said to encourage pastors 
and people to begin in earnest the work of reform wherever it is 
needed? It is no small matter, that the offerings of praise are so 
often abused and desecrated in our solemn assemblies ; that they 
have been for a long time empty and formal in every religious 
point of view, and deficient even in taste and artistic skill. We 
have deplored abuses and sighed over deficiencies; let us now 
awake to effort. Where the practice of psalmody has not been 
deemed respectable, we will make it so; where talent is undisci- 
plined, we will procure instruction till it be rendered available. 
Every one may find something todo. Let all the children be 
instructed. Let those who are spiritual in the church throw 
their influence into schools and rehearsals. And, above all, let 
the pastor, though he should pretend to no musical skill, be often 
present at the meeting of the singers. His influence is greatly 
needed. If he dares not attempt to sing, he understands the 
themes which form the whole groundwork of religious minstrelsy, 
and these at least he can illustrate with happy facility, while by 
his rhetorical knowledge he affords efficient aid in the practice 
of verbal enunciation. Thus will his duty be discharged, while 
the power of his personal influence will not be exercised in vain. 


RP LAP LPL 


Art. IIIL.—THE NECESSITY OF COMPLETENESS IN 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


Thirty-third Annual Report of the American Bible Society. 
New York, May, 1849. 
Fiftieth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society. Boston, May, 1849. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the American Temperance Union. 
New York, May, 1849. 

Ninth Annual Report of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. New York, 1849. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Prison Discipline Society. 
Boston, May, 1849. 


As we attend the anniversaries of the various benevolent so- 
cieties, and afterwards see upon our tables their various annual 
reports, we are impressed with their number, the diversity of their 
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objects, the extent of their field of operations, and yet the one- 
ness of their character and aims. We are also struck with the 
fact that they divide themselves into two classes—one, compri- 
sing societies like the Bible and Missionary Societies, aiming pri- 
marily to supply the spiritual necessities of man ; the other, com- 
prising those like the T’emperance, the Anti-slavery, and the Pris- 
on Discipline Societies, aiming to apply christianity to correct the 
wrongs, the vices, and the woes of society. ‘This fact is of itself 
a sign of the times most significant and cheering. It shows that 
the incompleteness characterizing former developments of Chris- 
tianity is passing away ; that the church is grasping in its fullness 
the idea of Christ’s religion, manifesting it more than ever asa 
hidden spiritual life, and at the same time as a purifying and re- 
forming energy, and thus presenting Christianity to the world at 
once in its relations to God and to man, realizing in its godlike 
character and its majestic operations, the angelic song which, in 
celebrating its introduction, foretold its results—* Glory to God 
in the highest ; on earth peace; good will to men.” 

This classification has its foundation in a distinction inherent 
in Christianity itself. Religion must have its inward and its out- 
ward life. Even heathenism must have its Kleusinian or other 
mysteries, its esoteric and exoteric philosophy. A similar distine- 
tion in Christianity is implied, with less ostentation of mystery, 
but with more reality of grandeur, in the two great command- 
ments, “Thou shait love God with all thy heart, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” The inward life of Christianity is a spiritual in- 
timacy with God ; its outward life is unfolded in all the virtues 
implied in love to man. Says Coleridge; ‘The outward ser- 
vice of ancient religion, the rites, ceremonies, and ceremonial 
vestments of theold law, had morality for their substance. ‘They 
were the letter of which morality was the spirit; the enigma, of 
which morality was the meaning. But morality itself is the ser- 
vice and ceremonial (cultus exterior, Ogyoxeia) of the Christian re- 
ligion. ‘The scheme of grace and truth that became through 
Jesus Christ, the faith that looks down into the perfect law of 
liberty, has ‘light for its garment;’ its very ‘robe is right- 
eousness.’”’ 

This exterior of religion, however, is not, in strict propriety, 
called a garment or robe, which may be put off or on at pleasure. 
‘he mere forms of worship may be so regarded; for they may be 
altered, and Christianity remain, unseemly perhaps in the fashion 
of its coat, yet essentially the same. ‘To insist on these as essen- 
tial to religion, is to be like Dean Swift’s Houyhnhms, who grave- 
ly pronounced poor Gulliver’s hat to be an essential part of his 
head. ‘The exterior of religion is not a garment, but a life and a 
growth ; a living and glorious covering, growing out of the in- 
ward life, as the fish secretes from itself the precious pearl. As 
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the author of Christianity was God manifest in the flesh, so Chris- 
tianity itself is the unfolding of the godlike in the human, the 
heavenly in the earthly. The old writers well characterized it, 
“The life of God in the soul of man.” ‘The divine life within 
produces outwardly a godlike character and conduct. As God is 
true, just and good, so also is he that is vivified with the divine 
life. As God opens his liberal hand, and all creatures are filled 
with good ; so he that is alive to God, opens his tiny hand and 
pours out the good which God has given him. Thus the divine 
life within flows outward in the individual into a morality more 
pure, a benevolence more vigorous than can be originated from 
the earth ; in the family, the market, the station of authority, it 
reproduces the life of Christ; and as it forms the institutions of 
society around it, they are formed according to the pattern of God’s 
own home, till his will is done on earth as it is done in heaven. 
Such are the interior and the exterior of the christian life. Both 
are essential to a correct idea of christianity. 

Nor can either of these thrive alone. Each is essential to the 
other. All that is excellent in morality, all that is grand in hu- 
man progress and beautiful in social intercourse, must spring from 
the life hid with Christ in God. The growth of virtue and be- 
neficence, which rises with all its visible glories, like “the tree 
of the Lord that is full of sap,’ draws its vigor from roots striking 
deep into the spiritual world. 


“ From God is all that soothes the life of man, 
His high endeavor, and his glad success, 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve.” 


It is the hidden life of the spirit that gives birth to martyrdoms 
and reformations, that originates the greatest enterprises of benev- 
olence and the sublimest heroism of virtue; it is the same that 
gives dignity to the most trifling act of obedience, and exalts into 
inviolable sacredness the most insignificant duty. So Herbert 
sings :-— 

“ All may of thee partake ; 
Nothing can be so mean, 

Which with this tincture, FoR THY SAKE, 
Will not grow bright and clean.” 


“ A servant, with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine ; 

Who sweeps a room as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


The same sublime motive makes great sacrifices to be counted 
little, and little duties to be counted great. 

While this interior principle thus infuses its own divine life in- 
to human actions, and alike into the greatest and the most insig- 
nificant, this infusion of itself into human action is essential to its 
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own vitality. The love of God must flow out into the love of 
man, ordie. If the trunk falls and dies when cut off from the 
root, not less must the root perish in its hidden place, if it can not 
push up its life in outward and ever extending growth. If the 
ax cut down this growth, yet as long as life is in the root, it 
pushes up shoot after shoot; when this can be done no more, it 
rots. 

We propose, then, as a subject to be illustrated, the necessity 
to the purity and power of Christianity, of the full and harmonious 
development both of its inward and its outward life. Yor con- 
venience’ sake, we will call the interior and germinant principle 
of the Christian life, godliness or spirituality ; the exterior, which 
pertains to the second great commandment, we will call, for the 
lack of a better term, humanity. The subject proposed may seem 
trite and its discussion needless. But the Christian life has rarely 
shone in its full-orbed glory; its development has been and is 
partial and one-sided. Our arguments will be the historical results 
of its partial and one-sided development. 

We begin with the results of an attempted religion of godliness 
that unfolds itself not at all, or but imperfectly, in humanity. 

Asceticism jis one remarkable product of such a religion. If 
religion is only worship, the outpouring of prayers and medita- 
tions, then it is best to shut ourselves from the din of the world, 
and in solitude to commune with God. If the world is only an 
enemy and a tempter, and not at once the field and the stimulus 
of benevolence, and the arena for exercising and disciplining the 
Christian graces,—the farther we withdraw from it, the less we 
allow ourselves of its comforts, the better for us. In this case 
the inscription on the tomb of Thomas a Kempis is the legiti- 
inate teaching of Christianity ; 


“Oh where is peace ? for thou its paths hast trod.” 
“In poverty, retirement, and with God.” 


It was this spirit which first peopled the deserts with anchorets, 
and which afterwards embodied itself in monastic organizations. 
‘These institutions originated in the misdirected but devout desire 
to lead a life of superior godliness. It is instructive to observe 
that when they had degenerated to hypocrisy, laziness and sen- 
suality, reform was sought by the devout in new and stricter 
rules, more self-tormenting fasts, vigils, poverty, and bodily mac- 
erations ; and such reform resulted in speedy degeneracy agdin. 
So hard was it to see that error. The history of asceticism, 
therefore, isa most thorough demonstration, presented by divine 
providence, to show both the impossibility of sustaining love to 
God, except in the active exercise of love to man, and the corrup- 
tion and ruin resulting from the attempt. 
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A second result of the partial development of Christianity 
under consideration, has been formalism. ‘There is in human 
nature a religious element which prompts all nations to some 
form of religion. Active obedience, the true exterior of piety, 
ceasing, the inward sentiment of worship is itself blown outward 
into an irised bubble of forms, and salvation is sought in the opus 
operatum of outward ceremonies. Such worship naturally be- 
comes overloaded with outward rites ; it naturally seeks its waxen 
candles, its costly robes, its priesthood, and gorgeousness in its 
whole exterior. Just as, according to Christ’s own comparison, 
men spend al! their efforts in adorning a grave on the outside, be- 
cause there is nothing within but rottenness. The greater part 
of religion, both within and beyond the bound of Christendom, 
has been of this type. ‘This has been the religion of the Phar- 
isee, the Mohammedan, the idolater; of the Rornan, the Greek, 
the Armenian and the Nestorian churches; and it is continually 
appearing among Protestants. All exhibit one of the fatal issues 
of a religion held as a mere sentiment toward God, a mere wor- 
ship, or mere effort to escape divine displeasure, in forgetfulness 
that its outward manifestation must be in a life of love to man. 

Here we may correct a common error as to what is needed to 
make Christianity impressive in its outward manifestations; as if 
these outside shows were not a formalism and a corruption, but 
ahelp to the impressiveness of Christian worship. We enter, 
for example, a magnificent cathedral. Worshipers kneel here 
and there and, with “ vain repetitions as the heathen do,” are say- 
ing their Pater nosters and their Aves. “ Beautiful, impressive 
spectacle of devotion!” cries the superficial observer. We pass 
toa foreign land. At the blowing of a trumpet from a minaret 
the traveler stops in his path, the artisan lays down his tools, the 
noise of business and pleasure is hushed, and the entire people 
bow and worship as if a power from heaven had arrested every 
heart and bound it awe-struck in aspell. ‘ Beautiful impressive- 
ness!” again cries the observer. But to the ear of the truly spir- 
itual, the words of Christ, ‘“ Enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut the door, pray to thy Father,” rise on these scenes of 
worship. In this single sentence, by which Christ distinguishes 
Christianity from all other religions, he smites all these displays 
with the breath of his mouth and their glory vanishes forever. 
Worship must be within, the hidden spring of life; and its out- 
ward show must be in a life of love. 

Chauteaubriand exemplifies another form of the same mistake. 
In his “Genius of Christianity,” comparing Christianity with the 
ancient mythology as to the adaptedness of each respectively to 
poetry and the arts, he looks mainly at the exterior,—the artistic 
and the scenic. He offsets the advantage of mythology in its 
beautiful deities, by referring to the angels on their ministry of 
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love, to the legends of recluse saints and holy virgins, and to the 
impressiveness of Christian rites.* 

There may be beauty and poetry, we admit, in the sight of 
a whole people bowing to worship at the sound of a horn or the 
tinkling of a bell, and in all that class of scenes of which this 
may be taken as the representative. But it is not the beautiful 
and poetical of Christianity. Not in this direction is its impres- 
siveness to be sought. Its beauty is the beauty of the spirit rapt 
in devotion : its sublimity is the sublimity of the life toiling to 
do good. Its impressiveness is like that of the everlasting hills 
and the shady vales themselves, rather than like that of the pic- 
tures or the poems that delineate them. It gives the living 
originals of the beautiful and sublime, which it is the highest 
effort of human genius to copy. The Christ blessing little chil- 
dren, his entry to Jerusalem, his passion, his descent from the 
cross ; Pilgrim embarkations, Luther before the diet at Worms, 
Paul before his judges, these and the like manifestations of the 
godlike in character and action, which have supplied the mate- 
rial for the poet and the composer, the painter and the sculptor— 
these are the outward adorning of christianity. "The gems brush- 
ed unconsciously from her robe while intent on her heavenly 
work, have furnished the artist with his richest treasures. The 
very hem of her garment has inspired by its touch the loftiest 
creations of genius. Her beauty is but the luster of herself. 
Like the golden gods with their golden robes on the shield of 
Achilles, her outmost attire and ornaments are wrought by divine 
art from the same heavenly stuff with herself : 


. , ° 
“"Auqo yovosior yobaev J2 eluata boyy.” 


As the “ rainbow round about the throne” of the Eternal is but 


* The reader may be interested in the following characteristic specimens. 
“T] n’y a pas jusque ‘au foible avantage de la différence des sexes et de la forme 
visible que nos divinités ne partagent avec celles de la Gréce, puisque nous 
avons des saintes et des vierges, et que les anges dans |’Ecriture, empruntent 
souvent la figure humaine.”—Part 2, Book 2, Chap. 4. 


“On sait comment Neptune 
. . *S’élevant sur la mer, 
D’un mot calme les flots.’ 


Nos dogmes fournissent un autre genre de poesie. Un vaisseau est prét a 
périr; l’uumdnier par des paroles qui délient les ames, remet a chacun la peine 
de ses fautes ; il adresse au ciel la priére qui, dans un tourbillon, envoie l’esprit 
du naufragé au Dieu des orages. Déja ocean se creuse pour engloutir les 
matelots; déja les vagues, ¢levant leur triste voix entre les rochers, semblent 
commencer les chants funébres; tout a coup un trait de lumiére perce la 
tempéte ; Petoile des mers, Marie, patronne des mariniers, parait au milieu de la 
nue. Elle tient son enfant dans ses bras, et calme les flots par un sourire. 
Charmante religion, qui oppose A ce que la nature a de plus terrible, ce que le 
ciel a de plus doux! au tempéte de Pocean un petit enfant et une tendre mere ” 
—P. 2. B. 4. Ch. 7. 


| 
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the disparted rays of the throne itself, curving in undying beauty 
around it, so it is but the variegated refraction of her own radiant 
goodness which encircles the brow of Christianity with overpow- 
ering glory. And can human decorations enhance her godlike 
beauty? Must she beg the aid of the artistic and the scenic ? 
The impressiveness of Christianity dependent on marching and 
maneuvering! on bowings, and prostrations, and responses! on 
wax candles at noonday, and robes, and architecture, and pic- 
tures! As well bedizen the Andes with ribbons to heighten 
their sublimity. ‘The humiliating fact, wherever it occurs, that 
Christianity needs to eke out an impressiveness by such helps, 
proves that Christianity is shriveling in formalism, supplying the 
loss of its true beauty with pitiful decorations which poorly hide 
its withered and wrinkled decrepitude. 

A third result of a religion in which love to God is not carried 
out in love to man, is slavish terror. ‘There is in man a felt ne- 
cessity of propitiating the unseen God, which is one of the deep- 
est and strongest principles of human action, and which is liable 
to become the predominating sentiment in a religion which has 
regard to God alone. Failing to see that the love of God is to 
show itself in all the services of love to man, the worshiper can 
scarcely apprehend the Most High as a father among his chil- 
dren ; he looks on him only as a terrific power, and regards reli- 
gion only as a necessary sacrifice to appease his wrath. Hence 
the cringing and debasing superstition, which, in the name of reli- 
gion, has crushed and scourged the human soul. 

A fourth result is fanaticism—excitement like that of the 
priests of Baal, when they leaped on the altar and cut them- 
selves, and shouted ;—excitement running often into horrible 
extravagance and cruelty, so that the end is as terrific as the be- 
ginning was ridiculous. 

Such are some of the corruptions resulting from a religion of 
godliness not suitably expanded into humanity. ‘Though here 
considered separately, they have ordinarily been more or less 
blended in the illustrations which history has afforded. The tem- 
perament and circumstances of the individual determine which of 
the four—asceticism, formalism, superstitious terror, or fanaticism 
—will be the predominating characteristic. ‘They are only dif- 
ferent growths of the same unnatural birth. ‘The Pharisee with 
his broad phylacteries is twin brother to the superstitious fetich- 
Worshiper ; and the sleek formalist, that turns so complacently 
the gilded leaves of his bible or his prayer-book in his sumptu- 
ous temple, is twin brother to the vulgar, brawling fanatic whom 
he so intensely despises. 

But the evil tendency of this species of one-sided religion stops 
not here. It goes on to infidelity and atheism. The infidelity 
which flooded Europe at the close of the last century, is charge- 
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able directly on Romish formality and superstition. F anaticism, 
also, in innumerable instances, has burned down to the cold cin- 
ders of unbelief. Whatever the particular form in which a reli- 
gion of godliness without humanity develops itself, the issue is 
the same heartless skepticism. The richest cluster of truth, tor- 
tured by an infernal alchemy, yields at last the very “ vinwm 
demonum” that makes men mad. 

We proceed to consider the results of a religion characterized 
chiefly by humanity, and sinking spirituality to less than its true 
importance. Such an idea of religion would not be likely to be 

early suggested to the human mind ; for the first idea of religion 
is that it isa worship of God. It is the product of a later, a more 
refined and speculative age. Our illustrations of this error, there- 
fore, must be drawn from modern times. We find a striking one 
in the history of Hberal christianity. We look at this history, 
not in the spirit of controversialists; nor is it with the doctrines 
of the several sects that assume the designation /ibera/, that we 
have primarily to do. We introduce it simply as an instructive 
fact in the religious history of man. Looking at it thus, we 
say that so far as this religious movement has had any vitality, 
beyond mere controversial zeal, it has been in the purpose to 
make Christianity more effective in controlling the daily life of 
the individual, the intercourse of the family, and the customs and 
institutions of society. In accomplishing this, though the rela- 
tions of man to God have been in a degree acknowledged theo- 
retically, and even taught sometimes as fundamental, yet in 
eifect they have been comparatively overlooked ; and those deep 
experiences of joy and sorrow, of fear and hope, of agonized de- 
sire, which must be awakened by coming into immediate inter- 
course with the holy God, have been disregarded. lia a word, the 
second great commandment has been made first. 

This peculiarity characterizes Dr. Channing’s writings, who is, 
perhaps, the purest and noblest exemplification on record of this 
kind of religion. ‘The key to his life and efforts was his desire 
to make Christianity less a dogmatism and more a life: less clois- 
tered, and more controlling in the homes, the business, the cus- 
toms, the institutions of life. This appeared more plainly as he 
grew older, till his later years were almost exclusively occupied, 
so far as public labors were concerned, with social and moral re- 
forms. Accordingly, in 1841, he wrote, “I see as yet but one 
decided step toward a higher practical manifestation of Chris- 
tianity, and that is abolition ; and how imperfect that is we both 
know.” 

By him, and the various sects of liberal Christians, the religion 
of humanity has been more thoroughly and extensively tried than 
ever in the world before, and no where more than in New Eng- 
land. We look with justifiable interest for the result of the ex- 
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periment. We have seen the dreary results of a religion having 
disproportionate regard to the unseen world. We have heard the 
changes rung on the words superstition, fanaticism, bigotry, for- 
malism, as if all the religion that ever had existed were but di- 
versified forms of these. And now is to rise on the waiting 
earth an improved theology, a religion of humanity. What, we 
ask, has it accomplished to renovate mankind ? 

We introduce our answer by the testimony of Dr. Channing 
himself. His own recorded language shall declare his disap- 
pointment and dissatisfaction in view of the failure of that 
movement on which he entered with enthusiastic hopes, and to 
which he devoted his life. In 1820 he writes, “I have told you 
how much I think Unitarianism has suffered from union with a 
heart-withering philosophy. I will now add that it has suffered 
also from a too exclusive application of its advocates to biblical 
criticism and theological controversy, in other words, from a too 
partial culture of the mind. I fear we must look to other schools 
for the thoughts which thrill us, which touch the most inward 
springs, and disclose to us the depths of our own souls.” (Me- 
moirs 2: 97.) 

1841. “In saying this I do not speak as a Unitarian, but an 
independent Christian. I have little or no interest in Unitarians 
asasect. I have hardly any thing to do with them. I can en- 
dure no sectarian bonds. With Dr. Priestley, a good and great 
man, who had most to do in producing the late Unitarian move- 
ment, | have less sympathy than with many of the orthodox.” 
Mem. 2: 380. 

1841. “Iam more detached from a denomination, and strive 
to feel more and more my connection with the universal church, 
with all good and holy men. Lam little of a Unitarian, have little 
sympathy with the system of Priestley and Belsham, and stand 
aloof from all but those who strive and pray for clearer light, 
who look for a purer and more effectual manifestation of Chris- 
tian truth.” Mem. 2: 381. 

We are not to understand him as disavowing his former Unita- 
rian sentiments. His belief approached nearer to the evangelical 
system than the bold Socinianism of the mass of Unitarians ; 
but his sentiments were unquestionably the same till his death. 
If there was any change, he attached less importance to some of 
the points of difference between himself and the Socinians. He 
here expresses simply his disappointment and dissatisfaction with 
the failure of Unitarianism to produce “a purer and more effec- 
tual manifestation of Christian truth.” 

1839. “TI would that I could look to Unitarianism with more 
hope. But this system was, at its recent revival, a protest of the 
understanding against absurd dogmas, rather than the work of 
deep religious principle, and was early paralyzed by the mixture 

Vou. VII. 48 
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of a material philosophy, and fell too much into the hands of 
scholars and political reformers ; and the consequence is a want 
of vitality and force, which gives us little hope of its accomplish- 
ing much under its present auspices or in its present form,” 
Mem. 2: 394. 

1841. “Old Unitarianism must undergo important modifica- 
tious or developments. ‘Thus I have felt for years. ‘Though an 
advance on previous systems, and bearing some better fruit, it 
does not work deeply, it does not strike living springs in the 
soul. This is perfectly consistent with the profound piety of in- 
dividuals of the body. But it can not quicken and regenerate 
the world. No matter how reasonable it may be, if it is without 
power.” Mem. 2: 399. 

Such is Channing’s testimony, that Unitarianism, after the 
trial of forty years, had proved itself wanting in vitality and force, 
with all its boasts of reason yet void of power, incapable of 
working deeply and striking living springs in the soul,—incapa- 
ble of quickening and regenerating the world, and therefore not 
to be looked to with hope. 

We proceed to specify some of its results. Jt has failed to pro- 
duce any higher exhibitions of humanity, or to impart any new 
vigor to benevolence. ‘This boasted religion of humanity has 
done less in charity and self-denying toil, than the religion it was 
designed to supersede. While that religion, so often denounced 
as crushing the noble spirit of man, has been sending its mission- 
aries to the ends of the earth, sacrificing the means of subsistence 
in protest against tyranny, as in Scotland and Switzerland, de- 
veloping apostolical constancy under persecution unto death, as 
in Madeira, this religion of humanity has exhibited a singular 
barrenness of toiling and suffering philanthropy. In truth, in 
Switzerland it is the Unitarians that uphold the tyranny of the 
state and wield its persecutions ; the orthodox, that are reduced 
to poverty in vindicating liberty of conscience under their perse- 
cutions. 

This result might have been anticipated. 'T’o teach what vir- 
tue is, and to eulogize its beauty, to point out the evils of society 
and to declaim with eloquence against them, is not what is needed 
for the renovation of mankind. Plato and Confucius did as 
much. And Christ, if a mere teacher and exemplar, will be re- 
duced to the same category and the same pewerlessness with 
them. ‘The need is of motives mighty as the thunderbolt, yet 
soothing as the zephyr, at once to overpower and win the human 
heart to virtue. These motives must be drawn from the world 
that is not seen, and made effective by God’s Spirit ;—they must 
be drawn not merely from God in nature, God the universal Father, 
God presented so as to please a poetical imagination rather than 
relieve a soul burdened with sin, but from ‘God in Christ recon- 
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ciling the world to himself,’—that grand doctrine which Paul 
avows to be the very substance of the ministry commitied to him, 
which we must ever regard as the central idea of Christianity, 
and from which, as a matter of fact, the deepest experiences and 
mightiest efforts of the soul have in all ages sprung. 

A second result of liberal Christianity is the decay of spiritu- 
ality. Much as we find in the writings of Channing to please 
the taste, to exercise the imagination, to instruct and invigorate 
the mind, to stimulate the abhorrence of all injustice, we find 
little to quicken our inmost piety toward God. When we close 
a volume of Leighton, it is with subdued and heavenly emotion, 
which compels us to exclaim: “ Here have we been walking in 
the garden of the Lord, which breathes the fragrance of heaven, 
which drops heavenly fruit in ripeness, and where we have 
caught some strains of the very songs of the blessed.” Our taste 
has been pleased, our imagination exercised, our intellect tasked, 
our views enlarged; but above all, and infused through all, 
abides the sanctifying influence of a mind communing with the 
skies. No such mellow sacredness of feeling, no such lingering 
of heaven’s own spirit abides on the soul, when we close a vol- 
ume of Channing. Spirituality is not the pervading, nor even a 
prominent element in his works; and yet he is in this regard, 
both in his doctrinal views and his devotional feelings, far above 
the Priestleys and Belshams, the arid critics and speculatists that 
give character to common Unitarianism. We are justified, then, 
in setting it down as one result of this new religion of humanity, 
that it withers the spiritual life. It arouses no ery, “ What shail 
Ido to be saved?” It probes not the heart and reveals it not to 
itself. It leads not to the earnest prayer, “God be merciful to 
measinner.” It has no way of reconciliation to God to give 
peace to the troubled conscience. It understands not the joy of 
the new-born soul, nor the peace that “ passeth understanding” 
of the believer in Christ. It often makes the deepest experiences 
of the soul the subject of a sneer, or treats them as the fruit of 
delusion and fanaticism, and repudiates the revivals in which they 
are awakened. It does not naturally utter the deep anguish of 
Paul, “ Oh, wretched man that [ am,” nor the joyous words of 
Peter, “ Whom not having seen we love ; in whom, though now 
we see him not, yet believing we rejoice with joy unspeakable.” 
And it issues at last in the undervaluing of all worship. Says 
one who has followed this tendency to its result. “The only 
worship which seems to me of any importance, is that which 
consists in devotion to principle, love of truth, regard for the right, 
reverence for the pure and perfect, the sublime and beautiful and 
good.” 

We have been struck with the remarkable paucity of Seriptu- 
ral expressions in the uncontroversial writings of Channing and 
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his school. In the old English and American divines, Scriptural 
phrases abound, and the whole air and manner of the thought is 
Scriptural. This has been urged as a fault. Yet it resulted in 
part from the fact that the thoughts and feelings uttered, being 
spiritual and heavenly, naturally clothed themselves in the spir- 
itual and heavenly language of God’s word ; naturally took flight 
on the “ winged words” of inspiration. Christianity has intro- 
duced a new set of ideas; it necessarily uses peculiar words and 
phrases to express them. It is neither cant nor affectation in a reli- 
gious writer to use that peculiar phraseology, and to mold the 
whole mass of the thought in the Scriptural mold. We must be- 
lieve, therefore, that the phenomenon of Christian teachers issu- 
ing whole volumes on religious subjects with scarcely more of 
Scriptural language and the peculiar air of Scriptural thought than 
in the writings of Plato, must be more than a mere matter of 
taste. It must result from the fact that the sentiment to be ex- 
pressed, being deficient in spirituality, is such as does not natu- 
rally utter itself in the words, nor breathe through its whole ex- 
pression the spirit of the Scriptures. 

Another result has been the undervaluing of religious truth. 
In their zeal for practical Christianity, they have come to regard 
it of little consequence what a man believes Christianity to be. 
Says Channing, “ Practical righteousness is all in all, and every 
system which embraces motives enough to a good practice is suf- 
ficiently correct.” This prineiple contains an actual abandonment 
of Christianity. Our Savior prays, “ Sanctify them through thy 
truth.” He offers his teaching as a revelation of that truth 
which is to be the guide and the motive to a life acceptable to 
God. What is it but an abandonment of Christianity to believe 
that a man is equally a Christian, whether he believe that Christ 
is God, or man; that the crucifixion is an expiatory sacrifice, or 
the mere martyrdom of a good man ; that depravity is natural and 
total, or that ‘the principle which forms the basis of the Chris- 
tian system,—‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself,’—is an instinctive 
principle of man’s moral nature—just as naturally and really re- 
vealed to every moral being, who is in any degree cultivated, as 
it was to Moses, Confucius, or Jesus?” It is sweeping away at 
a breath the very idea of Christianity as a system of revealed 
truth to guide to God, and a system of motives to repentance and 
obedience ; it teaches that there is no necessary connection be- 
tween the truth of Christianity and the life of a Christian ; that 
the revelation of Christ is neither essential nor important to that 
“‘ practical righteousness” which “is all in all.” When once the 
essential connection between the truth which Christianity reveals 
and the life which it requires fails to be seen, there is no longer 
any reason for a supernatural revelation ; and the inference is easy 
that Christianity, Mohammedism and Brahminism, are equally 
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the different developments of the religious element natural to 
man ; the Bible, the Koran and the Shaster, equally the diverse 
results of human speculation. We charge it on this scheme of 
“ practical righteousness,” that it incorporates into the very prin- 
ciple with which it starts, a virtual abandonment of Christianity 
as a revelation of the way of salvation ; that it thus has brought 
God’s truth into contempt, has given encouragement to error, 
and undermined the very foundations of the gospel and of man’s 
salvation. 

Says Dr. Channing, “ Religious books are preéminently dull. 
If we wished to*impoverish a man’s intellect, we could devise 
few means more effectual than to confine him to what is called a 
course of theological reading.” We will not speak of South, 
whose vigorous Saxon so displays the power of our language ; 
nor of Taylor and Leighton and Bishop Hall, who captivate by 
their beauties not less than they instruct by their thoughts. But 
we ask, what shall we think of a man who can turn up the rich 
mines of spiritual instruction in Howe and Owen and Edwards, 
and be only impoverished ? Must we not see here the effects of 
a system, which, setting out with denying the fundamental im- 
portance of the truth, so impoverishes its disciples, that, like the 
lean kine of Egypt, they can devour the fatness before them 
only to remain lean as before ? 

Another result has been the encouragement of superficial and 
spurious reforms. We by no means intend to identify any one 
of these schemes with any one sect of liberal Christians. Yet a 
religion which teaches the natural purity of man, will naturally 
lead to reforms based on the doctrine that the miseries of man 
result from the wrong constitution of society rather than from 
the depravity of the human race. A religion mainly conversant 
with the relations of man to man, would naturally give shelter to 
superficial schemes of reform which overlook man’s relations to 
the world that is not seen. And a religion rooted and growing 
up on the principle that there is no essential connection between 
the belief of Christian truth and the development of the Chris- 
tian life, would naturally attract around itself dreamers and error- 
ists of every hue, like swarms of insects, and whatever fruit it 
put forth might be expected to be blighted by the vermin breed- 
ing in its own trunk, and to fall before it could be ripened. Hence 
the many projected methods of spurious and semi-infidel reform- 
ations, if not originated by liberal Christianity, look naturally to 
its various sects for sympathy, and receive from them many of 
their most vigorous supporters. 

But we need dwell no longer on these incomplete results of the 
kind of Christianity under consideration ; for already, before our 
eyes, it has issued in actual infidelity ; in denying inspiration, 
miracles and supernaturalism ; in the misty and heartless specula- 
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tions of pantheism. This has been the direct issue of liberal 
Christianity ; it sprung up in its very bosom, and is in it, and 
part and parcel of it still. The following sentences from a pam- 
phlet will at once indicate this result and its connection with a 
religion of mere humanity: “ While I am conscious of not mer- 
iting the epithet infidel, I am willing to relinquish the name 
Christian, and am well satisfied with the simple appellation 
man. For though it is no small matter to be a true Christian, I 
now see that it is much more to be a whole, a simple, and a true 
man. ‘The human soul is outgrowing Christianity, as it has pre- 
viously outgrown other systems and technicalities. The princi- 
ples and truths embraced in these will endure, as all that is true 
will endure, forever. But as man progresses in the knowledge of 
the truth, he learns that he is not to live by recorded precedents, 
or upon the experience of others ; but to go forth freely and spon- 
taneously in obedience to his own pure instincts. He is not to 
be a follower of Moses or of Jesus, but to follow the light within 
him; and thus be true to his own soul. As from among the 
Jews came some of a more extended vision, afterwards called 
Christians, so from among Christians are coming a still more 
enlightened and liberal class, who will acknowledge no name but 
that of Humanrry ; no creed but Universat Trutu !” 

We have cited Dr. Channing’s expressions of dissatisfaction 
and disappointment at the results of Unitarianism. Events have 
ever since been making clearer the reasonableness of such com- 
plaints. It would seem that a considerable portion of this sect of 
liberal Christians now entertain similar views. ‘They have be- 
come alarmed at the apparition of infidelity among them, and at 
the icy powerlessness of their religion. As the preacher at their 
anniversary in Boston in 1848 for substance remarked, they have 
fallen into a state which always marks a period of decadence, 
whether in literature, art, or religion, a state of self-consciousness 
and self-criticism. ‘Their public speeches and writings have been 
loaded with expressions of dissatisfaction with themselves. Dur- 
ing the last winter, also, we have witnessed the phenomenon of 
special religious meetings among them, an avowed object of 
which was to seek a deeper spirituality ; in which the great bur- 
den of remark was the need of a deeper spirituality ; and in which 
were uttered week after week sentiments on this point, which 
coming from ‘Trinitarians would indeed excite no attention, be- 
cause spirituality of sentiment is the usual material of their meet- 
ings, but which, coming from Unitarians, have been published 
through all the land as a remarkable sign of the times. We 
know not that they have yet discerned that the lack of spiritual- 
ity which they deplore, and which the whole history of their sect 
has exhibited, is owing to the defectiveness of their religious sys- 
tem—a system which makes a deep spirituality impossible, by 
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leaving out its most important elements. ‘T'o our minds it is ap- 

nt. While we rejoice that they are becoming sensible of 
their lack of spirituality, we pray the great Father of lights to 
show them its real cause in the imperfect and one-sided, and con- 
sequently barren and corrupting developments they have given to 
Christianity. 

This century has presented another striking exhibition of the 
fatal results of a religion of humanity. We refer to that singular 
medley which goes under the general name of Garrisonism— 
liveliest extant realization of Milton’s “ Paradise of fools.” It 
originated as an application of Christianity to the evil of slavery. 
But the scion took to itself the whole growth of the tree. Chris- 
tianity grew into anti-slavery. Here was a most intense realiza- 
tion of the religion of humanity. This, also, has issued in infi- 
delity. It has opened a perfect Pandora’s box of errors and mis- 
chiefs. And what is remarkable, yet perfectly natural, this re- 
ligion, which began as a philanthropy, has issued in a hatred of 
man, and a bitter abusiveness, such as the world never saw sur- 
passed. ‘Thus, as a religion of godliness without humanity does 
presently undermine all love to God, so a religion of humanity 
without godliness is likely to run presently into hatred of man. 

Such are the disastrous results, actually realized in the history 
of the world, of separating the godliness and the humanity of 
religion. Whichever is made preponderant, whichever is disre- 
garded, though the process be different, the result is in either case 
corruption and infidelity. 


We are met here by the question, How is Christianity mani- 
fested in our churches now? Does it shine full-orbed like the 
sun, or, like the silver bow of the new moon, is it a circlet of 
light embosoming a mass of darkness? 

We answer that Christianity is now in a transition from pre- 
dominating spirituality and its resulting evils, toa more harmoni- 
ous life of godliness in humanity. Unitarianism is but an off- 
shoot of this tendency of the age, and will not be useless in 
effecting the great result. Piety has become more active, and 
the inward experience is, in some respects, characterized differ- 
ently from what it was when piety was more exclusively a nurs- 
ing of the devotional feelings. Still it must be acknowledged 
that our piety has too little of the element of humanity. Our 
benevolent associations, through which the activity of the church 
is chiefly exercised, aim primarily to extend the spirituality of 
religion. And we may remark in passing, that the lack of such 
enterprises among liberal Christians is a remarkable proof that 
the spiritual element is dwarfed in their Christianity. Revivals, 
both in their symptoms and their results, betray a too exclusive 
regard to the unseen world. Prevailing views of religion indi- 
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cate the same. Men talk of “getting religion,” as if it were, not 
a life to be lived, but merely a safeguard to be “got” against the 
perils of the world to come. It is appeasing God and wiuning 
his favor, more than leading a holy life. Attention is concentra- 
ted on the mere beginning of a Christian life, on “obtaining a 
hope,” with too little thought of the obligation to subsequent 
holiness. The same fact is manifest in the lives of Christians. 
The consummation of obtaining a hope once passed, multitudes 
sink into stupidity and live as they lived before. Churches quar- 
rel and divide, and yet while hating one another most conscien- 
tiously, talk and pray in their own circles with all devoutness. 
It is not sufficiently felt that it is a part of religion to restrain 
anger and fretfulness ; to produce meekness, gentleness, forgive- 
ness ; to sweeten all the intercourse of the family with courtesy 
and love ; to polish all the intercourse of life with the good man- 
ners of unaffected kindness; and to cause to look with a heart of 
good will on even the most faulty dispositions. Religion, as ex- 
tensively manifested, does not glow with the universal desire to 
impart happiness; does not produce truthfulness, such that the 
Christian’s word is as good as his bond; nor strict integrity, nor 
honorable largeness of spirit, nor generosity, nor liberality. It 
leaves too much room for the sneer, “If a man is not honest be- 
fore his conversion, religion will not make him honest.” The 
pastor feels his heart aching too often from such causes, to permit 
him to think that the church as yet fully understands the relations 
of Christianity to the life; or realizes that religion, originating 
in penitential but affectionate trust in God, is a life of lov- 
ing obedience to his will, and of growing conformity to his im- 
age in all the feelings and duties of every day. The same fact 
is apparent in the worldliness of the church. Like an eagle 
pouncing on a poisonous serpent, she has stooped from her lofty 
flight to seize the treasures of the world; and as she attempts to 
soar again, her wing falters beneath its sting, and she falls and 
wallows on the ground. Money is the central idea of modern 
civilization. The mass of Christians do not show sufficiently by 
their less eager pursuit, or their more enlightened use of it, that 
they are laying up treasure in the skies. Who would imagine 
from looking at the mass of Christians, that they believed the 
love of money was the root of all evil, or were aiming to act on 
the principle, “ Love not the world, neither the things that are in 
the world; for if any man love the world, the love of the Father 
is not in him.” Christianity can never exercise its power in the 
world till this grand truth is more thoroughly apprehended, that 
religion is not only conviction of sin, and trusting in God, and 
hoping for mercy, but that it lays its hand on all the resources of 
business, and requires its professor to live for another object than 
the acquisition of property—the great object of being like God, 
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and doing good. Whoever will stamp on the mass of the church 
the sentiment of these five monosyllables—‘ Ye are not your 
own’—will work a reformation as much needed and as important 
as Luther’s was. 

We see another proof of the same fact, in the relation of our 
Christianity to social and political evils. ‘The world has been an 
orange for kings and nobles to suck. 


“ Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi.” 


It would seem as if the prayer had always been answered which 
Hesiod represents 4ix,, the goddess of justice, as offering to Jupiter; 


“Ogee axotion dino: dtacballias Bacio.” 


But Christianity is to rectify this injustice. It, in every Chris- 
tian, is the production of the life of Christ. Its gentle influence 
presses on society, to reproduce in all social customs and insti- 
tutions the life of Christ. Had it, even since the reformation, 
existed in its full power as a divine life in the human soul, the 
organic evils and oppressions of society might have far more rapidly 
passed away. It has, indeed, been pressing of late against social 
evils, with rapidly increasing power. The usages that produce 
intemperance, the fashions and notions that tolerate licentious- 
ness, the institution of slavery, the practice of war, the thrones of 
tyranny, have begun to feel the mighty pressure. The principle 
—“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’’—is already incor- 
porated for substance in some political constitutions ; it is echoed 
through Christendom in the ery, “ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 
The influence of Christianity in producing these results is mani- 
fest. But it is too manifest, also, that Christianity does not ap- 
pear every where as a life of purity and power, in irreconcilable 
antagonism to oppression and wickedness; nay, that it may still 
be found allied with social wickedness and twining like ivy in lov- 
ing embrace around old and moldering evils. It should always 
carry with it the spirit of martyrdom in opposition to iniquity. 
But it is to be questioned if the possibility of the spirit of mar- 
tyrdom is not taken away by the principle of compromise and 
choosing between two evils. While, then, we joyfully see Chris- 
tianity unfolding itself more and more as a purifying and life- 
giving energy in society, we must confess that it is still far from 
realizing its full-orbed glory as the love of God flowing outward 
in the love of man. 

We must add a cautionary remark before leaving this part of 
the subject. When the church makes any movement in the di- 
rection of a more effectual application of Christianity to the life, 
there is always a danger of diminishing her spirituality. It arises 
from the tendency to prosecute this movement as something sep- 
arated from spirituality rather than as a growth from it. From 
such a tendency in the church, it has always come to pass that 

Vox. VII. 49 
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the morality of the individual has savored of self-righteousness 
and legality, and social reforms have been superficial and transit- 
ory. ‘This danger threatens the spirituality of the church from 
the growing activity of the present day. What is needed is, not 
merely an increased activity of the church in all the applications 
of Christianity to society, but that all these movements in the 
direction of humanity be, as they have never been before, the 
growth of a pure spirituality, the unfolding in universal love of a 
sublime godlikeness. ‘There is now far too little of a deep spirit- 
uality in “the church. It may be there is too little spirituality be- 
cause there has been too little humanity ; or humanity, if at all, 
as something other than the unfolding and exercise of the spiritu- 
ality of religion. Separate, each is weak and decaying. But 
when the spirituality of the closet flows out in a life that recog- 
nizes God in every event, sanctifies every act as an act of love 
and a free-will offering to him, controls all business and dis- 
poses of all gains by a simple reference to his will, breathes into 
every emotion and thought the spirit of Christ, resists every sin 
as with the steadfastness of an apostle sent by God to bear wit- 
ness to the truth, feels every where the responsibilities of a stew- 
ard of the Most High, and so finds in every act the discipline and 
exercise of the inmost spiritual life; then is realized the life of 
God in the soul of man; then the humanity and the spirituality 
of religion each strengthens, preserves, and purifies the other, and 
Christianity becomes the power of God to salvation, having prom- 
ise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come. 


There is much that is disheartening in the foregoing views, 
and justice would not be done to the subject if we dismissed it 
here. We must add, therefore, the remark that amid all that has 
been partial and imperfect in the actual exhibition of Christianity, 
progress has been continually made toward a more comprehensive 
idea of what it is, and a more harmonious development of the 
Christian life. 

It should be noted, however, that there is a perfect record of 
Christianity in the Bible. Its progress, therefore, consists, not in 
the accretions of human reason upon it, but in the penetration of 
the reason more deeply into it; and in bringing out its truths in 
their application to the life. Its progress, therefore, is like a crys- 
tallization ; all the materials exist suspended in the fluid, but are 
progressively arranging themselves in their order, and bringing 
out the regularity, the transparency, and the beauty of the per- 
fect crystal. 

The history of Christianity has been marked by progress in 
determining the full scope both of its doctrinal teachings and of 
its prac tical life. Whoever supposes that the doctrines of ortho- 
doxy were taught by the early fathers in their present systematic 
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fullness and precision, betrays a shameful ignorance. They have 

ually come, through protracted investigation and discussion, 
into their present form. For example, the term original sin, was 
first introduced by Augustine, who also went much farther than 
either the Greek or Latin fathers before him, affirming the impu- 
tation of Adam’s sin in the strictest juridical sense. The doc- 
trine of the atonement, as to the particular question of the reason 
for the necessity of Christ’s death, has passed through various 
forms. It was held that by his death Christ paid the ransom for 
men and paid it to Satan; by others that he paid it to God. In 
the middle ages, especially by Anselm, the idea of satisfaction was 
made more prominent, and Christ’s death was regarded as paying 
the sinner’s debt. This theory was subsequently modified, es- 
pecially by Grotius, who taught that Christ made satisfaction, not 
to God but to the law, the honor of which must be supported for 
the sake of the public good. Out of this has grown the “ govern- 
mental theory,” now perhaps the most prevalent among Protestants ; 
—a theory, by the way, agreeing in principle, though not in details, 
with that of the Unitarians, that the whole aim of Christ’s life 
and death was to influence man, not at all to satisfy the justice of 
God ; since it represents his death simply as a governmental ex- 
pedient to sustain in God’s creatures their reverence for the law. 
The apostle’s idea is far more comprehensive,—“ that God might 
be just and the justifier of him that believeth in Jesus ;’”—not 
merely that men might see his justice, but that he might Be just 
in justifying the sinner. Whatever objections the modern theory 
may avoid, there is something in the old doctrine of the school- 
men, “the satisfaction of divine justice,” which approaches near 
to the central and fundamental idea of the atonement, and which 
the modern theory does not express ;—that God might Br just, 
which he could not Be in justifying the sinner without Christ's 
death. It would seem, therefore, that something is still wanting 
to the full expression of this doctrine, and that the question of 
Anselm, ‘‘ Cur Deus homo?” yet waits a solution. Other doc- 
trines present a similar history. ‘‘ Many a brief phrase in sym- 
bols and confessions is the result of ages of discussion and inves- 
tigation.” 

But if all the elements of the Christian system lie complete in 
the Bible, how can these ages of progress in its development be 
possible? A full answer to this question, demanding, as it does, 
a whole treatise for itself, would lead us too far from our pres- 
ent subject. We must be content with barely indicating the 
solution. Man is a reasonable being. His reason must receive 
whatever truth he believes. When therefore, a supernatural 
revelation is propounded, it must needs be that reason is set 
te work to reconcile that truth with itself; to fit it in, at every 
joint, with its own consciousness and insight; nay (if we 
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make the distinction) to find its harmony also with the deductions 
of the understanding ; for all knowledge is in truth sacred, 
knowledge of God; and had we minds large enough, we could 
trace theology outward into all knowledge, and show the rela- 
tions and harmony of its inmost mysteries with the outmost facts 
of science, as being all one vast revelation of God ; the different 
pipes of one organ, through which are breathing different parts of 
one eternal harmony. Reason must study these relations of re- 
vealed truth to its own knowledge. ‘Thus what is propounded 
as a system of faith, tends to become a system of reason. The 
truths of one must be fitted and adjusted to the truths of the 
other. Men may say what they will of philosophizing about 
christianity ; but such philosophizing isa necessity of the human 
mind; nothing less than the annihilation of rational character 
can prevent it. It is the work of reason bestirring herself to 
build within her own domain a fitting residence for the revelation 
that has descended to her from heaven; building the gold and 
silver and fine-twined linen and cedar-wood and mighty stones of 
her own gathering, into a temple for this heaven-born truth. 
That work shall yét be done. Every stone and beam, every plate 
of gold and every gem, every hanging and hook and flower of 
reason’s treasures, shall be fitly adjusted around the Holy of Holies 
of God’s revelation, its ornament and defense, yet all one sacred 
temple. Not the deepest truths alone, but the facts of all natural 
science shall be built into that temple as columns that support, or 
ornaments that beautify it; the inventions of art shall be laid as 
the tongs and the fleshhooks at its altar and the snuffers for its 
lights; and reason herself shall reverently minister as its high- 
priest. 

The accomplishment of this must have been, under any circum- 
stances, a work of time. But when Christianity came, it found 
men’s minds preoccupied with false philosophies, and prone, as 
always, through love of sin, to reject the truth. All this hindered 
its full impression on their minds. It was to be expected that 
even noon-day light from heaven falling on such minds, would be 
refracted into prismatic hues, or perhaps obscured to the dingiest 
gloom by the medium of thought and feeling through which it 
passed. Add to all this the political and social condition of the 
world, which was bringing on the dark ages, and we shall have 
no need to wonder at the slow and toilsome development of 
Christian doctrine. 

The primitive church with the simplicity of a child-like faith, 
received Christianity as it fell from the lips of the apostles. Their 
theology was uncontroversial, their belief Scriptural, not because 
they had the answers to the questions which have been debated 
in the church for ages, but because the questions were not yet 
raised. The work of reason on Christianity was not begun. 
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Disgusted by the acknowledged violence and mischiefs of con- 
troversy, many look back to this primitive state as the ideal of 
perfection in theology ; they sigh that the church might return 
to the same unquestioning belief. But they ask an impossibility. 
How many individuals, when their minds have become enlarged 
with knowledge, tortured by doubts and conflicting sentiments, 
have longed to go back to the unquestioning, traditional faith of 
childhood. But they can not do it unless their minds are first re- 
duced to the feebleness and ignorance of the child’s. Equally 
impossible is it for the church to go back to the simplicity of her 
infant faith. It involves the principle of the papacy, infantile ac- 
quiescence in the decisions of mother church ; and consequently 
perpetual infancy of the mind. Fashionable as are the eulogi- 
ums from the most opposite sources,—the Carlyleisms and the 
Puseyisms about “ the ages of faith” and the pitiable inferiority of 
our doubting times,—these ages of inquiry are, after all, a more 
advanced stage of human and of Christian progress, than those 
ages of unquestioning belief; they are a condition through which 
Christianity must pass in its transition to a full development and 
an effectual triumph. There is no alternative but for reason to 
push through her work and finish it. There is a rationality, if not 
a rationalism in Christianity. ‘The error of the Rationalist is, not 
that he seeks this rationality, but that, impatient at the difficul- 
ties of this great problem of ages, he brushes away all supernatu- 
ralism and erects a structure of pure reason in its stead. He cuts 
the Gordian knot and then boasts of having untied it. Let not 
the Christian imitate his one-sidedness. While he teaches a ra- 
tionalism without revelation, let not the Christian, by an analo- 
gous error, teach a supernaturalism without reason; but let him 
patiently labor to show the harmony and the junctions of all that 
is revealed with all that is rational. It is the error of the Ration- 
alist that he reduces all phenomena to the course of nature. Let 
not the Christian, by a similar error, deny that there is in Chris- 
tianity any analogy or relation to nature; but let him dare, de- 
voutly and discreetly, to unfold it in its harmony with that eternal 
plan of which “ the course of nature” is itself only a part. That 
eternal plan, dimly held forth in nature, is further, but still par- 
tially, disclosed by revelation ; the loftiest inductions of science 
and the sublimest disclosures of revelation furnish only the ele- 
mentary facts from which the reasoning of angelic minds may 
demonstrate its uniform and necessary laws. Let it be the aim 
of defenders of Christianity to solve the problem which Rational- 
ists reject as insolvable ; to show the reasonableness of every doc- 
trine of the gospel, its relations and place in the universal system 
of truth, and its necessary result as a part of the divine plan 
which is the perfect and the eternal constitution of the universe. 
This, with more or less clearness of vision, has been the work of 
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ages. Viewed in this light, the theological discussions of the 
past are seen to be, not logomachies, but the toilsome work of 
building the temple of truth ; and the acknowledged evils attend- 
ant on it have been the rubbish of the unfinished work, or the 
occasional crash or breach resulting from the unskillfulness of the 
builders. And it will be found at last that the fathers and the 
schoolmen contributed to the progress of Christianity as really as 
the reformers, the Puritans, and the modern missionaries. 

Here we must allude to the superficialness of modern liberal 
Christians in their arrogant denunciations of all older systems, 
their flippant boasts of their “improved theology,” their avowed 
contempt of theological discussions as “ impoverishing” the mind, 
and their implied claim that they first and alone have attempted 
to harmonize reason and revelation. ‘They show either their 
ignorance of the past, or their incapacity to comprehend the 
mighty struggles of the human mind in solving that greatest 
of problems, the reception of a supernatural revelation by the 
reason, the junction of the infinite with the finite, the divine 
with the human. And after all their pretensions, instead of 
really throwing light on the problem, they have done little or 
nothing but to avoid difficulties by oracular negations of difficult 
truth, without any substituted afiirmations; by violently evis- 
cerating the gospel of the very doctrines which constitute the 
essence of its character as a revelation; by denying piecemeal its 
inspiration, and ultimately, with the Rationalist, denying its su- 
pernaturalism altogether. ‘Thus they make religion rational by 
leaving out the great truths which characterize it as supernatural, 
and free Christianity from mysteries by denying whatever in it is 
mysterious—denying the sublime truths in which it passes off 
with awful grandeur into the infinite, and links itself, as some- 
where a revelation of God must, with the incomprehensible. 
And this they presume to offer as the final triumph of reason 
over the difficulties of revelation, the solution of the great prob- 
lem of the world! Would they study the past more thoroughly, 
they might at least learn modesty. 

The development of the Christian life has been analogous to 
that of Christian doctrine. ‘Though the Christian life of the 
apostolical churches was marred by lingering superstitions and 
habits of Judaism and heathenism, yet, considering the materials 
composing those churches, it was exhibited with astonishing pu- 
rity and fullness. In some respects it has never been surpassed. 
But this was evanescent. Christianity was not yet in a condition 
to wield an abiding power. Received with a childlike and un- 
questioning faith, it produced for the time its glorious results. 
But before those results could be permanent, it must endure the 
questioning of the human mind, must win a triumph over skepti- 
cism, demonstrate its harmony with the certainties of human 
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knowledge and its right to contradict its falsehoods, and establish 
itself impregnably, not only in the faith but in the reason of man. 
There was a moral necessity that, during this process, there should 
be “a falling away” both from the simplicity of the Christian 
faith and the purity of the Christian life. This Paul foresaw and 
foretold. But if attended with “a falling away,” Christianity 
was still entrenching itself in the citadel of men’s minds and pre- 
paring, by first mastering the reason, to rise to a new and perma- 
nent control of the life. And amid corruptions innumerable and 
many backward movements, we can trace the slow, but increas- 
ingly rapid growth of the idea of the Christian life to its original 
scriptural fullness. We discern the grand idea of communion 
with God asserting its power in monks and hermits and mystics. 
In the reformation we see the doctrines of justification by faith 
and of the sufficiency of the Scriptures applied to the guidance of 
sinners to God, and with these the love of truth and the spirit of 
free inquiry are unfolded as parts of the Christian life. In the 
Puritans, this life, losing nothing of what it has already won, is 
unfolded in its application to the constitution of the church and 
of the state, working out a demand for universal freedom. Ata 
later date it unfolded the spirit of missions, and identifies itself 
with all-consecrating benevolence. Again, it expands into oppo- 
sition, though still imperfect and sometimes misguided, to slavery 
and war. And now it is brought face to face with another gigan- 
tic evil, hitherto in all the history of the world scarcely regarded 
as remediable, the terrific inequalities of society not only in 
wealth, but in all the facilities for education and happiness, and in 
all the external encouragements and helps to virtue. Thus the 
Christian life has been expanding and approaching its divine 
wholeness. Every new element of power opened from its previ- 
ously undeveloped resources, it retains ; while from age to age it 
opens in uew directions. ‘The expansion which it now exhibits, 
consolidated by the contests of ages, is not again to pass away ; 
itis to continue till Christianity be unfolded in all its glory; tll, 
sustained as it always is by the hand and confirmed by the voice 
of God, it shall also be upheld by human reason, encircled by the 
affections, built indissolubly into the whole framework of society, 
and interwoven into the whole web of human life. 

By all the foregoing considerations we are led to the inference 
which shall conclude this inquiry: That a more comprehensive 
idea of Christianity, and a more full development of the Christian 
life are the great desideratum for completing the triumphs of the 
cross. 

It will be seen that the progress of Christianity is of two sorts. 
One, its extension to individuals and nations who had not before 
embraced it. ‘T'o this the energies of the church—such fraction 
of them as can be secured by the most pungent appeals and the 
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most laborious agencies—are now mainly directed. There is an- 
other sort of progress: progress in the development of Christianity 
itself to a purer spirituality, a more lovely humanity, a more ener- 
getic benevolence, and to a Christian life more equably balanced 
and proportioned, and more in harmony with all the fullness of 
its sacred truths. And this we urge as more fundamental than 
the other, needed to secure that other, and to stamp all the heav- 
enly influences of Christianity on society. 

It is needed to remove the skepticism which prevails. We have 
seen how Christianity, through its imperfection, has from time to 
time issued in infidelity. Into this age, as into a common sewer, 
have flowed down the dregs and drainings of all preceding cor- 
ruptions ; both that putrid residuum of formalism, superstition 
and fanaticism, the ribald infidelity of the Tom Paine school ; 
and the more volatile and ammoniacal product of German radi- 
calism and American liberalism. We are not to wonder, there- 
fore, that the age is impregnated with skepticism. And we can 
not but feel that the conflict before the church at present is not 
with the Papacy as such, nor with Puseyism, nor with Unitarian- 
ism as such, but with infidelity. In the palmy days of Roman- 
ism the entire population was impressed with the most unques- 
tioning belief of Christianity and the strongest attachment to the 
church. The great work now is to impress the entire popula- 
tion with a thorough conviction of the reality of religion ; the 
thorough conviction that it is, in the words of Daniel Webster, 
“a necessary and indispensable element in any great human 
character.” 

To accomplish this, the whole history of infidelity shows the 
importance of unfolding Christianity before the world in all its 
divine features. If infidelity has sprung from formalism, super- 
stition and fanaticism, let Christianity be seen as a spiritual and 
holy life ; if; like much modern infidelity, from the imperfect an- 
tagonism of Christianity to the evils of society, show it in its 
Christ-like benevolence, energy and wisdom, in the work of re- 
form ; if from rationalism, show it in all its harmony with reason. 

Every pastor knows that the inconsistent lives of Christians 
are a fruitful seed plot of skepticism. One holy man, exemplify- 
ing religion in all its beauty, uniting in his life the heavenly and 
divine with the human, is worth more for the work of producing 
in a parish a practical conviction of the reality of religion than a 
whole library on the evidences of Christianity. So there is no 
argument more convincing than the history of Christianity, im- 
perfect as it has been ;—the heroism of its martyrs, the story of 
Waldenses, Moravians and Puritans, the living power with which 
from the beginning it has shaped the history of nations, and the 
blessings which it has conferred on society. What if, during 
these 1800 years, the whole church had been as pure and god- 
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like as the Puritans and the Waldenses? What if—far more than 
this—it had been drawing out a// its divine resources among 
men? The wish is vain. Yet the very conception of it indi- 
cates a resistless argument for Christianity. What but the reli- 
gion of God, must be that Christianity, the ideal of which, realized 
in the world, would make the individual perfect, and society the 
copy of heaven? If the very idea affords such an argument, 
what would have been the demonstration afforded by its realiza- 
tion for centuries. If, then, we would banish skepticism, that 
ideal must be more fully understood, and more fully realized in 
all its applications to the life of the individual and to the customs 
and institutions of society. When in behalf of God’s universal 
Church, thus realizing the heavenly ideal of piety, we can fling 
down the challenge, “ Walk about Zion and go round about her; 
tell the towers thereof; mark ye well her bulwarks; consider 
her palaces,” then may we expect even infidelity’s brazen cheek 
to blush confession of her wrong and own that Christianity is 
divine. 

The full development of Christianity is essential to save Chris- 
tianily itself from corruption. Many reformations have attended 
its progress. But it is remarkable that these reformations have 
soon petrified into an orthodoxy of their own, and need a new 
reforming. How many such pillars of salt raise their motionless 
forms to admonish us. Such had been the issue of Luther’s Re- 
formation in Germany before the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. “ ‘The Bible was perhaps less used before the time of 
Spener in Protestant universities, than it had been under penalty 
of excommunication, by pious Catholics before the Reformation. 
In place of the Scriptures the different symbols established by 
the Protestant church were taught and studied. The minutest 
distinctions established by them were contended for with the 
greatest zeal, and the least deviation from them was pronounced 
heresy and punished most severely. As to the practical effects 
which the doctrines of Christianity should have upon their own 
hearts, and the manner in which they should exhibit them for 
the benefit of others, nothing was said to the students by their 
teachers. ‘Thus disciplined, they went forth to repeat from the 
pulpit what they had learned at the university, and fought over 
their idle battles, in which their own learning and skill were 
carefully displayed, to the neglect of every thing which might 
arouse the careless, persuade the doubting, or satisfy the deep 
desires and assuage the sorrows of the heart.” Similar was the 
issue of the Reformation of Knox in Scotland. The spirit of 
Fox has expired in the Quakers. And even Puritanism was be- 
coming a dead orthodoxy within a hundred years from the land- 
ing at Plymouth. 
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We are now living in a religious movement differing in some 
of its characteristics from all that have preceded it, and inferior 
in importance to none since the days of the apostles. The Ge- 
mand for a deeper spirituality is simultaneous with the unwonted 
application of Christianity to remedy the various ills of society 
and to rectify the private life. This is a token that the church 
is beginning better to comprehend what is the “height and depth 
and length and breadth” of Christian love. If this movement is 
to be kept from sinking into stagnation, if this is to be the victo- 
rious advance of the church to her final triumph, then it is indis- 
pensable that the ideal of Christianity before the mind of Chris- 
tians be the rounded perfection of its original, and that the teach- 
ings of ministers and the aim of the church be, with a universality 
unprecedented, to realize in the complete and blended harmony 
of godliness and humanity, “ the life of God in the soul of man.” 

A more complete development of Christianity is needed t 
restore unity to the Church. All manner of solutions for the 
problem of Christian union have been proposed. Certainly it can 
never be solved by the rule of compromise, nor by narrowing the 
basis of Christianity. This was the error of Channing. He says, 
“The greater the variety of sentiments with which a system 
will harmonize, or the fewer its fundamentals, the more worthy 
it is of liberal minds.” Instead of finding in this a remedy for 
disunion, history shows that it is a process substantially the same 
with this, which has originated the sects. A part of the Chris- 
tian faith or life being prominent, other parts are thrown into the 
shade. In the effort to remedy this, a new sect arises, amplify- 
ing disproportionately the parts before obscured, while the parts 
previously too prominent are now as disproportionately obscu- 
red. ‘T'o attempt to harmonize these diversities by narrowing 
the basis of belief, is simply to humor the partiality from which 
they have sprung, and so to aggravate the evil. The true rem- 
edy is to exhibit Christianity in all its fullness, a perfect form, in 
which every sect shall find its own limbs of Christianity more 
beautiful and better proportioned than in itself, yet in union with 
the whole body. ‘The remedy is a broader Christianity, not a 
narrower. 

The Bible teaches that Christians are to be one “in Christ.” 
Union with Christ is the foundation and law of all Christian 
union. 'The Bible teaches that “ we all come in the unity of the 
faith,” as we come “to the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of Christ.” Its theory of union is: “That we may grow 
up into him in all things, who is the head, even Christ; from 
whom the whole body, fitly joined together and compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual work- 
ing in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the body to 
the edifying of itself in love.” Union can be attained only asthe 
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different sects enter more and more into the living union with 
Christ, as they approach to the measure of the stature of the full- 
ness of Christ, and as they grow up into him in all things. Of 
this process, a growing union will be the spontaneous result. 
This principle is as applicable to Christian doctrine as to the 
Christian life. Christian union must be union in the truth. It 
is to be the gathering of Christians around Christian truth in its 
full orbed completeness, embodying all the seeming contradic- 
tions in the truth which have been the rallying points of the 
sects, and which the Bible so fearlessly proclaims. ‘The Bible 
appears to the careless reader full of contradictions simply be- 
cause of all books it is most full of truth. It sees quite round a 
truth, which for our one-sided minds it is not easy to do. Hence 
it so often presents aspects of the truth seeming to us at first 
view contradictory. Christian union must be union around that 
full-orbed truth. It is no part of the process of seeking it to ask 
how many doctrines may be left out for the sake of union. That 
is the straight road to “the Everlasting No;” the boundless des- 
ert of perpetual negation and no-belief. But they that would 
seek union must tear off, or it may be flay off the prejudices and 
dogmatism usually marring the good of discussion, must rise to 
a point of spiritual communion with God and his word far above 
all the sects, and there prayerfully, and earnestly, and candidly, 
and with vigorous reasoning must inquire, not “ what will pro- 
mote union?” but “what is true?” The guide to union is not 
love of union, but love of truth. The love of union, love of 
orthodoxy, fear of heterodoxy, zeal for reform, reverence for an- 
tiquity, haste to do good, though they “ wear the brow of grace,” 
may as really hinder the love of truth as sectarianism and other 
side-purposes whose foulness is stamped on their forefront. Con- 
sidering the prevalence of these and numberless other side pur- 
poses, it must be confessed that the love of truth is at present one 
of the rarest of virtues; and that the mind which, open to the 
discovery of its own defective views, and controlled by pure love 
of truth, is daily inquiring in humility and largeness of spirit, 
“what is pure Christianity ?” is one of the rarest of minds. It is 
the mind of the true and Christ-like reformer. It is only by 
working in this direction that the problem of Christian union can 
te solved. Minds like these springing up within the sects, will 
finally work out the problem; they will exhibit Christianity in 
its wholeness, and therefore in its oneness. This will not be the 
result of organization and efforts made on purpose, so much as a 
growth within the sects. As that growth proceeds, the old sec- 
tarianism will drop off like old bark, and the tree of the Lord 
will stand, however numerous its branches, homogeneous and one. 
A more complete development of the Christian life is needed 
to make Christianity effective, amid the revolutions of the day, in 
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promoting and controlling the progress of man. Christianity is 
ever the same; yet adapted to every emergency. Like the fairy 
glove which fitted the most delicate hand, but could be expanded 
as occasion served into an army’s tent, it fits the most trivial and 
the most momentous events. It inspires the courtesies of the 
parlor and the energies of the reformer; it sustains under the an- 
noyances of the kitchen and under the pangs of martyrdom ; it 
utters itself in the secret sighs of the closet, yet presides in the 
rush of the world’s events ; it gives laws to the sports of a child, 
and to the revolutions of empires. We should, therefore, study 
to adapt our Christianity to the scenes amid which we live. 

It is a remarkable fact that the history of Christendom has 
hinged upon Christianity, from almost the beginning. War, di- 
plomacy, colonial settlements, reformation and revolutions, have 
with remarkable uniformity, been linked with, and controlled by, 
questions pertaining to religion. Still Christianity has not gen- 
erally regulated the course of events by its own laws, nor stamp- 
ed it with its own spirit. It has not always controlled events to 
its own advancement. All this, however, it is designed to do. 
‘The same being that controls the events of providence is the au- 
thor of Christianity ; and the latter is the explanation and guide 
of his doings in the former, and intended in its progress to keep 
pace therewith. ‘There is in events, in the course of provi- 
dence, a power for the conversion of the world mightier than 
all direct efforts. It rides over human efforts, and does in a day 
what had been the object of toil and prayer for an age. There 
is in it a sort of mechanism and organic force, which independ- 
ent of direct efforts for or against it, advances mankind. But 
through the imperfection of Christians the harmony between 
Christianity and providence is not always preserved ; the latter is 
often found far in advance of the former; and the former some- 
times in a false and ruinous position arrayed against the latter. 
When this is so, Christianity suffers. Without any very formal 
reasoning about it, men will see that if Christianity with its high 
professions, does not, in fact, demand for them rights and privile- 
ges which providence is putting into their hands,—nay, if it is up- 
holding old abuses while providence is tearing them away, it is 
not a religion for them. Precisely in this way the evangelical 
party in Germany are said to have erred during the late revolu- 
tions. Alarmed by the attendant evils, they have not clearly dis- 
cerned the nature of the good sought for their countrymen, nor 
the coincidence of that good with Christianity ; they have not 
kept up with the providence of God. By opposing reformation, 
therefore, they have brought upon Christianity a tempest of op- 
position, and given to infidelity the unmerited honor of being 
the true friend of man. 

A paper is published in Paris, entitled, “'The Christ, Republi- 
can, Democratic, Socialist.” We are shocked with the impiety 
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of this title. Yet it coversatruth. Christ is all that. From 
Christ is to come the good which is sought, the remedy for evils 
intended to be avoided by Fourierists, Communists, and Agrari- 
ans. In Christianity, though as yet imperfectly applied, lies the 
reformatory influence which is to remove the evils which these 
wild schemes promise in vain to remove and to secure the bles- 
sings they seek—blessings which republicanism itself, and schools 
and all other agencies, without Christianity, promise in vain. If 
we would not have the people running after these deceivers, 
Christianity must be presented in its adaptation to their wants. 
It must unfold its latent resources for removing their misery. 
It isa religion for the poor. But as yet is there not more poetry 
than truth in this assertion? Does Christianity reach the very 
poor? How many of the wretched that lie in cellars and garrets 
in our cities are Christians, or regular attendants on the sanctua- 
ry? And the masses of misery heaped up in the lanes of French 
cities—how far has Christianity blessed them? When we read of 
their misery and their utter isolation from true Christianity, we 
can not wonder that they embrace any system of error which 
does but express sympathy for them, and offer a hope of relief. 
Men who never know in the morning what they and their fam- 
ilies shall eat for the day, men styed in filth and never knowing 
the charm of even a tolerable home, men who impelled by star- 
vation, will die at the barricades shouting, Bread or Blood, 
Work or Death,—such men will have nothing to do with a 
Christianity which utters no sympathy for their present wants, 
which has no voice to rebuke their oppressors nor to plead for 
their nghts, and utters not a syllable as to the mode of raising 
them to that state of comfort, which the Socialist so profusely 
but so abortively promises. ‘The Christianity that is to control 
the progress of man at this day, must not be a mere spirituality, 
talking with infuriated and starving men only of the world to 
come ; nor a shallow humanity shorn of the awe and the power 
which spring from the invisible and the eternal, and the con- 
straining motives of the cross. It must be a Christianity perfect 
in both its parts, capable at once, of stimulating and controlling 
the progress of mankind. 

The recent efforts of M. Léon Pilatte are a striking illustration 
of these remarks. ‘T'o the crowds in the streets of Paris, and 
to the clubs, he has preached the religion of Christ. When his 
hearers have learned that it was not the superstition of Romish 
priests, nor the arid speculations of rational Protestants, when 
they have discovered in his teachings a Christianity entirely new 
to them, a religion of repentance and of faith in Christ, of love 
to God and man, the crowds that had just been drinking in the 
sophistry of Infidels and Socialists, and shouting derision of 
Christianity, received him with acclamation and thronged around 
him to press his hand. 
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A more complete development of Christianity is needed to se 
cure universality to the extent of its influence. We will not speak 
of its desirableness to give increased vigor to missions, but to se- 
cure a universal influence on Christian nations themselves. In 
the palmy days of Romanism this universality was secured to the 
influence of religion. ‘Theology was contessedly the queen of 
sciences, and embodied the substance of all learning. Both 
clergy and civilians, both kings and subjects, nay, the adventur- 
ous soldier of fortune felt a pride in the name of Christian, a sin- 
cere love to the church, and an ardent devotedness to its interests. 
A man, like Carbajal, Pizarro’s sturdy octogenarian general, who 
openly made light of religion, was the rarest phenomenon. Much 
as we ridicule the terrors of a people laid under an interdict, the 
very fact proves a universal and powerful influence of religion 
such as we now seek in vain. Protestantism has swept all this 
away. In rejecting the authority of the church, it has provided 
no substitute that has as yet produced even a uniform belief in 
the divine claims of Christianity. In destroying the universal in- 
fluence of superstition and forms, it has failed to give the like 
universality, to the influence of true piety. The study of the- 
ology is extensively regarded as belonging only to the clergy. 
And in the great masses of the people not communicants in the 
churches, Christianity is hardly recognized with any interest or 
affection as their religion. In this respect it has been thought 
that Protestant communities present a strange contrast with Ro- 
man Catholics, Jews, Mohammedans and Heathen. 

How shali Christianity be restored to the universality of influ- 
ence which it had in the days of its corruption? How shall the- 
ology be installed in its legitimate place as the queen of all knowl- 
edge, to which every science is tributary, and of which in truth 
every science shall be recognized as a part? How shall the pure 
and life-giving gospel become as extensive in its influence, and 
sectire as universal an affection, as the religions of forms ? 

We can not think it just to ‘charge these evils entirely on the 
heart’s opposition to the truth. They are owing in part to the 
imperfect exhibition of Christianity itself. To remove these evils, 
Christianity must be exhibited in its harmony and its beauty, as 
a truth and as a life. The religion of forms and superstition is 
not, we trust, again to overshadow us. Theology will never 
come back to its old place under the form of the old dialectics; 
probably not in the form of any of the systems. But Christian 
truth in its sublimity and its vastness, and the Christian life in its 
comprehensiveness and beauty, shall yet command the homage 
and control the lives of men. Whatever enlarges our ideas of 
the truth to the fullness of the Scriptural model, whatever. ex- 
pands to a greater completeness the Christian life, will effect more 
than human effort can otherwise effect, to give to Christianity an 
influence at once regenerating and universal. 
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Art. 1V.—CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoir of Sarah B. Judson, Member of the American Mission 
to Burmah; by Fanny Forester. New York: L. Colby & 
Co. 1848. 


Tue author who attempts the composition of what may prop- 
erly be called a biography, undertakes a task which is at once 
difficult in its execution and momentous in its consequences. 
To write anything that shall be in the fullest sense a life of a 
human being, may safely be pronounced not only difficult, but 
impossible. ‘The heart out of which are the issues of life, none 
can know, and yet without knowing it, who can describe or 
fully understand the life? Yet let a description be given, though 
imperfect, unreal, founded on ignorance and assumption in many 
respects, and it will determine what other lives shall be, none 
can tell how many, none can tell how long. The humblest pious- 
fraud memoir found on the shelves of the Sabbath school library, 
may fix the character of one who is eventually to fix the char- 
acter and condition of millions. So then we have, on the one 
hand, an impossibility of perfectly accomplishing what there is no 
want of heedless experimenters to attempt, and on the other, the 
certainty of infinite good or evil resulting from the execution, im- 
perfect as it may be. 

It would seem that two such facts would infuse a salutary de- 
gree of caution and hesitancy, into the minds of those who are 
undertaking to write biography. It would seem that such writers, 
if reason and conscience fulfill their office in their behalf, would 
be impelled to subject mere feeling and passion to the most rigid 
self-control while carrying forward their work. It must require 
no common degree, either of self-assurance or of indifference to 
the actual consequences that must result from a false, though 
fascinating delineation of a single human life, for a writer to em- 
ploy biography only as a convenient form in which to embody 
the trifling conceits of a fanciful mind, or to display prettinesses 
of speech or of sentiment, which can find their only appropriate 
place in such productions as do not pretend to deal directly with 
the awful realities of human life and duty. It is not to be de- 
nied that fiction may safely be allowed a cautiously apportioned 
share in the multifarious literature of modern times, and, when 
properly restricted, may exert a salutary influence conducing to 
the intelligence, refinement and happiness of individuals and of 
society. But in order that it may be entitled to so much consid- 
eration, it should appear without disguise, under its own appro- 
priate name; and that which is fiction in its origin, must be truth 
in its conformity to nature. ‘The fiction which claims to be true 
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to nature and is not, -is only fitted to make its readers as false to 
themselves and their duty, as i¢ is to its own pretensions. But 
much more pernicious in its entire influence must be that, which 
claims to be truth itself, and to be fitted for instruction in the 
highest Walks of duty, while in reality, it is not even true to 
nature as fiction. How much is it to be deplored then, that 
such is found on faithful examination, to be the precise char- 
acter of many a biography which assumes the sacred name of 
Christian, and claims to be “profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” 

And must the observing reader be censured as skeptical or cold 
hearted if, when having determinedly toiled through some hun- 
dreds of pages of a newly issued volume, desirous of learning 
something of the inner and the outer life of a faithful servant 
of God, and having found little else than omissions of what he 
most wished to learn, and elaborate prominence given to that 
which is unimportant as it is unreal, he throws it from him with 
mingled contempt and indignation. 

Authors, whose ever prevailing passion is to draw pictures 
which shall be beautiful rather than real, and to exhibit charac- 
teristics that shall be striking rather than faithful, are the last that 
should attempt biography. ‘They should have more reverence 
for God’s work in man, than to approach and cast the bespangled 
tissue of their pet conceits and elaborately woven scenes, upon 
the human form divine. Whatever name they prefix to their de- 
scriptions, they only describe themselves. The only picture of 
theirs which can be trusted for its fidelity, is the constantly re- 
peated picture of theirown minds. They have far less anxiety 
to give a faithful exhibition of a real character, than that the exhi- 
bition itself, shall be such as to secure admiration. Whenevera 
selection is to be made from incidents too numerous to be intro- 
duced into the narrative, or one is to be chosen from several differ- 
ent versions that have been made of the same, the reader may 
invariably be sure of having that which best displays the author's 
favorite style of composition. So that it is the character of the 
writer rather than that of the subject of the biography, which 
appears most conspicuous in the narrative. Thus the leading 
question to be decided in choosing to read or not to read the forth- 
coming volume, is, not what character is described but who fur- 
nishes the description. 

It were to be most devoutly wished that writers who are pos- 
sessed with such a passion to make éhemselves seen and applauded 
in all they do, would let biography, at least religious biography, 
alone. If they would display their skill in scene painting and 
character drawing, let them trust to their fancy for the scenes,and 
the characters, as well as the embroidery with which they would 
adorn them. And thus, while they gratify their ambition to de- 
light, they will be less exposed to the temptation to deceive. 
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It would require a very extraordinary degree of indulgence 
towards the sex and the profession, both of the author and the 
subject of the biography before us, not to feel that these general 
observations upon that kind of writing, are susceptible, in part 
at least, of a specific application to this single production. But 
where nota few have erred in the same particulars, it would 
have the appearance of injustice, and a sinister motive might pos- 
sibly be suspected, if one alone and that a woman, were made 
to bear the censure deserved by many. It may perhaps better 
secure the object of criticism, and it will certainly be more agree- 
able to ourselves, in this case, to imitate the conduct of legislative 
bodies and magistrates, who sometimes, instead of punishing any 
one for a public disorder in which it is impossible to determine 
who has been most active, declare an amnesty, accompanying its 
proclamation with an admonitory protest against the repetition of 
such offenses. 

While then the sex and the self-devotion, and the romance 
of our missionary biographer of a sister missionary, are neither 
forgotten nor kept especially in mind, we would, in the name 
of truth, reason and piety together, solemnly remonstrate against 
the continued repetition of the defects and positive errors which 
have rendered so large a proportion of the religious biography 
hitherto written, in a great degree untrustworthy as narrative, 
unsafe as exhibiting models for the formation of character, and 
unsound as showing the principles which should control the 
beginning and the mature development of the Christian life. 
And in order that this protest may not seem to have been record- 
ed merely in the spirit of professional reviewing, or without suf- 
ficient occasion, we shall state more specifically several charac- 
teristics which all readers have a right to demand in a professedly 
Christian biography, and which it must have, if its delineations of 
character are to be trusted for their fidelity, or its examples are to 
be held up for imitation. And when a very little reflection and 
comparison is found sufficient to show any one how utterly the 
multitudes of books in this department of literature fail of reach- 
ing a safe and reasonable standard, then it will appear how much 
occasion there is for the strictures presented in the following ob- 
servations. 

A Christian biography should describe a real character. 
None but those who are fresh from the reading of such a book as 
the one before us, can fully appreciate the necessity of insisting 
gravely upon so obvious an injunction as this. Why is it that 
the devout yet credulous reader of Christian memoirs, so invaria- 
bly gets the impression, that there are now no such disciples of 
the Redeemer as those whose course of life he has been tracing 
under the direction of the biographer’s pen? Is it because the 
excellent of the earth are always in the past, never in the living 
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and world of the present in which we lives Is it because the 
character described is indeed, in all cases, so superior that none 
of the thousands of readers may hope to see its like? Sucha 
thing is not possible unless the gospel is actually dying out of 
the world. Equally impossible is it that such multitudes of read- 
ers should agree in mistaking the trne meaning of the works in 
question. ‘The impression which .the voluntary, unprejudiced 
reading of them produces upon most minds, is the fairest test of 
the real meaning and tendency of the books themselves. — If then, 
there is no evidence but that good men are as common now as 
they ever were, here in our own land as any where else; none 
but that some of them are met in the daily walks of life by each 
reader of religious biography, who yet does not recognize among 
his acquaintances anything approaching the character which he 
finds described in the books, then the conclusion is inevitable 
that the character set forth in the books is unreal. It is to be 
recognized by no one in real life, because it never had any exist- 
ence except in the imaginative brain of the biographer. He may 
indeed have shared in the delusion with which he imposes on his 
readers, actually believing that the subject of his memoir was so 
distinct from the rest of mankind, that a trne picture of his course 
of life and motives of action, would exhibit a character unlike 
any other that ever existed. But he who estimates human na- 
ture upon so narrow a basis, is not fit to write biography. All 
experience aud observation go to show that individuals of the 
most opposite tastes, opinions and habits, the more thoroughly 
they come to understand each other, will find the more particu- 
lars in which they think and feel alike. “Asin water face an- 
swereth to face, so the heart of man to man.” And if the heart, 
out of which are the issues of life, then the life viewed apart 
from the hue and shaping derived from accidental circumstances, 
must answer to the life. The more truly and minutely the char- 
acter, the modes of thought, the principles of action, peculiar to 
any one individual, are set forth in a connected narrative, the 
more numerous will be the points of similarity that can be traced 
between the history of his heart and that of our own, and of the 
hearts of those whom we are meeting every day. And biographers 
are not, as many seem to suppose, faithful to their work, in pro- 
portion as they make the subject of their narrative appear unlike 
any other individual that lives or ever has lived. On the other 
hand, the more the Christian reader finds, in such books, which 
seems to him to lie without or above the limited circle of his 
own experience, and which seems wonderful and inexplicable, 
when judged according to his own plain practical notions of 
human life and duty, the more reason he has to distrust their 
veracity, and to guard himself against adopting their false and 
fanciful view of Christian character and experience instead of 
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his own more correct and intelligible one. Our life, though 
ing us onward continually toward the most awful and in- 
evitable issues, is yet, in all its leading characteristics, a very 
clear and practical affair, and it is very much the same to us 
all. And he who describes it most truly as the experience of 
a single individual, will describe it most truly, as experienced 
by all. But not so seem to think many of our biographers. 
They are ever striving after scenes and crises, extraordinary prov- 
ideuces and ineffable experiences. And the inevitable impression 
made upon the mind of the unsuspecting Christian reader is, that 
these, whose lives are thus commemorated, were all extraordinary 
personages, and were placed iu extraordinary circumstances. And 
the deplorable evil consequent upon the fact that the great mass 
of readers receive such an impression from the perusal of these 
books is, that they are led to think that in order to do good or 
even to be good, themselves, in their Master’s service on earth, 
they must also have these extraordinary circumstances surround- 
ing them, these unspeakable emotions swelling in their hearts. 
And in this false impression, as to the real lives of the most faith- 
ful, there lies one of the most formidable obstacles in the way of 
bringing Christians, in the ordinary walks of life, to a right un- 
derstanding and appreciation of their own importance and capac- 
ities for effecting good. The false coloring given to Christian 
conduct and experience in these books, which furnish more ex- 
amples aud probably exert more influence than all others, leads 
their readers constantly to be governed by the feeling that they 
are surrounded by no such circumstauces, they can recognize in 
themselves no such experience and therefore they must first be 
placed in some extraordinary position, or must have some peculiar 
inward intimation of their duty and the means of performing it, 
before they can hope to accomplish anything in their Master's 
service. ‘I'hus they lose sight of the great fact that the Chris- 
tian life, in all its essential and effective characteristics, is the 
same every where and to all; and that to do so great good as 
that angels shall rejoice over its accomplishment, and memorials 
of it shall be kept in heaven for eternity, no one need go beyond 
the boundaries of his own neighborhood, his own home—no one 
needs any more fervid emotion or supernatural impulses, than the 
simple, intelligent and unalterable determination to obey God’s 
will, And when biographers, laying aside their striving after 
effect, imitating the simple and truthful style of the evangelists, 
are willing to describe the lives of deceased saints as they were, 
all their readers must have this only true and salutary conclusion 
pressed home upon their hearts. 
This principle, if duly regarded, would indeed take away from 
many a biographer much which !ends the chief interest and fas- 
cination to his work. But what has he to do more than to de- 
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scribe things as they are? If he can not make truth, in her own 
simple and common attire, both attractive and instructive, let him 
beware how he calls to his aid the pictures of fancy or the exag- 
gerations of enthusiasm, to clothe her with unseemly and decep- 
tive ornament. The artist who exhibits more of his own ideal 
of nature than of nature herself, in his delineations, could afford 
us little satisfaction, however beautiful the picture he might pre- 
sent us under the name of a portrait of a friend, or a landscape 
of the home of our youth. It is the truth, the reality, even as 
it appears to common, uninstructed observation, that we then de- 
mand, and not merely a beautiful picture, through the superadded 
coloring of which, the most familiar friend can scarcely recognize 
the known countenance or the actual scene. 

It may also occur to some, that so rigid an adherence to what 
is definitely known, in writing biography, would diminish to an 
alarming degree, the bulk of many that are already written, and 
would wholly take away the occasion of writing others still more 
numerous. That is precisely what is to be desired. We do not so 
much need more biographies as we do more truth in those that 
are-written. And if the writer who is intending such a work 
finds that he must depend upon his own invention for a great part 
of the materials, he may be sure that he had better either not 
write it at all, or so entitle it, that it shall be read and judged and 
classified where it belongs, among works of the imagination. 

The religious biography should so describe characters that it 
shall be best recognized by them that know it best in real life. 
It would not be difficult to name at a breath, some half dozen 
widely circulated and most influential works of this description, 
in which this most essential requisite is by no means attained. 
‘The consequence is, the books are least trusted and respected by 
those who know the subjects of tlhe memoirs best. Aud other read- 
ers still, who have once followed with eager admiration the course 
of life traced out by the enthusiastic, biographer, happeu not an- 
frequently afterward to meet with some one who knew the indi- 
vidual as he lived, and they are ready to regard it as one of their 
happiest days, because they hope to have all their previous im- 
pressions confirmed by the testimony of a living witness, and to 
learn more of the life of one whose memorial they have loved, 
and whose example they have striven to imitate. But how are 
they disappointed to find that those who knew the deceased saint, 
only describe him to have been “as one of us.” How much is 
their faith in all biography shaken, when they learn from per- 
sonal acquaintances of the departed, incidents utterly incouststent 
with the whole spirit and tenor of the written memoir. How 
are they astonished to learn that the surviving neighbors of the 
model Christian, his townsmen or his associates in the same pur- 
suits, who could have seen his superiority above the petty collis- 
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ions of personal interest, if he had it, can ail relate instances of 
conduct, or describe confirmed habits, no hint of which has been 
given in the published biography, and which, as soon as known, 
must necessarily change the whole previously formed estimate of 
the much admired character. Such things are occurring continu- 
ally. And the natural result is, that one who has read admiringly 
many biographies in early life, and afterward has the opportunity 
to visit the places where the deceased lived, and where their ac- 
quaintances still live, or to converse elsewhere with persons 
who knew them face to face, must entertain towards the books 
themselves little less than a positive aversion. And it will not be 
through any safeguard furnished by the false biographer, if his 
reader, in losing faith in the fidelity of narratives purporting to 
give impartial exhibitions of the Christian life as led by individu- 
als, do not also lose his confidence in the reality of the Christian 
life itself. 

A natural consequence of these partial and essentially false de- 
lineations of Christian character is, that we hear many intelligent 
persons say, “I have done reading biographies. ‘They are so 
invariably false, that the pleasure of looking at a fair picture, will 
but poorly compensate for the subsequent vexation of finding, 
on independent inquiry, that it had very little foundation in 
truth.” And it must be admitted that there is some reason for 
their saying so. The memoir of the eloquent preacher and the 
ardeut Christian, would make it seem that his life was all one 
unabated glow of love to God and man. How much it tends to 
impair the confidence of many readers in the reality of all pro- 
fessions, that they afterwards learn, in some incidental way, from 
those who met the subject of the memoir in daily life, that he 
was cold and repulsive to his brethren ; that the ardor of his de- 
votion and the spirituality of his conversation and his written re- 
flections, had much to do with an extraordinary nervous excita- 
bility, and that the mind, which seemed to rise and soar with an 
angel’s wing to the coraprehension of things eternal aud invisi- 
ble, found its favorite and constantly demanded stimulus, in the 
reading of extravagant and romantic fictions. The character of 
another is set forth, by the not less eloquent biographer, as if the 
book had been all penned under the impression derived from some 
one impassioned appeal of the preacher himself, weeping over 
the madness and the contemplated ruin of abandoned souls, or 
expatiating on the riches of redeeming love, over the emblems of 
the broken body and the shed blood. How it jars upon the feel- 
ings of the reader, who has any sensibility, to learn afterward 
from some other source, that, in his own household, which should 
be a holier place than any public sanctuary, the countenance of 
that servant of God habitually exhibited looks of fretfulness and 
displeasure ; that his voice publicly so eloquent in inculcating the 
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graces of meekness and gentleness and love, could yet, in the re- 
tirement of his own home, give utterance to tones and words of 
impatience and complaint, that were as daggers to the heart that 
never ceased from its anxiety to provide for his slightest gratifi- 
cation. 

The missionary wife dies in a foreign land. A bereaved and 
indulgent mourner, with weeping eye and sorrowing heart, gath- 
ers up the correspondence, selects from the journal, tasks con- 
jointly memory and invention, to find incidents in the early life 
of the deceased, and these, with a proportic.sate amount of eulogy 
and “practical observation,” furnish forth the volume of me- 
moirs for which the appetite of a Christian public has been stim- 
ulated in advance. And then, when it falls into the hands of 
those who knew her in early life and had seen her in the family 
and the social circle, the Sabbath school and the sanctuary, and 
they find her represented to have been an extraordinary person in 
all these relations, one whose piety aud Christian activity were 
worthy of all imitation, and yet they can not remember any 
thing from their acquaintance with her which showed her to be, 
in any noticeable particulars, superior, if indeed equal, to hun- 
dreds of other unknown, unpretending Christian women, faithful 
in their households and in their hearts, if not in heathen lands; 
women who, when associated with the deceased missionary in 
the same circumstances, quite as constantly exhibited all Chris- 
tian graces in their conduct as she, and yet whose memoirs will 
never be written when they are dead—when many readers see 
such representations and make such comparisons, one of two con- 
sequences will inevitably be the result. Either their own confi- 
dence in the truth of all religious biography will be shaken ; and 
when they are questioned as to their acquaintance with the de- 
ceased, by those who have read the memoir, but never saw the 
subject of it herself, they will be obliged to answer in sucha 
manner as to produce the same effect upon the minds of those 
other readers also; and thus, so far as they are concerned, the 
book will tend, not only to impair the confidence of Christian 
readers in memoirs as such, but to make others suspect that there 
is no reality in religion itself. Or, when personal respect for the 
biographer forbids the acquaintances of the deceased to distrust 
the delineation given in the memoir, a different yet equally unde- 
sirable, result will spring from the overdrawn representation, s0 
unlike the sober and practical estimate formed of the character 
by those who saw its growth and development in real life. ‘They 
will be ready to say to themselves and others—‘ This then Is 
the life of one of the excellent of the earth. Here we have a 
model character, by equalling which we ourselves shall be asso- 
ciated with those of whom the world is not worthy. Here we 
are given to understand by the aid of a living example, what is 
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meant when we are urged to become complete and perfect in 
Christ Jesus ; as scarcely an intimation is afforded in the volume 
that this one fell short of that high standard. But we have been 

rsonal witnesses to the development of this character, and to 
the kind of outward action to which it prompted. And, really, if 
that was all that is meant by the highest style of Christian ex- 
cellence, fullness of consecration to the Redeemer, we can not 
be so far short of it ourselves as we feared. If to equal this one 
in the devotion of the whole soul to the one great object of the 
Christian’s life, be all that is required, in order that, when we are 
dead, we may be justly eulogized to the highest degree, and 
commemorated in the hearts of thousands of believers for ages 
to come, it is not so much of an affair after all. We never as- 
pired to the formation of a character that should deserve more 
commendation than is conferred upon this one, and we certainly 
can not see ourselves and many others very far behind what we 
know this one to have been. Surely then we may safely spare 
ourselves some of our intended exertions. Religion does not re- 
quire so much effort and self-denial as we thought it did.” Such 
must be the impression produced upon many minds, by reading 
such biographies as have been described, and of which not a few 
are in extensive circulation. And if the authors of this class of 
works would not have them fruitful in such results, they must 
take care and not so write, that their readers, in order to trust 
them, must know nothing of the character described, excepting 
what the books contain. 

The biographer, in estimating character and motives, should 
be careful to give the reader fucts sufficient to sustain his own 
impressions and conclusions. It is of very little importance 
toward instructing and improving the world, that a writer has an 
impression that his deceased friend possessed very great talents, 
unless those talents had been exhibited in effective action, or 
that he was a very devout Christian, unless his piety had dis- 
played itself in the outward conduct. It is not in the impres- 
sious, and partial estimates of friends, that the disinterested world 
will recognize the embodiment of a living example. If there 
are no significant facts to be recorded, there is no biography to 
be written. Let friends cherish the memory of the departed af- 
fectionately and gratefully, if they have reason to do so. But 
wnless they can record something more than their own disap- 
pointed anticipations, let them not write a book. It is of little 
consequence to others what they think of their lamented friend 
unless they can show the disinterested reader facts and proofs to 
make him think so too. We wish to know, not what fond rela- 
lives and acquaintances hoped he would be, but what he was. 

It is in consequence of the violation of this principle, that we 
have so many volumes of biography, which give us little else 
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than the random thoughts and impressions of the writer. There 
is nothing told, because there was nothing to tell. Endeavor to 
learn from such a book what its subject did, how he evinced ont- 
wardly the ardor and constancy of his inward Christian life, and, 
on such an inquiry, we find very little reliable information. Yet 
there may be no want of reiterated and declamatory assertion on 
the part of the writer. The departed friend is held up as an ex- 
ample, perhaps of humility—and what is the proof that he pos- 
sessed it? Not any one course of conduct, not any one act, the 
meaning of which all could understand. The biographer only 
says he was humble, as he introduces and comments upon, a 
quotation from his friend’s conversation or correspondence or 
journal, in which he speaks disparagingly of himself. And who 
that ever ventured to write a diary of his own experience, or to 
talk much of it, did not speak disparagingly of himself? He is 
commended, perhaps, for his activity in the cause of truth and 
benevolence. We ask what he actually effected in it—and we 
get no answer, unless it be, that the ways of Providence aye 
mysterious, permitting some to see the success of their labors, 
and others, apparently to toil in vain. He may be held upas a 
pattern of self-denial, and yet the instances in which he deprived 
himself of personal comforts and enjoyments for the sake of 
others, are not given. And if proofs of these and similar repre- 
seutations are not given, it is fair to presume that they could not 
be. And if they could not be, then certainly the biography 
should not have been written. For when we are endeavoring to 
learn something of the life of one whom we have never seen, 
we want not the impressions or conclusions of his friend. If we 
can be told what he did, that is of far more consequence than any 
thing that his biographer may say that he cou/d do. Facts, when 
properly arranged and clearly stated, are the best reasons, as well 
as the most impressive teachers. And when the intending writer 
of history or biography, feels obliged to apologize to the reader in 
the onset for the want of incident in his narrative, he had better 
change his title, calling his production, as it will be, a sermon or 
an essay, and then his readers will not need his apology. We 
have already, for half a century, been having something too much 
of the philosophy of history, to the neglect as well as in defiance 
of the facts of history. And it would be still worse if the pres- 
ent course were to go on, till we have the philosophy of biogra- 
phy also. A philosophy of life in general, appareled in a tissue 
of mystically woven abstractions, with here and there a }uminous 
shred of intelligibility ranning through them, may amuse or sug- 
gest, if it does not instruct. Its misty film of generalization may 
serve to induce the belief that there is profundity beneath. But 
he who writes biography as if he were attempting the philosophy 
of an individual life, must necessarily subject his fancied abstrac- 
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tions so often to the test of reality, as to show how very flat, 
stale, and unprofitable, is all his stilted speculation, compared with 
simple fact. 

Of all writers, it becomes the biographer to state his general 
conclusions with caution, under many limitations, if not in many 
cases with hesitancy or positive distrust. He must constantly 
deal with character, with motives, the real nature of which he 
can not by any means fully ascertain. And hence we have said 
without qualification, that to write any thing, which shall be, in 
the fullest sense, a life of a human being, is impossible. What 
individual ever lived, with character enough to tempt any one to 
write his biography, who, while living, would have admitted that 
any other person, however familiarly acquainted with him, knew 
him as he was in his inmost soul, or understood his complicated 
motives, and his prevailing habits of mind. And if no such 
human being while living, ever found a person, friendly or hos- 
tile, interested or disinterested, able so to describe his character 
and motives, that he could even recognize the likeness; then 
how is it, that a biographer, without having seen the subject of 
his description, after death lias removed all possibility of correct- 
ing a wrong judgment, may yet speak with the utmost assurance 
of the feelings, motives, principles of action of the deceased, and 
may make an estimate of his life and character which the world 
must receive as correct and complete? Let any reader, whose 
eye falls upon this page, pause and consider for a moment whether 
there is any person living who can so describe him as he is, irre- 
spective of dates, names, places; so describe him, in his disposi- 
tion, motives and habits of thought, that he would be able even 
imperfectly to recognize himself in the description. If the reader 
will do so, he will readily see how much of the fine spun analy- 
sis of character found in biographies, must be referred to the im- 
agination of the writers. And yet difficult as the task must be, 
to analyze and trace out motives correctly in any case, even with 
the actors before us face to face, the world does not want for bi- 
ographers who will attempt it, in the case of the unknown, the 
distant and the dead. It is amazing that those who undertake 
such a task, are not constrained to qualify their broad assertions 
in describing character and assigning motives, when they remem- 
ber that most of them must be made in the face of many proba- 
bilities to the contrary, and that few of them can be sustained 
by any thing like definite proof. It is amazing, with what self- 
complacency, and profusion, they can deal out their eulogetic 
epithets, when a just and intelligent and unqualified application 
of one of them, would require such a knowledge of another 
mind as it is not possible for any one to possess. “For what 
man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man which 
is in him ?” 

Vou. VII. 52 
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Not that we would maintain in this indirect manner, that the 
biographer must absolutely know every thing about which he 
writes og expresses an opinion. But in estimating the character 
and motives of any one, especially of one dead, let him use, at 
least as much caution, and qualification, as he would have others 
use, in passing judgment upon himself. Let him suppose him- 
self reading his memoir aloud, in the hearing of the one whose 
life is commemorated, and then blot out every line of eulogy or 
censure, assumption or conjecture, which would put him to the 
blush, if subjected to such an ordeal. Let him make less use of 
positive and vehement assertion, either for censure or commenda- 
tion. He would do well, often to have in mind, the conclusion 
adopted by the stern old Puritan preacher, near the close of a long 
life, —* Good men are not as good, and bad men are not as bad, 
as they are represented.” Less effort to make men either angels 
or devils, would make biographers more trustworthy and instrue- 
tive to the present generation, and more likely to become perma- 
nent benefactors to mankind. 

This catalogue of charges against the religious biography of 
the day, might be extended to a much greater length. But our 
limits only allow us to insist, that these strictures shall be under- 
stood to have been made, not merely in the fault-finding spirit of 
the professional censor, but rather in that of earnest remonstrance 
against a growing evil. The piety of the day, both in its in- 
ward experience and outward manifestation, must be governed 
very much by the religious biography which is in circulation. 
And if the exhibitions of character and of principle, found in 
works of this class, are materially wrong in many respects, it is 
of as much consequence to attempt to check the multiplication 
of such errors, and to guard readers against those already issued 
beyond recall, as it can be, to attempt to make the great body of 
those who stand for the exemplification and diffusion of the gos- 
pel, devout yet intelligent in their piety, earnest yet judicious in 
their efforts, and rigid yet unostentatious in their self-denial for 
the cause of the Divine Master. 


Art. V.—THE TRUE IDEA OF USEFULNESS. 


The Fifth Report of the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate 
and Theological Education at the West. With an Appendix. 
New York: Leavitt, Trow & Co. 1848. 


“ Tne Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and Theological 
Edication at the West,” was formed at the crisis when several 
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colleges and theological seminaries in the states of Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois, having struggled for several years against the embar- 
rassments resulting from the great commercial collapse of 1837, 
were ready to sink and be lost. Those institutions had been 
called into existence, as essential to the progress of the great Home 
Missionary enterprise at the West. Many of the wisest and best 
men in the elder states of the Northeast, had aided the work by 
their counsels and by their contributions, in the confidence that 
they were laying foundations, upon which should rise the conse- 
erated homes of sacred and of secular learning, the seats of Prot- 
estant Christian education for states that must one day equal in 
population and wealth and power the greatest in our great con- 
federacy. But though these institutions at the West were ina 
sense adopted children of the eastern churches, the losses they 
had experienced, and the embarrassments in which they were 
involved were so great, that discouragement was beginning to 
predominate over hope in the minds of trustees and instruc- 
tors, and in the minds of patrons, friends and supporters both 
there and here. ‘I‘hen it was that in various quarters, simulta- 
neously, there was suggested to thinking minds the idea of an 
associated enterprise which should be to the evangelical colleges 
of the West what the Home Missionary Society is to the churches 
of the West. ‘The atteynpt to realize this idea, while it has di- 
rectly afforded only a scanty pittance in aid of the subsistence of 
the instructors who would otherwise have been disbanded, has 
accomplished indirectly much more. At the West, the friends of 
the institutions have been encouraged and inspirited. At the 
East, a new sense of the indispensableness of such institutions 
to the permanent success of all our enterprises of Home evangel- 
ization has been widely awakened. ‘The exigency which called 
the Society into existence has been met; and the institutions 
which were just ready to be abandoned, and which might have 
become so many centers for the influence of Jesuitism, have 
been rescued from the peril. 

It requires a heroism which not every man or body of men 
possesses, to undertake an achievement which can not, in the na- 
ture of things, be justly appreciated and honored till its results 
shall have been developed in another and perhaps a distant age. 
It is not without good reasons, as we hope to show, that we rank 
the enterprise in which this Society is engaged, and all kindred 
enterprises, among the most heroic and useful ever undertaken by 
associated effort. Whatever results it can show or fail to show, 
in this fifth year of its existence, affects not our estimate of the 
work it has undertaken. Commending however the results set 
forth in this Report, and the Report as a whole, to the attention 
of those who have not examined it, in the full confidence of a 
favorable impression upon every unprejudiced mind, we take one 
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of its concluding paragraphs as our starting point in the thoughts 
we intend to offer. ‘ What better work then, can we do for the 
church, for our country and for the world, for the age in which 
we live, and for coming ages, (the emphasis here is our own,) 
than to ‘aid in establishing here and there, over the magnificent 
domain of the West, seats of science under Christian influence, 
where the sons of the West may be gathered, the powers of the 
Holy Ghost called down, intellect and learning consecrated, and 
laborers prepared to go forth into the boundless harvest !” 

To reach, at one and the same time, all the various standards 
by which men and their works are measured in this world, lies 
entirely beyond any capacity, finite or infinite ; and no man or 
body of men can achieve or be, anything great or good, without 
ceasing to agitate that sensitive enqniry—What do they say of 
us?—and manfully asking rather.—Who says it? The judg- 
ment of the wise and good is the only human judgment worth 
regarding. 

We have no fault to find with the habit into which men in this 
part of the world have fallen, of estimating a man by his useful- 
ness, rather than by the quality of his blood, the texture of his 
coat, or the quantity of his wealth. That homely question 
which a New Englander asks of every man he shakes by the 
hand, be he king, lord or commoner—* How do you do ?”—is 
one of more pertinency and importance than many suppose. It 
implies that in his way of thinking, “ doing” should be a man’s 
chief concern, What a man is doing and especially how he does 
it, are very personal, searching questions ; questions which if an- 
swered in good conscience, take in a man’s whole dimensions. 
Happy is he who without misreporting his condition, can always 
make answer to this pertinent salutation in the phrase, (not yet 
entirely obsolete in common life,) “ Stirring, | thank you.” 

It is justly expected in our latitude that a man shall bestir him- 
self; that to be any thing, he shall do something, some good 
thing, and do it well. Otherwise he can receive no very distin- 
guished consideration, nor can he find any comfortable position in 
any of the strata of society. We know not where to put him. 
We breathe no complaint then against the way in which New 
Englanders are accustomed to take a man’s dimensions. The 
law which regulates the measurement, is just and good. 

Whether we have generally attained, however, to the true 
idea of usefulness, whether our standard of usefulness is itself as 
accurately measured and adjusted, is an open question and one of 
some importance. Among the men of the present age who are 
doing something, trying to make themselves of use, there are 
confessedly few “who have the patience and the courage to toil for 
results which can not reach maturity and receive a full meed of 
applause in their own day and under their own eye. To work 
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at the foundations of an undertaking the utility of which is to 
be experienced, and the excellence of which is to be recognized, 
not while they are alive and working, but by generations yet 
unborn,—to work without the stimulus of present admiration 
and applause ; to live not to themselves but for others, not for the 
present but for a coming age, as our fathers did,—is what not 
many are equal to. Our heroism is too much of that weaker sort 
which demands for its display, a sphere above ground, where 
every blow can be seen and heard and applauded far and wide 
by the passing generation. And we more commonly accord the 
superiority to the men whose temperament, policy and modes of 
action are such as to make them most successful in effecting 
great, immediate and palpable results, than to those who by their 
wisdom, their self-denial and their patience, are aiming to lay 
broad, deep and costly foundations for distant and enduring good. 
In the common idea then, usefulness is the bringing of great and 
good schemes to a speedy or present maturity. We measure a 
man’s usefulness more by extent of the sphere in which he exerts 
a present influence, than by his reach into the future ; a mode of 
estimation the incompleteness and unfairness of which may be 
shown not only by isolated facts, but the whole current of the 
teachings of history. 

Each generation then, be it considered, is what it is, not so 
much in consequence of its own independent agency, as of those 
influences and principles which descend upon it from its prede- 
cessors. ‘These free institutions, this just and equitable govern- 
ment; this pure Protestant religion, with its atmosphere of light 
and life and peace, in which we have our breath and being; this 
spirit of industry and enterprise, and this love of order, which 
characterize the population of these old free states—these things, 
forexample, which make us what we are, are not the growth 
of a day. None of the greatest and most useful men now on 
the stage can stand up and say, ‘We did it—we have made 
the heaven-wide difference which exists between our condition 
and that of half-enfranchised Europe, and of heathen Asia and 
Africa.’ The things to which, under God, we owe what we are, 
are the fruits of the wisdom, the piety, the self-denial, the toil, 
and the answers to the prayers, of buried generations. The men 
who have impressed our distinctive features upon us as a people, 
and have been the means of such incalculable good, are nearly 
allin the dust. And whence and how did they become possess- 
ed of these principles, and of the noble aspirations which breath- 
ed in their lives and went up to heaven in their prayers? Did 
these things originate with them? Nay—they came from God 
down through the channel of a Puritan ancestry. Their fathers 
had tanght them how to live and act, had instilled into their 
minds the principles of religion and liberty, that they might arise 
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and declare them to us who were yet to be, that we and our de- 
scendants might likewise be holy and free. Our early ancestors 
did not come hither from the old world to live to themselves, to 
possess and enjoy all the fruits of their own doings, or to acquire 
a contemporary fame; they came rather to lay broad and dee 

foundations, based on eternal truth and right, on which distant 
future generations might safely build and rest. ‘They came to 
lay down and establish principles, and to institute forms of gov- 
ernment civil and ecclesiastical, which were prescribed, as they 
believed, by sound reason and even by divine revelation, and on 
which the ages to come might repose in happy security; they 
came to be, as they themselves said, “the stepping stones” for 
other generations. With liberal views, with sound wisdom, with 
large hearts beating warmly for millions yet unborn, they had 
the courage aud the patience to aim at far distant, slowly matur- 
ing good. And now when their lives and actions are just begin- 
ning to strike the world with admiration, and their real useful- 
ness begins to appear and be appreciated, they are not here to 
reap the fruits of their own toil and to know that applauding 
millions glory in being the children of such fathers. They did 
not expect to be here at the harvest. ‘They knew while they 
labored, that other men of other times would enter into their 
labors and reap what they were sowing. We are apt to regard as 
heroism, that which achieves some great thing under the eyes of 
surrounding multitudes, who stand ready to appreciate and ap- 
plaud the achievement. But here are heroes who have greatness 
and force enough to perform the most glorious and useful of all 
achievements, unobserved, unapplauded, unappreciated by their 
contemporaries, and to wait for their admirers to be born. These 
were men who were willing to work at foundations upon which 
others must build after them ; willing to die in the midst of labors 
uncompleted, and to wait for their reward—in heaven. 

We may see how the destiny of a generation lies very much 
in the grasp of its predecessor, not only in instances like this, 
where just and sound principles and good actions bring forth their 
good fruit in a succeeding age, but in all those cases in which 
“the evil that men do lives after them.” It is not true as a gen- 
eral law that the good or the evil that men do is “interred with 
their bones.” Both not unfrequently flow down from age to age, 
carrying, the one, a blessing, the other, a curse to millions who 
had no agency in the good or evil that went before, and that drew 
after it their bright or gloomy destiny. Whence, and how, came 
that mental stagnation and death, that ignorance, superstition and 
vice, which are found among the masses in so many countries of 
the old world? Whence that unblest and guilty condition in 
which the present generation of the heathen world are lying? 
These things are not in the main, the work of men now on the 
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stage of action. ‘These things, in the one case, can not all be 
laid at the door of Metternich and Nicholas, or imputed to Pius 
[X, and the now living members of the oppressive Papal hier- 
archy, or even to the departed Gregory XVI. Nor in the other 
case, can they be set to the account of living chiefs and pontiffs, 
that rule for the hour the darkness of the pagan world. The 
evils that are flowing over the present generation in Popedom and 
in heathen lands, are the breaking of a wave which has rolled 
down from former generations—evils entailed upon the now 
living masses of mankind by men they never saw—evils which 
they are bound to throw off not only from a regard to their own 
welfare, but from regard to the welfare of generations not yet 
born. 

Humanity is, in a very important sense, collective and succes- 
sive. The principles, habits and opinions which constitute the 
life of a given generation are not of that generation nor for it. 
Their germ is in the past and their fruit is chiefly in the future. 
The true measure therefore of a man’s usefulness, and of his 
greatness, is not to be found in the results which he can show in 
his own time, but in the good influences which flow from him 
down into the future. 

What is true of man as a generation, is true of him as an indi- 
vidual. The germ of his excellences and of his defects, his habits, 
tastes and principles, and his peculiar cast of mind, are received 
unconsciously, often, from some predecessor, during the unsus- 
pecting, unreasoning days of childhood and youth. His peculiar 
opinions and sympathies, theological and political, are merely tra- 
ditional in the outset, quite as often as they are the result of any 
self-originated independent investigation and decision. He may 
in his mature years, and he should, examine into things, rejecting 
what is wrong and holding fast to what is good. Sometimes he 
does this, but in most cases he owes what he is, chiefly to some 
preceding mind. How miserably then does he mistake his call- 
ing as a part of humanity, who attempts to live merely to him- 
self, who, discarding the past merely because it is past, makes 
every thing of the present and leaves the future to work out its 
course and destiny as it may. 

We reach the same conclusion respecting the true idea and 
measure of usefulness, when we consider that they who are to 
succeed us in the generations to come, and whose welfare is to 
be affected by our influence, will immensely exceed in number 
the generation now on the stage. Within the memory of some 
who still survive, there were in our country only three millions of 
people. Since that period we have already increased (partly it 
is true by immigration) to more than twenty millions. Six times 
a8 many as existed when our fathers formed this federal union, 
are to-day rejoicing in the fruit of their toils, and are affected in 
a thousand ways by the influences which have come down from 
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that generation. Estimate now the whole number of those who 
during a period even of one hundred years to come, will be directly 
and powerfully affected by the infinence of thé leading and most 
useful minds among that original three millions. Add to this the 
number of all coming generations to the end of time. And now 
suppose that those three millions had been a people of indolent 
minds, corrupt. habits, regardless of principles; that they had 
lived merely for themselves, saying one to another—let the gen- 
erations to come, take care of themselves and work out their own 
destiny. What an immeasurable amount of ignorance, of sin, 
and of suffering, would there have been among these unborn and 
countless millions, which, by the course our fathers did pursue, 
will now be prevented ! 4 If to be useful is to secure the greatest 
good to the greatest number, how small a portion of the whole 
sphere of a man’s usefulness is found in the generation which is 
passing with him into the grave! As well might we estimate 
the dimensions and the importance of a river by measuring the 
depth and width of the little rill in which it originates, without 
making any account of its whole length and volume; as well go 
forth to harvest in the spring time and seek ripe fruit among its 
blossoms. 

If we are to estimate men by such results of their agency as 
appear in their own time, and by the measure of their fame 
among their contemporaries, our progenitors must sink down toa 
place among the least considerable of men. How many in Eng- 
land, at the commencement of the seventeenth century, looked 
on admiring, when some obscure but pious individuals on the 
borders of Nottinghamshire, wearied and worn down by the op- 
pressive measures of the government, forsook the Establishment 
and ‘joined themselves by covenant into a church state, as the 
Lord’s free people, to walk in his ways made known and to be 
made known to them, according to their best endeavors, whatever 
it might cost them?” Whocared forthem? who knew of them? 
who appreciated and applauded their movement? Who looked 
at them and cheered them on, while they were at work under- 
ground, and laying, unconsciously to themselves, the foundations 
of a “ New England,” originating a movement, affirming a prin- 
ciple, which was destined to convey the richest blessings to un- 
numbered and unborn millions? What had they, to show to 
that generation? Follow in the wake of that movement for the 
next eighteen years even. Come down to the year 1621, and 
stand on the summit of a hill which overlooks Plymouth harbor 
and the little colony there. You may count, in all, seven plain, 
rough-made dwellings at your feet ; and seven times that number 
of graves made and filled by the colonists during their first win- 
ter’s residence. Not more than fifty of the colony remain among 
the living, and the living have hardly strength enough to bury 
the dead. The well are not sufficient in number to attend to 
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the sick. A very quiet and obscure part of the world, this! 
The people here seem to live, pray, suffer and die, unknown to 
fame. ‘They are making no great impression on the world. 

Measure these men by their contemporaneons fame, by the 
extent of the sphere which their influence filled in their own 
generation, and they are among the very least of men. But 
wait two centuries, and estimate their dimensions by their reach 
into the future, by the change they gradually work in the opin- 
ions, laws, habits, hopes and destiny of mankind ; and they stand 
among the most considerable of all men. In their influence they 
are “stirring” now at all events, aud likely to wake the world 
up, if they do not fairly “turn it upside down.” 

While we have chosen to draw our illustrations of the true 
idea and measure of usefulness from our own history as a people, 
it will not, of course, be supposed that the lesson we have been 
reading is in any essential respect different from that which may 
be learned from the history ef any other people, or of any other 
times. The whole record of human experience teaches one and 
the same lesson—that great and advantageous changes in the 
condition of our race, often begin as Christ’s kingdom did, “not 
with observation,” and mature slowly; that the influence of a - 
man who is really of use to his fellows, deepens and widens, like 
ariver, aud accumulates force as it sweeps down into the future ; 
and that, accordingly, the true dimensions of usefulness are to be 
sought in its power over the future, rather than in the extent of 
its grasp on the present and the impression it makes on the pass- 
ing generation. , 

This being, as we are convinced, the true idea and the just 
meastire of usefulness, we might deduce from our subject after 
the manner of the pulpit, many important inferences of a prac- 
tical character. But as it is our object simply to indicate the 
premises from which thinking minds may draw conclusions for 
themseives, we shall just glance at the application of which our 
subject is susceptible, instead of undertaking to draw it out into 
particulars. We suggest first, that all who have in their hands 
the training of the coming generation—the officers of our col- 
leges and seminaries, the teachers of our common schools, and 
lastly, chiefly, parents themselves, in their several relations to the 
fature, stand on the very highest vantage ground, for the accom- 
plishment of great and useful results in the world; and that their 
employment and position should be estimated accordingly. In 
thus speaking of those who control the training of the young, 
we by no meats exclude the pastors of the churches, or give 
them a secondary place. We regard the pastor as the shepherd 
of “the lambs,” not less than of the rest of the flock, and as 
standing in the most favorable position for usefulness, inasmuch 
as he has access to the minds of the young, not only directly, but 
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likewise through the parents and teachers who are under his 
ministry. lu the family, in the school, the church, the college, 
foundations are laid; durable work, a great work is going on, 
quietly though it be, and with little notice or applause. Founda- 
tious of everlasting greatness and blesseduess, or of wo, are here 
settling to their places. Here is the true starting place, from 
which the world may be, must be reached and moved, till it shall 
be lifted up into the sphere of light and joy. Let parents, pas- 
tors and teachers think of this; yes, and let them be thought of, 
and their positions in society be estimated, in this light. 

The definition of the true idea and measure of usefulness 
helps us to see, in its just importance, the work which God has 
thrown upon the present generation in our country—that of lay- 
ing the foundations, political and moral, of these new states 
which are rising into being, and rising to power at the South and 
at the West. Never, since our fathers landed on this continent, 
has there been offered to man such an opportunity to bless or to 
curse the future, as is presented to this geveration, in the settle- 
ment of questions which are to he at the foundations of these new 
communities. Are they to be infidel states, or Christian ? Papal, 
or Protestant? Slave states, or free?) Their posterity, conntless 
as the sands of the sea—the untold millions that are waiting for 
us to decide, before they are born, the questions on which their 
destiny hangs—shail they be born as we were to the blessings of 
freedom, religion aud knowledge, or born to irreligion, ignorance, 
mental stagnation and the barbarism of slavery? What genera- 
tion besides that which was the true May-flower of New Eng- 
land, ever had greater questions than these to decide—greater 
principles than these to settle—better opportunities than this, to 
act for good upon the history of the world?) Men of this genera- 
tion, work on !—work for the coming ages! 

Here too we learn how to estimate the work which has been 
begun among the uuevangelized nations by the moderu enterprise 
of foreign missions. The work our missionaries now labor at, 
is the nnder-ground, the foundation work ;—the waking up, the 
evolution and education of the heathen mind; the removal of 
ancient and deep rooted prejudices and errors, the training of 
their children, as much as the bringing of the passing generation 
under the power of the gospel. This work may be—to a great 
extent it is—hidden from the observation of the present age. 
The men engaged in it may not have it in their power to startle 
and astonish their contemporaries with the report of great numer- 
ical and visible results. But they are doing a work for the ages 
to come—a work in which countless millions will yet rejoice. 
Work ov, work on! great shall be your reward in heaven; 
great and blessed your influence on the ages to come. 

We leave our readers then to trace out the applications of our 
subject for themselves. We will say in conclusion that the men 
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who have the courage, the wisdom, and the greatness of soul, 
to toil for results that are to be realized and appreciated it some far 
age of the future, the men who have heroism enough to work 
and wait, and who expect to die before the fruit of their labors 
shall have reached its maturity, may be serving God and human- 
ity, far more efficiently, in the end, than they who lend all their 
energies to bring great schemes to a hasty maturity. God him- 
self does not seem to be in haste to bring the course of his Prov- 
idence with this world to an issue, so that he may te!l all its re- 
sults to this generation. lu his great work of this world's restora- 
tion, he has moved on thus far from age to age with a wonderful 
patience, a wise slowness, rather hiding and holding back than 
displaying his power, till all his agencies are adjusted. The con- 
summation of his work does not seem to be, as yet, at hand. 
There will be work enough to be done on earth; discoveries 
enough to be made in the domains of truth; improvements enongh 
to be effected in the physical, intellectual and spiritual state of 
maukind ; errors enough to be rectified, which now pass perhaps 
for truth; triumphs of the gospel, of a splendor not yet dreamed 
of, to be witnessed, long, long after we are dead and forgotten. 
Let us cease the to look for the true bearmg of our influence 
and the full measure of our usefulness here and now, in the open- 
ing scenes of the world’s drama; and let us dare to work and 
wait. Let us sow good seed in the world till we die and let the 
angels, if they will, come down and number the sheaves of har- 
vest at the eud of the world. 





Art. VI.—THE APPLICATIONS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Principles of Political Economy, with some of their Applications 
to Social Philosophy; by Joun Stvart Mitt. In two vol- 
umes. Boston. 18438. 

Public Economy for the United States; by Catvin Cotton. 
New York. 1848. 

Labor and Other Capital: The rights of each secured and the 
wrongs of both eradicated. Or an Exposition of the cause 
why few are wealthy and many poor, and the delineation of a 
system which, without infringing the rights of property, will 
give to labor its just reward ; by Evwaro Ke toes, Author of 
“Curreucy, the Evil and the Remedy.” New York. 1849. 


Many of the sciences which enter into a course of liberal edu- 
cation, have come into existence within a period comparatively 
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recent. Chemistry, for example, is one of the modern sciences, 
A century ago, what is now called chemistry had no existence, 
From a few rude experiments and undigested facts, it grew up, 
suddeuly, into an exact and beautiful science, the fairest achieve- 
ment of a purely inductive philosophy. Geology is another ex- 
ample. ‘Those extended observations aud comparisons, which, 
in their summing up, give so wonderful a revelation respecting 
the structure of the globe as it exists, and so many exciting 
glimpses of its primeval history—are of modern date. But new 
as these sciences are, they have found a place in all systems of 
liberal education. No man, in our day, passes for a well inform- 
ed man who is not aequainted with at least the outlines and fun- 
damental facts of these departments of knowledge. 

With equal reason, an equal place may be demanded in our 
systems of education for the science of Political Economy. 
This is one of the sciences of the modern era of science. In its 
origin and progress it synchronizes with geology aud chemistry. 
It is beginning to have its effects upon history ; shaping the leg- 
islation and diplomacy of governments; overthrowing old sys- 
tems of national policy which were founded on a false philoso- 
phy, and which have been guarded not only by wide spread and 
inveterate prejudices, but by the fiercer and more jealous power 
of selfish interests. The political and commercial questions of 
the day, which are discussed in all quarters as questions of univer- 
sal coucern, are even unintelligible, in any ordinary statement of 
them, without some knowledge of the leading terms and priuei- 
ples of Political Ecouomy. Yet we have systems of liberal edu- 
eation—so called—in which a kuowledge of Political Economy 
is treated as if it were less important to the character of a well 
informed man, than an acquaintance with the Greek meters, or 
with the properties of the ellipse and the parabola. ‘T’hus it hap- 
pens, not unfrequently, that men who seem to be otherwise intel- 
ligent, betray a ludicrous ignorance of even the simplest defini- 
tions and distinctions, and of the most unquestionable principles, 
in Economical Science. 

The first of the works to which reference is made at the head 
of this article, proceeds from an accurate, discriminating, patient 
thinker who well understands what has been done by his prede- 
cessors, and who has attempted to incorporate into his treatise all 
the results of the most recent discussions. Particular topics in 
Political Economy have been profoundly investigated within the 
last few years; and many new ideas and new applications of 
ideas have been brought out. So far as these discussions have 
added anything te the science, by making its definitions more 
precise, its distinctious more clear, its inductions more comprehen- 
sive, and its conclusions more exact, a work like that of Say, which 
at the time when it was written was in advance of all others, falls 
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behind the actual state of the science. Mr. Mill has given usa 
revision aud digest of the entire science of Political Economy, as 
illustrated by successive discussions, and enlarged by historical 
and statistical inquiries, down to the present time. The appro- 
bation with which his work, in this aspect of it, has been received 
by the highest authorities in his own country, need not be con- 
firmed by any testimony of ours. 

But this work, as the title implies, is something more than a 
dry and abstract digest of “the principles of Political Economy.” 
The principles which constitute the science of the production 
and distribution of wealth, are here exhibited in connection with 
“some of their applications to social philosophy.” It is to this 
characteristic of the work that the author, in his preface, par- 
ticularly invites attention. In this respect, “the design of the 
book,” he tells us, “is different from that of any treatise of Po- 
litical Economy which has been produced in England since the 
work of Adam Smith.” 


“The most characteristic quality of that work, and the one in which it most 
differs from some others which have equaled or even surpassed it as mere ex- 
positions of the general principles of the subject, is that it invariably associates 
the principles with their applications. This of itself implies a much wider 
range of ideas and of topics, than are included in political economy, considered 
as a branch of abstract speculation. For practical purposes, political economy 
is inseparably intertwined with many other branches of social philosophy. 
Except on matters of mere detail, there are perhaps no practical questions, 
even among those which approach nearest to the character of purely econom- 
ical questions, which admit of being decided on economical premises alone. 
And it is because Adam Smith never loses sight of this truth, because, in his 
applications of political economy, he perpetually appeals to other and often far 
larger considerations than pure political economy affords—that he gives that 
well grounded feeling of command over the principles of the subject for pur- 
poses of practice, owing to which the “ Wealth of Nations,” alone among 
treatises on political economy, has not only been popular with general readers, 
but has impressed itself strongly on the minds of men of the world and of 
legislators. 


Mr. Mill’s book, then, is a book to be studied by statesmen, by 
legislators, by those who undertake to mold and direct public 
Opinion on political subjects, by all who would form an independ- 
ent and intelligent judgment on questions of national policy or of 
social reformation and progress. If it seems too voluminous to 
be nsed as a class book in the college recitation room, it should 
nevertheless be thoroughly studied by the teacher; and its rich 
stores of historical and statistical illustration should be largely 
employed, in the discussion of those questions which must be 
discussed in the precess of teaching. ‘The science of political 
economy, studied as Mr. Mill teaches it in these volumes, will be 
found inferior to no other as a means of intellectual excitement, 
as a method of exercising the attention and the power of discrim- 
ination and argument, as iaspiring the student with a thirst for 
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knowledge in other departments of political and moral science, 
and as a preparation for the duties of a liberally educated citizen 
in a free country, and in an age when all traditionary usages and 
social arrangements are to be investigated anew and perhaps re- 
modeled. 

On two great subjects of national economy, there has been 
much discussion in our country. The policy of protection to 
Ainerican industry by duties ou imports, has been the character- 
istic policy of one great party in the Union; while the other party 
has been characterized, not indeed by a universal and unqualified 
adhesion to the principle of freedom in commercial intercourse, 
but by a prevailing tendency that way. The policy which pro- 
poses to regulate the currency of the country, and to facilitate 
exchanges between distant points by the operations of a national 
bank, is now indeed regarded as “an obsolete idea; but within 
the last twenty years the whole Union has been agitated with 
the conflict of parties for and against that policy. Ou other sub- 
jects, of great importance to the commou weal, demagogues are 
constantly discoursing from the ‘stump’ and from the press, aud 
the people are slowly working their way into some sort of empir- 
ical knowledge. The relations between labor and capital—the 
tendencies of manufacturing and trading corporations in respect 
to the increase and distribution of wealth—the effect of laws for 
the suppression of usury—the nature and working of bauks—the 
comparative advantages of direct and indirect taxation—these 
and other topics of the same sort are so coustantly agitated, that 
intelligent men desiring to discharge their duty as citizens, and 
especially desiring, as educated men, to aid in guiding the minds 
of their neighbors and of the public, might be expected to study 
thoroughly the science to which such questions are most inti- 
mately related, and on which they depend for their solution. 

Mr. Colton’s “ Public Economy,” if it proves nothing else, 
may be taken as a proof of the exteut to which men in this country 
who assume to instruct the public on such subjects, and who are 
applauded by fellow partisans for the cogency of their argu- 
meuts and the originality of their views, may be ignorant of the 
simplest distinctions and the plainest principles of economical sci- 
ence. Mr. Kellogg’s labored work and the reception it has found 
on the part of many who are heartily, and as one might suppuse, 
not uniutelligently interested in the elevation of the laboring 
masses to a better chance of obtaining a just share in the aggre- 
gate of national wealth,—is another illustration to the same 
point. 

We may presume, then, that it will not be entirely a superfin- 
ous work if, in this connection, we enter into some statements of 
quite an elementary character, respecting the natural laws which 
govern the production and distribution of wealth. It seems ne- 
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cessary to do this in order to set in aclear light the schemes of 
policy and philanthropy to which the second and third of the 
works before us are devoted. 

That there are in the constitution which God has given to hu- 
man nature and to the material world, and in the consequent rela- 
tions of the one to the other, certain laws or principles, to which 
the phenomena included in the production and distribution of 
wealth may be referred, and into which those phenomena when 
analyzed aud classified resolve themselves ; that the activity and 
progress of industry among a people, and the increase of wealth 
from age to age, result from the steady action of certain great 
natural laws which may be counteracted by an oppressive gov- 
ernment or an unwise legislation, but to which a wise legisla- 
tion will necessarily conform itself—may be taken for granted, 
thongh Mr. Colton virtually denies it. The investigation of 
these natural laws or principles, tracing them out as they are 
modified by the infinite variety of circumstances in which men 
act, is the function of the political economist. Presuming that 
the ascertainment of these laws or principles is a legitimate and 
practicable object of intellectual effort, he observes, he analyzes, 
he reasons from effects to causes and then from causes to effects, 
and so he proceeds to construct his science. Just so far as the 
principles which determine the production and distribution of 
wealth, are ascertained by the observation and analysis of facts,— 
so far the science of political economy is established. 

Man, by the constitution of his mind and body, is placed in 
certain relations with the external world, which involve the ne- 
cessity of mental and bodily labor, aud out of which arises the 
idea of property, or of the exclusive right which an individual 
man may have in some things external to himself. Man has a 
thousand wauts which nature supplies. Some of these wants, 
common to all mankind, are supplied by the unlimited and spon- 
taneons bounty of uature. The vital air, the light of the sun, 
and, in ordinary circumstances, water as it falls from the clouds 
or runs in the rivers, are enjoyed without limit and without any 
necessity of effort. ‘These things, and such as these, however 
necessary to the gratification of human desires, can nqt be appro- 
priated, or divided into parts amon; the individual members of 
the human family. Valuable as they are, they can not be held 
a possessions, or transferred from one individual to another. 
But there are other means of human subsistence and enjoyment, 
which nature does not yield spontaneously and universally. 
Food, which is as necessary to life as air and light, must be ob- 
tained by human effort. Even where there is no agriculture, and 
where man, in the rudest form of society, subsists on what we 
commouly call the spontaneous productions of nature, human 
food is obtained by some measure of human effort, as really as 
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where the densest population obtains its subsistence by all the 
complicated and ingenious industry of the most advanced civili- 
zation. Wild game must be hunted and killed and prepared for 
use ; the cocoanut and the bread fruit, or the wild berries, must 
be gathered, before they can be used for food. ‘lhe material of 
food, thus obtained, can be kept for a longer or shorter time be- 
fore it is consumed, he who has obtained it can transfer it to an- 
other ; it can be accumulated. One man may have more than is 
requisite for the supply of his personal need; another may have 
less than his necessities require, and rather than suffer for the 
want of it, he may be ready to make sacrifices and render ser- 
vices in order to obtain it. So of the clothing which man needs 
to cover his person—whatever it may be, and however acquired, 
it is obtained by human contrivance and labor; by the law of 
nature it is appropriated to him who has obtained it; it can be 
kept and accumulated ; it can be transferred from one possessor 
to another. So of ornaments, from the simple feathers and shells 
that decorate the person of a savage, to the jewels of the imperial 
crown of Great Britain; and sv of all articles of convenience or 
luxury,—they are originally created or acquired by human con- 
trivance aud exertion, they can be possessed and kept, they can 
be transferred from hand to hand. 

Thus we begin to analyze and define the idea of wealth. It 
consists of things which minister to human subsistence or enjoy- 
ment, and which therefore, in their fitness to gratify some human 
desire, whether natural or factitious, have an intrinsic value. It 
consists of things over which an exclusive right of use and enjoy- 
ment can be acquired and held, aud may therefore be considered 
as property. It consists of things which may be transferred from 
one possessor to another, and which being therefore the subjects 
of exchange or traffic, have an exchangeable value. 

Less than two hundred and fifty years ago, all the wealth of 
what is now New England, yielded only a scanty subsistence to 
a sparse and savage population. The corn of here and there a 
little half tilled planting ground,—the uuts and berries gathered 
from the woods, the fish caught by the rudest artifices from the 
streams,—the flesh and skins of wild beasts taken in traps or 
transfixed with arrows,—huts of a more comfortless architecture 
than a New England farmer would now employ in constructing 
a winter-shelter for his sheep or for his swine,—the furniture of 
those huts, consisting of mats braided from the husks of the In- 
dian corn, and baskets woven from splinters of the ash and 
hickory, together with a few utensils of the most primitive sort 
for the preparation of food—the wardrobes, to which neither the 
loom nor the spinning wheel contributed anything, and which 
were made up of furs and rudely manufactured ‘eather pervious 
to moisture,—the personal ornaments which were the glory of 
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forest ladies and forest dandies, and which consisted of plumage 
from gorgeous birds, teeth and talons from beasts of prey, and 
many-colored beads, or wampum, laboriously fabricated from 
shells—the canoes, which were fashioned with infinite pains and 
patience from logs hollowed out with fire and with tools of stone, 
and which were paddled along the rivers and across the bays and 
sheltered sounds—and finally the weapons of savage hunters and 
warriors, bows fabricated without the aid of a knife, arrows tipped 
with sharpened flint or slate, stone hatchets, knotted war clubs 
hardened in the fire—suchi was the entire “ grand list,” the com- 
plete inventory of the wealth of what is now New England. 
What is the wealth of New England now? Almost every acre 
of land, with the exception of rugged and inaccessible mountain 
tops, is producing something of value. Ever so many grains, 
fruits, esculent roots, and grasses, once exotic, have become nat- 
uralized, and are covering the land with their annual supplies of 
food for man and beast. Millions of domestic animals whose 
labor is subservient to human happiness, whose flesh is good for 
food, whose fleeces, skins, horns, bones, are applied to a thou- 
sand uses,—derive their subsistence from the otherwise super- 
fluous products of the cultivated soil. In the place of a few 
wigwams here and there in the woods, there are now the houses 
which shelter and protect more than two millions of people, and 
the meanest of which is far superior, in its comforts and accom- 
modations, to the best habitation that ever sheltered an Indian 
on this soil before the country began to be invaded by civili- 
zation. In the very poorest and most cheerless of those dwell- 
ings, there are utensils and articles of convenience, comfort or 
ornament, for which an Indian sachem, in the year 1600, would 
have been almost ready to part with all his royal treasures. 
The household furniture of the 400,000 families now living in 
New England, from the scanty supply in the apartments of the 
poorest family up to the magnificence exhibited in the palace- 
like dwellings of the wealthiest citizens—must be all added to- 
gether to constitute one item in the inventory of the wealth of 
New England at the present hour. Then think of the clothing 
of our population—all the articles of apparel for winter and sum- 
mer, for the house and for the open air, for working days and for 
holy days, for ordinary wear and for occasions of display—and 
you have another item in the inventory. ‘Think in how many 
thousand dwellings there are books, maps, engravings, pictures, 
instruments of music, statues, jewels, and when you have formed 
some just conception of the aggregate, you have another item. 
Think of the vast stocks and deposits of merchandize laid up 
in stores for the purposes of commerce. Think of the ships and 
the freights which they are carrying. Think of the steamboats. 
Think of the wharves, the roads, the pavements, the railroads 
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with their wondrous enginery, the milldams and mills, the work- 
shops with their tools, the great manufactories with their ma- 
chinery, and the supply of raw materials in the shops ad manu- 
factories-at any given moment. ‘Think of the fisheries, the quar- 
ries, the mines, and all the machinery and apparatus for working 
them. Think of the forts and arsenals and armories and their 
contents, and of all the various kinds of arms and weapons dis- 
tributed among the people. ‘Think of the edifices devoted to 
religion, to legislation and justice, and to the education of the 
people. Think of the piles erected for the abode of learning, the 
apparatus and cabinets, and the libraries. And last of all—not to 
say least of all—think of the banks, and the gold and silver in 
their vaults, and the gold and silver coin in circulation. 

In this way—by some such recollection and summing up of 
particulars, you may begin to form some idea of the wealth ex- 
isting in New England now, compared with the wealth which 
existed within the same territorial limits two hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

Now how has all this wealth been produced? How has this 
great change been effected? What has created the difference in 
respect to wealth between that New England to which Captain 
John Smith first gave the name, and this New England in which 
we are living? It is natural to say that all this change has been 
brought to pass by dabor. And for the purposes of popular de- 
clamation the statement is true enough. All this transformation 
of poverty into riches—all this accumulation of objects that min- 
ister to human wants or gratify human desire, and that can be 
possessed and transferred—is the achievement of intelligent, in- 
genious, patient industry. The men of this boasted “ Anglo- 
Saxon” stock, have been here, and have been working and accu- 
mulating for somewhat more than two centuries and a quarter. 

But this does not tell the whole story. Could labor have done 
the same in the desert of Sahara? Could the same amount of 
intellectual and muscular labor have created the same amount of 
wealth in Greenland? Surely then, something else has been 
concurring with labor in this creation. Natural resources—the 
resources of the soil, of the mountain ledges and the veins of ore, 
of the waterfalls and navigable streams, and of the ports and 
sounds—have been explored, appropriated, opened, and converted 
into actual wealth. Nature and human labor have codperated 
in the change by which the New England of Captain John 
Smith’s day has been transformed into the New England of our 
day. Labor must have /and to work upou, land with its own 
capabilities and resources. 

Nor is the whole story told even yet, that must be told if we 
are to account for the production of this wealth. ‘The one hun- 
dred men women and children, who landed at Plymouth at, the 
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close of 1620, did not land there in absolute helplessness. Poor as 
they were, they brought something with them. They brought 
with them not only the means of acquiring by purchase a title to 
the soil which they were to cultivate, but the clothing and food, 
or articles to be exchanged for food, by which they might pro- 
long their existence till their labor should obtain a harvest from 
that soil. ‘They brought with them the seeds without which 
there could have beeu no planting. They brought with them 
the implements of husbandry. ‘They, or others that soon follow- 
ed, brought with them cattle for labor and other useful animals. 
They bronght with them tools aud materials for the erection of 
their houses, and for the various handicrafts without which they 
could not have subsisted. Without such things as these they 
would have perished ere the spring, without being able to dig each 
other’s graves; for not even a grave can be opened without tools. 
Such things as these, provided for them by the mercantile com- 
pany in London who were their partners in the undertaking, were 
as essential to the creation of any wealth upon that spot as labor 
itself; for without these things there could have been no labor. 
The more than twenty thousand people who within a few years 
followed them from the old England to the New, and who dotted 
the line of the coast and of the rivers with their settlements, did 
not come empty-handed. Had they brought nothing with them 
—had they come as the starving Irish are now coming, with 
nothing but the rags that cover them—they would have perished ; 
and the whole scheme of colonization would have been abortive. 
Had nothing but labor come hither, however sturdy and patient, 
however enterprising or ambidextrous, New England, with all its 
natural capabilities, would have been a wilderness still. In other 
words, the capital which came over with the settlers of New 
England, the capital which gave them subsistence till they could 
produce their own subsistence from the soil, and which equipped 
them with all the materials and implements of labor, was a dis- 
tinct and indispensable element in the creation of the wealth of 
New England. 

There are then these three elements in the production of wealth, 
—land, or the resources and agencies of nature,—dabor, or human 
effort, whether muscular or mental,—and capital, or the imple- 
ments and sustenance of labor. What wealth can be created 
without capital? Robinson Crusoe, on his lonely island, was a 
capitalist as well as a laborer and a landholder. Put him down 
there without any capital—simply a naked, featherless, two-leg- 
ged and two-handed animal, without clothes, without a gun or a 
fish-hook, without hoe or hatchet or knife or rusty nail, without 
a particle of food to keep him from fainting—and what will be- 
come of him. He gathers perhaps some wild fruits from the 
bushes; he picks up perhaps some shell-fish from the water’s 
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edge ; he surprises, perhaps, a fawn or a kid, and throttles it and 
tears it to pieces with his fingers; he kindles a fire, perhaps, by 
rubbing two dry sticks together till they ignite with the friction ; 

and so he keeps himself alive for a few days; but how little pro- 
gress does he make. He is stil! the same miserable naked wretch, 

with the faintest possible chance of improving his condition, or 
even of prolonging so precarious an existence ; his only capital 
is the scanty supply of food for the hour, which keeps him from 
fainting till he can gather enough for another meal. But let him 
by any means have a little to begin with in the shape of imple- 
ments and materials ; give him an axe or a spade, a jack-knife or 
only a fragment of an iron hoop; give him a gill of seed wheat, 
or a single potato, or no more than a grain of maize, for planting ; 
and how soon will his condition be changed! He has begun to 
be, even in this small way, a capitalist; and his labor, drawing 
something from the past, begins to reach into the future. Instead 
of spending all his time and strength in a constant scratching for 
the food of to-day, how soon will he havea blanket of skins, and 
a hut, and a garden in which he is preparing to-day the food of 
future months. Give him now a little more capital; let him 
have the means of stocking his farm with some sort of domestic 
animals ; give him only a steer and.a heifer or even a pair of goats, 
and how soon will he begin to be rich! 

It is .often said that all wealth is the creation of labor alone, 
inasmuch as capital is nothing more than the accumulated pro- 
ceeds of labor. But the labor which produced the capital em- 
ployed to-day in the production of wealth, is not to be confound- 
ed—as by some declaimers and writers it is confounded—with 
the labor of to-day with which that capital codperates. The 
laborers employed to-day in the construction of some public work, 
are using implements and materials, and means of subsistence, 
which, if regarded as the product of labor, were produced not 
by this day’s : labor but by the labor of former days,—and not by 
these laborers at all, but by the industry of other hands than 
theirs. And not only so, but in the production of these imple- 
meuts and materials and of these means of subsistence, other 
implements and materials, and other means of subsistence for 
labor, hada part. It is only by some violent effort of imagination, 
making a supposition of some extraordinary concurrence of con- 
tingences, that we can conceive of labor producing anything 
without capital. The palpable fact is, that ever since the expul- 
sion of Adain from Paradise, capital—something provided before- 
hand—something saved from the past—has been a constant and 
indispensable element in all the operations of human industry. 
How preposterous, then, is the sophistry which, because capital is 
in some sense the product of former labor, assumes that in pres- 
ent production capital is nothing and labor everything. Yet this 
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remarkable delusion lies at the foundation of many a well meant 

disquisition about the rights of labor. See how transparently it 

is enclosed in the very first sentences of Mr. Kellogg’s preface. 
“The laboring classes of all civilized nations have been, and are, as a bedy, 


r. Nearly all wealth is the production of labor; therefore laborers would 
i possessed it, had not something intervened to prevent this natural result.” 


It does not seem to occur to Mr. K., that the reason why “ the 
laboring classes’—that is the classes who live by manual labor, 
—are poor, is that when the laborer ceases to be poor, he ceases 
to be a laborer; and that what he calls the “natural result”— 
namely the possession of wealth by those whose labor has pro- 
duced it—is nothing else than the conversion of those who were 
once mere laborers into employers of labor. It does not seem to 
occur to him that the grand motive to frugality and saving, and 
the only motive to any labor beyond what is necessary each day 
to the supply of that day’s wants, is the fact that by laboring 
and saving the laborer gradually becomes a proprietor of wealth, 
which wealth, employed as capital, will take him out of the cate- 
gory of “the laboring classes.” ‘Nearly all wealth,” says our 
author, “is the creation of labor,” and from this postulate his 
inference is that “therefore” nearly all wealth ought to be, and 
but for some organic injustice, would be, in the possession of 
those who are now laborers—as if those who are now laborers 
had been the unaided creators of nearly ail the wealth of which 
others are the possessors. 

To see whether we misunderstand him, let us turn forward a 
few pages. In his Introduction, p. 19, he is illustrating this 
matter. And in so doing he supposes, as a specimen of the dis- 
tribution of wealth in this country, a village of ten thousand in- 
habitants, where fifty men are worth as much as all the rest. 
He says, 

“If it be found that the fifty men and their families own one-half the prop- 
erty, then see if they have contributed more labor physically, intellectually, or 
morally, for the general benefit, than the rest of the villagers. I do not now 
speak of what their wealth may have done in hiring others to make improve- 
ments, but of the improvements that the fifty men and their families have effect- 
ed by their personal labor. If they have not accomplished as much [by their 
personal labor} as al] the rest of their townsmen, and yet own half the wealth 
of the town, some wrong to the majority of the people has been done.” * * * 
“They have not earned it; for they could not have performed the labor of build- 
ing half the town, nor of providing half its inhabitants with food and cloth- 
ing; nor could they have given half the instruction in the various trades and 
in the school education of the villagers. And if they have not done one half the 
labor, why is it that they possess one half the property ?” 


We have indicated as emphatic a few words which show how 
completely the benevolent writer has ensnared himself with an 
unconscious sophism. He entirely overlooks the fact that capital, 
as really as labor, is an elemeut in the production of wealth. He 
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takes it for granted that because capital is the result of the savings 
and investments of former labor, therefore capital can not earn 
anything, and the entire proceeds of labor, without any con- 
sideration of the capital employed, ought to be divided among 
the laborers. Or to make the doctrine palpable by making it spe- 
cific,—the manufactory, the machinery, the steam engine, the 
cotton, and the subsistence of the persons employed in the estab- 
lishment, are simply the creation of labor; therefore the cotton 
fabric when manufactured has been created exclusively by labor ; 
and therefore the entire proceeds of the concern, day by day, be- 
long of right to the laborers of the day. 

But we are coming to the verge of topics which will be con- 
sidered more conveniently in the sequel. Remembering that the 
matter in hand, just now, is the production and not the distribu- 
tion of wealth, we have nothing to say as yet about the rights or 
the wrongs of labor. We have not yet done with the elemen- 
tary fact that three distinct forees concur in the production of 
wealth,—Lanp, or the operations and resources of nature,— 
Lasor, or human effort,—and Caprrat, or the implements, mate- 
rials and subsistence of labor. Nothing can be simpler than this 
distinction, nothing more self-evident, nothing more easily re- 
membered. Political economy begins with this distinction. 
Let this distinction be overlooked or confounded, and all the facts 
with which the science concerns itself become perfectly inex- 
plicable. 

Yet here we have two American books, of no slight preten- 
sions, which deliberately and purposely confound this distinction. 
The very name of Mr. Kellogg’s book—* Labor and other Capi- 
tal”—proclaims his looseness in the use of terms, and is signifi- 
cant to the intelligent reader. And when he undertakes to ex- 
plain his use of terms, he shows still more distinctly that he does 
not understand at all what others have written. 

* Property, value, or capital, is anything which, either by combination or 
inherently, possesses the means of affording support, comforts, or luxuries to 
man. Labor is a species of capital, and a most important one—without which, 
all other kinds of capital would be nearly if not wholly useless ; for even food 
of spontaneous growth could not be gathered without labor, Labor is not, 
however, generally considered as capital, but as something very inferior to 
property and products. I have, therefore, found it convenient, in compliance 
with popular usage, to speek of labor and capital as distinct from each other. 
Capital, throughout the treatise, signifies all property but labor, or alnlity to 
labor.” —p. xv. 

“Property, value, or capital”’—what looseness in the use of 
language! ‘The writer who takes it for granted that ‘ property, 
value, and capital’ are convertible terms, may be expected to ad- 
vance principles “essentially different from those which have 
been advocated by former writers on political economy.” 
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In like manner, Mr. Colton has a chapter (Chap. LL.) entitled, 
“The new points of this work.” In that chapter he takes great 
credit to himself for the new point “ that labor is capital, and the 

nt of all other capital.” He confesses indeed that this is not 
entirely a new idea, but he tells us, that ‘it has never before been 
introduced into a system of public economy as an essential ele- 
ment.” His great originality is that he ‘ puts this idea first of all, 
and makes it fundamental.’ He says, 


“We profess, that we could not begin to write on this subject, in any hope 
of doing justice to it, and of coming out right, without first determining the 
true position of labor in public economy, not “only as capital, but as the parent 
of all other capital. It may, indeed, be said that the technicalities of science 
are in some respects and in some degree arbitrary ; but a misnomer in science, 
which for ever represents one of its chief and fundamental elements, not only 
ina false position, but in a position which puts every other element out of 
place, will for ever be fatal to the proper adjustment and right view of its parts. 

Such, we think, has been the necessary consequence of the exclusion by econ- 
omists from the list of capitals that which is the parent of all, and which more 
properly deserves the name alone, than that its mere products should have 
superseded it in the nomenclature of art. There is a reason to be deplored in 
this malpractice, a moral cause, we fear, which aimed for ever to exclude labor 
from its rights. It reversed the order of nature, and transferred the cause to 
the place of the effect. It is not capital, in the common, or in what the econ- 
omists have made the technical sense of the term, that was designed to em- 
ploy labor, and in this condescension to enslave it; but it is labor which in 
nature occupies the first place, and which was designed to be the employer of 
its own creations. It is virtually so always. That which is commonly called 
capital, can do nothing, is worth nothing, without labor. Labor is not only its 
parent, but its efficient and vivifying power. But, in the nomenclature of the 
economists, labor has been thrust from its true position, and as a consequence 
robbed of its rights.”—pp. 45, 46. 


We can not but ask, as we read this, what does Mr. Colton 
mean when he says that labor is capital? Here are two terms, 
labor and capital; and the proposition is that the former is in- 
cluded in the latter as the species in the genus. The meaning 
is not that capital is the product of labor, and may therefore be 
considered as representing the labor that produced it. On the 
contrary our author instead of saying that capital is labor, affirms 
that labor is one of the varieties of capital. We turn:then to 
the chapter on labor, in which this “new point” of political econ- 
omy is elucidated. ‘Iwo definitions are necessary to make the 
meaning of the proposition clear. What is labor? and what is 
capital? ‘‘ Labor,” our author teils us, “ is the application of the 
powers and devices of man, to supply the wants and gratify the 
desires of the race.” Unless more meaning lurks in the word 
“devices” than we are willing to impute to it, this is a sufficiently 
accurate definition of labor in the common acceptation of the term. 
There is no reason to suspect that Mr. Colton attaches any other 
meaning to the term “ labor” than that which it bears in all works 
on the science of wealth. Labor is the application or exertion 
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of human power whether bodily or mental ; and it is this—this 
application of human force—which is affirmed to be capital. 
What then is capital? If the author and expounder of the “new 
point” has given any explanation of what he means by capital, 
we have been so unfortunate as to overlook it. Nothing is more 
certain than that he does not use the word in the sense in which 
itis invariably used by writers on political economy. To say 
that labor is a part of the accumulated products of former labor, 
or that labor is the same thing with the implements, materials 
and subsistence of labor—is nonsense more palpable than our 
author could have intended to utter. If then we would ascertain 
the meaning of the proposition that “labor is capital,” we must 
try to make it out from the author’s proofs and illustrations of the 
proposition. ‘Thus we ascertain that this remarkable proposition 
—this “new point,” which is destined to revolutionize the entire 
science of political economy—this great first principle, which 
Adam Smith, and Say, and their whole tribe have blunderingly 
or willfully overlooked—means only that labor is, dike capital, an 
agent in the production of wealth, and that all ‘ other capital” 
is the accumulated product of former labor. As if Adam Smith 
or any of his successors had ever overlooked or undervalued the 
indispensableness of labor in the production of wealth! 

Some recognition of the distinction between land, labor, and 
capital, as three coéperating elements in the production of wealth 
—some recognition of the reciprocal dependence of these three 
forces, and of the indispensableness of each to the value or to the 
productive efficiency of the others—is essential to any under- 
standing of the natural laws which control the distribution of the 
wealth created by industry. The enquiry of political economy 
concerning the distribution of wealth, is not so much how wealth 
ought to be distributed, as how it will be distributed in given 
circumstances. The inquiry is, Who are the partners among 
whom the value created by industry will be divided, and what 
are the natural laws by which the shares of these several part- 
ners are determined ? 

Such an inquiry presupposes the existence of society and of 
property. It presupposes, therefore, the existence of the products 
of former labor, coéperating with present labor in the creation of 
new values. If the laborer of to-day has any right in the dis- 
posal and employment of his own labor, or any consequent right 
to a share in the value which is produced in part by his labor, 
and if his share, when he receives it, is his property; then the 
laborer of yesterday, or of last year, or of twenty years ago, had 
the same right in that which his labor created. The right of 
property is a right which can be completely transferred, at the 
convenience or will of the possessor, to some other person, or it can 
hardly be said to exist. The man who has acquired venison or 
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bearskins by the labor of hunting, has a right not only to eat the 
one and to make a blanket of the other, but to erchange one or 
both of them for a rifle and for powder and ball, or for anything 
else, and the new possessor has the same right with the old one. 
The man who has acquired a hundred bushels of wheat by the 
labor of cultivation, has a right to exchange the whole of it, or 
any portion of it, for other things, at his discretion ;—he may ex- 
change one portion of it for fuel, and another portion for clothing, 
and another portion for the use of the mill by which the remain- 
der is converted into flour. Take away that right of transferring 
his wheat to other persons,—or, what is the same thing, take 
away from those other persons the right of using it or again trans- 
ferring it in their turn at their discretion,—and all that portion of 
it which he does not need for personal use in the satisfaction of 
hisown hunger, becomes worthless ; he has labored for nought and 
spent his strength for that which can not satisfy. The moment 
any check is put upon the alienation of property, at that moment, 
and to that extent, it ceases to be property ; and at the same mo- 
ment, and to the same extent, all the motives to frugality, and all 
the incentives to any labor beyond the strife for food, are paralyzed. 

The inquiry concerning the distribution of wealth presupposes 
also that wealth is produced by codperation. In proportion to the 
progress of society in wealth and in the various arts of produc- 
tion, the codperation by which wealth is produced, becomes 
wider and more complicated. With a backwoods pioneer, beyond 
the verge of civilization, who raises his own corn, and pounds it 
between two stones, and then bakes his bread on a piece of board 
before the fire, the production of his bread is quite an independent 
affair. No body coéperates with him in any appreciable degree, 
and nobody comes in for a share of its value. But the produc- 
tion of bread by a baker in a city, is the result of codperation in- 
definitely extended. The labor of the baker codperates with all 
the labor previously expended in providing the flour and other 
materials, the fuel, the oven, the workshop and tools, and the 
subsistence of the baker for the day. In the production of the 
flour, the labor of the miller coéperated with the labor previously 
expended in providing the wheat, the mill with all its machinery, 
and the barrels for packing it. In the production of the wheat, 
the labor of ploughing, sowing, reaping and threshing, codpera- 
ted with the labor previously expended in clearing and improving 
the ground, erecting fences and buildings, and in providing seed, 
cattle, and the tools and apparatus of agricultural industry. Nor 
is this all. The wheat was transported from the threshing floor 
to the mill—perhaps from the back country of Chicago, to the city 
of Rochester ; and the flour in the barrel was transported perhaps 
from Rochester to New York and thence to some New England 
city, where the baker made it into bread. And in all this trans- 
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portation how much was there of cooperative labor,—not only 
the labor of porters and draymen, of sailors and engineers, of con- 
ductors and firemen, but the labor which prepared the vehicles, 
and means of transportation, ships, steamboats, canals and rail- 
roads. We need not pursue the illustration. The reader sees 
that it might be pursued indefinitely. So extensive and com- 
plicated is the codperation in the production of wealth. 

Yet with all this reach and complicity of codperation in the pro- 
duction of the things which constitute wealth, the problem of dis- 
tribution is one which is continually disposing of itself at every 
stage in the indefinitely extended process. Of the bread manufac- 
tured by the baker—not the whole, but only a small portion, repre- 
sents his labor. Another and a far larger portion represents his cap- 
ital, the flour and the fuel, and the use of his workshop and his 
tools. Another portion still represents his ownership of the land on 
which his establishment is built and the use of which is as essen- 
tial as anything else to the manufacture. If he owns the capi- 
tal, fixed and circulating, with which he carries on his business, 
and if he owns at the same time the land which he occupies, and 
if the labor by which the flour is converted into bread is exclu- 
sively his own labor, there is no distribution of the product. But 
if, on the other hand, the land which he occupies is in the own- 
ership of another person, then there will be a division of the 
product, and a portion of the bread will belong to the owner of 
the ground. If the capital, or any portion of it, belongs to other 
owners, then there will be a farther division, and the owner or 
owners of the capital will have their share of the product. And 
again, if any part of the labor directly employed in the manufac- 
ture, was the labor of some other person, there will be yet an- 
other division; and a part of the product will belong to that 
laborer. So if we go back from the bakery to the mill where 
the flour was manufactured and packed in barrels, a part of the 
product there will belong to the proprietor of the land and the 
water-power ; another part will belong to the owners respectively 
of the wheat, the machinery and the building ; and still another 
part will belong to the miller, or will be divided between him 
and the workmen, if there are any, whose labor has coéperated 
with his in the process of the manufacture. So if we go back 
still farther to the agricultural operation of producing the wheat 
from the soil and threshing it out for the market, we shall find 
that there too only a part of the product belongs to the laborer 
simply as a laborer; while another part belongs to the owner of 
the capital, and still another part to the owner of the soil. 

How is it then that from one stage to another in the produc- 
tion and reproduction of wealth, these successive divisions are 
effected? In what method, and by what laws and forces is it, 
that the portion is determined which comes to each codperating 
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agent in each successive creation of value? The industry of 
society, by a natural system of wide and complicated codperation, 
is constantly producing the means of human subsistence and en- 
joyment. In some method, the means of subsistence and enjoy- 
ment, thus produced, must be distributed. What method is pro- 
vided by nature, or rather by that wisdom and foresight of God 
which determined al! the elements and laws of human nature? 

One ancient method of distribution, which is not yet wholly 
disused, and of which many traces remain even where the method 
itself is counted disreputable,—is what is now called robbery ; 
“the good old rule,” 

“The simple plan, 


That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


The simplicity of this plan is sufficiently obvious. Those who 
are stronger than their neighbors seize upon that which has been 
produced by other men’s industry, and make it their own by club 
law or by the right of the longest sword. ‘Those only who are 
strong enough to keep their goods against all opposition, are per- 
mitted to accumulate anything. The difficulty about this method 
of distribution—regarded in a purely economical light—is that it 
effectually checks the progress of production. Wherever prop- 
erty is insecure, industry is paralyzed. In language which the 
poet puts into the mouth of a robber, philosophizing on this 
“simple plan,” 

“ All freakishness of mind is checked; 

He tamed, who foolishly aspires ; 

While to the measure of his might 

Each fashions his desires.” 

Under such a method of distribution, the natural desire of possess- 
ing, ceases to act as a stimulus to labor and to the accumulation 
of the products of labor, and acts only as a stimulus to robbery. 
Capital instead of constantly increasing by accumulation, and 
constantly seeking to employ itself in production, disappears and 
perishes. Labor without the necessary provision for its subsist- 
ence, and without its necessary implements and materials, is dis- 
couraged and helpless. Production ceases; and there is nothing 
left to be distributed. 

To avoid such a result, the producers or possessors of wealth, 
unable to protect that which their industry created, have not un- 
frequently been constrained to make a compromise or compact 
with some chief robber who happens to be strong enough to pro- 
tect them. So long as they submit to his exactions, he exerts 
himself to protect them against all other plunderers. In this 
way there begins to be some room for the development of indus- 
try ; the products of industry, instead of being all wasted, or un- 
productively consumed, begin to be accumulated and employed 
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in aid of an increased production. The producers feel those 
multiplied yet natural motives to activity and a provident frugal- 
ity, which could not act upon them so long as they had no pro- 
tection against violence. But under this system their protection 
is imperfect. Who shall protect them against indefinite and 
destructive exactions on the part of their protector? They find 
themselves under an arbitrary and irresponsible government, 
which takes away with a strong hand at its own discretion, and 
distributes the spoils as it pleases. ‘The exactions of such a gov- 
ernment tend to an indefinite increase. Unless some way can 
be invented, to limit the share which tyranny may take out of the 
proceeds of industry, and so to make property secure against the 
grasp of power, it will be found in time that the progress of ex- 
action is outrunning the progress of production. The old system 
of robbery has reappeared under the form and name of govern- 
ment. Accumulation ceases. Capital vanishes, for property, no 
longer secured to its possessor, is no longer disposed to augment 
itself by coéperating with labor in production. ‘The people sink 
down discouraged and degraded ; the country is more and more 
impoverished ; wide plains once irrigated by artificial water- 
courses, and waving with wealth, are gradually abandoned till 
they become a desert ; cities once resounding with commerce, lie 
in ruins; the land is emptied of its inhabitants, and of its extin- 
guished civilization there remains only a story or a song. 

These illustrations may suffice to show what results are to be 
expected when power interferes to control the distribution of the 
products of industry. If there is a disorganized state of society, 
where no law exists but that of mutual plunder, where every man 
appropriates whatever he can seize, and where every man holds 
what he has only tll he meets some other person strong enough 
to take it away from him; or if there is an African or Asiatic des- 
potism which protects against private robbery only that it may 
have a monopoly of plunder, and which appropriates to itself, 
and distributes at its will, all that it seize of the products of indus- 
try ; in either case—no matter which—enterprise is discouraged ; 
capital hides itself and becomes extinct ; production ceases; the 
hands of labor hang down in weakness and despair; all things 
tend, irresistibly and rapidly, to the lowest pitch of barbarism. 
Nor would any other result be realized in the end from any other 
interposition of power, under whatever forms or names, to seize 
and distribute the products of industry. A “social republic,” 
founding itself upon the maxim that “ property is theft,” and seiz- 
ing all the products of industry and dividing them at its discre- 
tion by the sword, would have the same effect with any other 
system of robbery equally stupendous. If in this age of the 
world, it could stand long enough to work out all its natural re- 
sults, it would convert the fairest and richest country of Europe 
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into a wilderness haunted by impoverished and wretched bar- 
barians. 

Another ancient method of distributing the products of indus- 
try in society, is by a different sort of robbery—a robbery which 
instead of seizing upon the results and creations of labor, seizes 
upon labor itself, or rather upon the persons of laborers, and uses 
them as cattle. ‘This is the institution of slavery, which realizes 
literally, and according to the proper meaning of words, Mr. Col- 
ton’s grand proposition that “labor is capital.” Under this insti- 
tution, the landholder and capitalist—the planter—is literally the 
proprietor of “labor and other capital ;” and, in the distribution 
of wealth, the laborer is of no more account than any other beast 
of burthen. Those who have seized upon the person of the 
laborer, and who claim his blood and sinews and all his faculties 
as their property, compel him to work without any share in the 
result. He must have what may be necessary to keep him alive 
and in working condition; but whether he works more or less, 
whether his labor is productive or unproductive, he has no more 
share or interest in the distribution of wealth, than if he were a 
horse. Such a system, under certain conditions, may promote, 
fora while, the accumulation of capital and the progress of pro- 
ductive industry ; but it soon reaches its limit. The increase of 
wealth refuses to keep pace with the increase of population with 
which it is confounded. Those who under another system 
would have been the possessors of capital constantly accumula- 
ting, are more and more the possessors of labor; and they imag- 
ine themselves rich, while for want of capital the labor of their 
increasing multitude of slaves is growing less and less productive. 
The laboring population, under such a system of distribution, is 
stimulated to activity only by the fear of punishment; it is inca- 
pable of sympathy with any contrivance for the saving of labor 
or of any motive to frugality and accumulation ; and if it can 
escape the lash, it has no care but to eat and drink and sleep at the 
expense of the proprietors, and to increase and multiply. Thus, 
so far as this system predominates, the natural resources and capa- 
bilities of the country, instead of being more and more developed 
by the increase of capital in proportion to the increase of popula- 
tion, are neglected ; barrenness creeps over the once fertile soil ; 
the smaller estates are swallowed up; the inequalities of distribu- 
tion become more extravagant; in proportion as those who have 
ho interest in production become more numerous, production itself 
is diminished ; and in the end, unless the proprietors of labor be- 
take themselves to the atrocious trade of rearing slaves for ex- 
portation, there is nothing to distribute. 

All these methods of distribution are natural, in the sense in 
which depravity is natural. It is natural for selfish men to seize 
and appropriate by force the products of other men’s industry. 
It is natural for selfish men, having the superiority in arms, to 
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seize the persons of other men and to use them as cattle. But 
in another sense, all this is unnatural. It is all contrary to the 
design and the arrangements of the great Author of nature. In 
this better sense of the word, the only natural, and therefore the 
only legitimate distribution of wealth among the members of 
society is by a free erchange of commodities and mutual services. 
If in any given instance of production, the land and the capital 
employed are both the property of the same man, and that man 
is himself the sole laborer, then, of the value thus produced, there 
is no distribution. But if one man is the possessor of land which 
he is unable to cultivate with his own labor, and for which he 
can not provide the necessary implements and materials of culti- 
vation ; and if another man has an adequate supply of food for 
sustaining labor, and of seeds for planting, and of tools and cattle 
for agriculture, while yet he has no land on which to employ this 
capital ; and if another man has neither land nor capital, but has 
strength and skill which he is willing to employ in labor; then 
it is for the interest of these three persons to combine land, capi- 
tal and labor, and to divide the product according to any terms 
that may be agreed oa among them. ‘The laborer may rent the 
land and borrow the capital ; or the capitalist may rent the land 
and hire the labor ; or the landholder may hire the labor and bor- 
row the capital; or under a different sort of compact the three 
may cultivate the land in partnership; but whatever the arrange- 
ment may be, the aggregate value which the labor produces from 
the land by means of the capital, is divided among these three 
parties. That part which falls to the landholder is rent for his 
land. ‘That part which fails to the capitalist is profit on his capi- 
tal. ‘That part which falls to the laborer is wages for his labor. 
How much of the gross amount is for the use of the land, how 
much is for the use of the capital, and how much is fer the labor, 
depends upon the free agreement beforehand in consequence of 
which these mutual accommodations and services were render- 
ed. Each of the three parties freely exchanges what he has and 
ean part with, for something else which is to him more desirable. 
What are the considerations which will determine the consent of 
each of these three parties ? 

For the sake of convenience, we will suppose that the propri- 
etor of the land undertakes to make it productive to himself by 
borrowing the necessary implements and materials, and by hiring 
the necessary labor. A disbanded soldier from the Mexican wat 
with neither skill nor strength for present labor, has obtained 
his “bounty land” on some wide and rich Northwestern prairie. 
His land is neither fenced nor stocked ; there are no barns upon it 
with supplies of food and seed left over from a former year; and 
he has no means of making up the deficiency. But another man 
has a supply of these things, which he is willing to lend for a fair 
consideration. And just at this juncture, there comes along al- 
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other adventurer, healthy and sturdy, who understands how to 
work, and who is willing to work if an arrangement can be made 
that shall be advantageous to him. The question is, on what 
conditions will this landholder be able to borrow the capitai of 
the one and hire the labor of the other? It is obvious at first 
thought, that if he is more dependent on them for the cultivation 
of his land, than they are on him for the productive employment 
of their capital and labor, their share in the product will be 
greater than his. If in a new and isolated settlement there are 
twenty farms, and only one plow with one yoke of oxen, then 
while that state of things continues, the proprietor of that one 
plow and yoke of oxen will have all the landholders paying 
homage to him and begging him to dictate the terms on which 
he will accommodate them. Or if with a full supply of plows 
there is only one plowman, that plowman’s skill and strength, 
upon which ever farm and with which ever plow he may choose 
toemploy it, will obtain a larger share of the product than can 
fall either to the proprietor of the plow or the landholder. 

We need not pursue the illustration of this topic; for the 
method in which the wealth produced by the diversified and 
complicated codperation of industry in a civilized state, is dis- 
tributed among all who directly or indirectly coéperate in the 
production,—is already sufficiently indicated. It is of the very 
nature of wealth as consisting of objects of value that can be 
appropriated and exchanged—that it constantly tends to distri- 
bute itself by the free exchange of commodities and mutual ser- 
vices. At each successive production of value, the value produced 
divides itself among all the parties that codperate in that produc- 
tion. A thousand bushels of wheat in a storehouse at Chicago, 
have been received there in exchange for other articles which at 
the time and place of the exchange were of equal value. Part 
of that value was the consideration paid for the use of the land 
on which the wheat was raised ;—another part was for the use 
of the capital employed in raising it; and still another part was 
for that exertion of human skill and strength without which land 
and capital would have been unproductive. ‘The wheat arrives 
in due time at the mills at Rochester. By this change of place it 
has acquired an additional value which has accrued partly to the 
proprietors of wharves, vessels, canals and railroads, who have 
exchanged for it the use of their means of transportation, and 
partly to porters, draymen, sailors and others who have ex- 
changed for it their personal services. The miller converts the 
wheat into flour packed in barrels. Here then is a new value 
created—part of it accruing to the proprietors of the waterfall, 
the building and the machinery, for the use of their property— 
another part to the cooper, for the use of his capital and the exer- 
tion of his skill and strength—and another part to the laborers in 
the mill, as the equivalent for which they have exchanged their 
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services. And thus we may trace the flour through all its stages 
of transportation or of manufacture, and we shall find that at 
each successive creation of value, whether by change of place or 
by change of form, the value created tends by a law of nature to 
divide and diffuse itself among all who codperate immediately or 
remotely in creating it. 

These elementary views of the nature of wealth, of the forces 
that codperate in the production of wealth, and of the natural 
laws that determine the distribution of wealth, are to political 
economy what “the four ground rules” are to arithmetic. Upon 
these elementary views, all the applications of the science prima- 
rily depend. And as the science, starting from these first princi- 
ples, is extended by induction and analysis, and carried out into 
its details, it is found to be capable of the most important applica- 
tions to the business of legislation and to the whole philosophy of 
the welfare and progress of society ; while on the other hand, he 
who undertakes the functions of a political or social reformer 
without a familiar acquaintance with these elements of political 
economy, will be likely to involve his schemes in the grossest 
and most fatal blunders. 

Mr. Kellogg’s book is an attempt to set forth “the cause why 
few are wealthy and many poor,” and to propose a remedy. 
The mistakes upon which the whole attempt is founded, are of 
such a nature that a little familiarity with the distinct meanings 
of the three words, wealth, capital and money, or a little famil- 
iarity with the phenomena of production and distribution, would 
have made it impossible for the author, with all the benevolence 
of his intentions, to make such an “exposition” and proposal. 
He confounds the productive power of capital, or in other words 
the profits of capital, and the rent of land also, with the interest 
of money ; and in his opinion “the power of money to accumu- 
late value by interest”—and indeed every other quality of money 
—is dependent entirely on the will of the legislature. His grand 
remedy for all the evils that afflict society, is the issue of an 
indefinite quantity of paper money, which shall be loaned by the 
government of the United States, to all comers who will secure 
the loans they ask for by a mortgage of productive lands of twice 
the value of the loan, and for the use of which the borrower 
shall pay interest to the government at the annual rate of 1,', per 
cent. This paper currency is not to derive its value from s0 
paltry a circumstance as convertibility into gold and silver at the 
pleasure of the holder; but it is to be money in its own right by 
the etlicacy of an act of Congress endowing it with all the qual- 
ities of money. If a man finds at any time that he has more 
than he wants of this “safety fund money,” as the inventor pro- 
poses to call it, he can exchange it on demand for a “ safety fund 
note,” which is nothing else than a certificate of stock in a na- 
tional debt paying interest annually at one percent. ‘The benev- 
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olent inventor is quite sure that, under such a system, all sorts of 
industry would thrive without check or fluctuation ; and that, in 
every creation of value, the laborer would get almost all, and the 
capitalist almost nothing. He has no suspicion that when his 
new order of things has been introduced, and money of gold and 
silver has been superseded by his new currency with indefinite 
capability of expansion, the price of land will increase, or the 
price of houses, or the price of food, or the price of tools and 
machinery, or the price of clothing, or the price of any product of 
labor; while the price of labor itself will be indefinitely aug- 
mented. And his imagination glows with the anticipation of 
the moral changes which will ensue when labor shall obtain its 
“natural reward.” 

“Ultima Cumei venit jam carminis etas ; 

Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo ; 

Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna.” 


Thus in consequence of the expulsion of gold and silver from 
circulation as money, aud the legislative reduction of the rate of 
yearly interest to 1,'; per cent, “Time will fly back and bring 
the age of gold.” Or, in the author’s own expressive prose, 


“When the natura] reward of labor is secured to the laborer, poverty can 
not exist in any family whose members are able and willing to work. And 
those who can so easily provide for their own wants, will cheerfully contribute 
to the support of the sick and needy. They will be able to supply themselves 
amply with the comforts of life, and have an abundance of time for intellec- 
tual and moral culture. The incentives to vice will be comparatively few. 
Avarice first arises from the fear of want; to remove want will therefore in a 
great measure remove this vice, and the unnumbered evils which are its at- 
tendants.”—pp. 284, 285. 

“If interest be reduced to a just rate, almost the entire population of the 
country will be engaged in some species of productive industry, and the labor- 
ing classes will be relieved from the support of a numerous body who now live 
by their wits—that is, by contriving to obtain the products of others without 
toil. When money is made a just standard, the injustice of contracts founded 
upon it will cease, and many laws necessary to support the present unjust 
standard will disappear. 

“So long as monetary laws continue a standard that will wrest products 
from producers, and place and protect them in the hands of non-producers, 
they will require for their support the aid of the sword and bayonet, because 
man’s natural sense of right revolts against the usurpation and the injustice of 
such protection. But when monetary laws shall sustain a just standard of 
value, which will award and protect products in the hands of their producers, 
they will of course conform to the natural laws of production, which were or- 
dained by a higher than human power. The distribution then being according 
to justice, strife will cease, because a man having his own rights respected 
and protected, will naturally respect and protect the rights of others. The 
time is not far distant when this truth will be known and appreciated by all 
civilized nations, and the mistaken power of legal might, which has such do- 
minion over man, will wither before the higher power of right.”—pp. 288, 289. 


And yet, before we are quite carried away by so cheering a 
prospect, we can not but ask for information on another point. 
Admitting the proximate results which the author anticipates— 


admitting that, under his system of “safety fund money,” all 
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but an inconsiderable fraction of the product of industry will go, 
in every case, into the hands of the laborer, while only that in- 
considerable fraction will go to the proprietor of the land and the 
capital—what motive shall hinder the laborer from consuming 
his wages as fast as he earns them ?—and what security have we 
that the capitalist will not withdraw his property from all pro- 
ductive employment to consume it in the gratification of other 
desires which, in this new condition of things, have become 
more effective than the desire of accumulation? The stimulus 
to that frugal saving on the part of individuals, out of which 
grows all the accumulation of wealth in society, is found in the 
productive power of capital and the returns which capital therefore 
brings to its proprietor. What is it which determines the laborer 
to put five dollars every month into the Savings Bank, instead of 
spending it fora frolic or for some foolish luxury? It is that 
every deposit is productive of yearly interest at five percent. If 
a man has twenty thousand dollars, why is it that instead of 
spending it upon hounds and cooks and fiddlers, he invests it in 
commerce or in manufactures? It is that such investments are 
productive, and will give him annual returns of six, eight, or 
perhaps twenty per cent. Where then is Mr. Kellogg’s beautiful 
picture of universal industry, contentment, benevolence, and 
good morals? Gone to the limbo of vanity. The laborer to 
whom that exhilarating increase of wages has been secured, 
finds that the superfluous dollar or five dollars of his first day’s 
wages, is incapable of any lucrative investment. And before the 
end of his first month under the new system, he finds that a uni- 
versal paralysis has struck the nerves of industry. The ship 
that returned from her voyage richly laden, goes forth no more. 
One great establishment and another is beginning to be disman- 
tled. The fires of the forge are extinguished. The water pours 
along the raceway, neglected. ‘To the momentary dance of ex- 
hilarated prodigality, there begins to succeed the grim procession 
of alarm, want, idleness, despair and rage. We were looking for 
the laborer’s millennium, but behold! destruction and the return- 
ing reign of “ Chaos and old Night!” 

We have said less of Mr. Colton’s book than its pretensions 
may seem to require. Our apology for this must be—if any 
apology is needed—our inability to do full justice to such a book 
within the limits of an article like this. ‘The leading idea of the 
book—its unity—is opposition to freedom of commercial inter- 
course between the United States and other countries. We could 
not enter upon the discussion of so great and grave a subject, and 
one so implicated with popular prejudices and vested interests, 
without more space than now remains tous. The time may 
come when this volume of “ Public Economy” will be read by 
philosophic minds with an attention which, in the present stage 
of human progress, it can hardly command. 
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Agt. VII.—LIEUTENANT LYNCH’S EXPEDITION. 


Narrative of the United States’ Expedition to the River Jordan 
and the Dead Sea; by W. F. Lyncu, U.S. N., Commander 
of the Expedition. With maps and numerous illustrations. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 1849. 


Tue shroud has at length been lifted from the sea of death. 
The sea, innavigable, has been sailed over; the waters, in which 
iron would not sink, have been sounded ; the abyss, within which 
no living being could enter and return alive, has been penetrated, 
and the bold adventurers have survived to tell the wonders they 
saw. No where on the earth is there a spot, the nature and his- 
tory of which are so well fitted to cherish gloomy imaginations 
and breed superstitions. Precipitous mountain walls shut in and 
exclude it from observation, thick mists and vapors exhale from 
its stagnant waters, and rising as if smoke from the still smoul- 
dering cities, hang in clouds above and around it, or disappear 
only before the beams of the sun, which, striking from the naked 
cliffs, seem to reverberate from the arches of a fiery furnace. 
Every thing throughout its whole extent appears to authenticate 
by an adaptedness of nature the catastrophe on its southern shores. 
There are wonders enough in the reality, but the imperfect 
knowledge, which has hitherto prevailed concerning it, was just 
sufficient to convert these wonders into mysteries and miracles. 
But true information can now take the place of fable and tradi- 
tionary marvels. 

We are mainly indebted for this to the expedition under the 
command of Lieutenant Lynch, and we acknowledge that we 
take not a little pride in the success of an enterprise so honorable 
toour government. ‘That a region always known among the 
nations of the earth, as the region of unnatural wonders, and at 
the same time a region on many accounts peculiarly interesting 
to the Christian world, should have remained unexplored till this 
time, though all the civilized nations of antiquity have succes- 
sively had access to it, and the leading maritime powers of Eu- 
rope have of late years had fleets in the waters which almost 
wash its western borders, and that this exploration should have 
been reserved for a Lieutenant in the navy of a far distant em- 
pire in the new world, with a handful of sailors at his command 
—is to us not the least among the marvels of this marvelous re- 
gion. The scientific and Christian public is under great obliga- 
tion to the late Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. John Y. Mason, 
that amidst the turmoil of war, he should be willing to turn his 
attention to the peaceful pursuits of science, and should seek to 
find employment for a small portion of the navy in an enterprise 
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scarcely less hazardous, and at least not less honorable to the 
country, than the bombardment of Mexican cities, in which it 
has just been employed. But of the origination of the under- 
taking, of the perseverance which set it on foot and made the 
necessary preparations, and of the intelligent enthusiasm which 
prosecuted it to a successful issue, we must award the credit to 
Lieutenant Lynch. 

A birds-eye view of the Holy Land presents on its western 
border a somewhat level region of irregular breadth, extending 
the whole length of the Mediterranean coast ; next to this, a chain 
of mountains passing through its center, and spreading out on the 
north into the mountainous region of Galilee, and on the south 
dropping down into low hills, and at length vanishing in deserts; 
then, a broad barren tract; and, finally, the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the whole, a deeply depressed valley fortified on each 
side by mountains, and extending through a distance of nearly 
four hundred miles, from the foot of Lebanon to the eastern arm 
of the Red Sea. In this valley lie the lakes Haleh and Tiberias, 
the Dead Sea, and the Jordan. As the existence of this valley 
has been known only within a recent period, and as in its explor- 
ation, the present expedition has borne a most important part, we 
will give a more particular description of it. 

This valley, then, may be regarded as commencing with the 
basin and lake of the Hileh. Anti-Lebanon, or as it is now 
called, Jebel esh-Shurky, separates at a point nearly opposite Da- 
mascus into two ridges, of which, the western takes a south- 
western course and sweeps round until it unites with the higher 
spurs and bluffs of Lebanon itself, thus shutting off the celebra- 
ted valley of Coele-Syria, while the eastern, called Jebel esh- 
Sheikh, pursuing the same general course, gradually slopes down 
and loses itself in a plain. From the base of this eastern ridge, 
at its highest point, a low mountainous tract starts off towards the 
south, and at the point where the western ridge joins with Leba- 
non, a similar tract stretches in the same direction in a course 
nearly parallel to the former. ‘The basin of the Hileh is deter- 
mined by this configuration of the mountains. On the northa 
space is opened for it, by the sloping down of Jebel esh-Sheikh 
and the trending of the western ridge to its junction with Leba- 
non, while it is enclosed on the east and west by the mountain- 
ous tracts which rise out of these ridges. The northern part of 
the basin is a volcanic plain, its center an impassable marsh, and 
it terminates in the lake of Hileh. 

The Jordan takes its rise from a fountain in the valley between 
the eastern and western ridges of Anti-Lebanon, not a great dis- 
tance northwest of Hasbeiya. There are two other streams, 
one, starting from a fountain at the foot of the mountain north- 
east of Banias, and the other, at the fountain of Tell el-Kady, two 
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or three miles west of the same place, which were regarded by the 
ancients as the two principal sources of the Jordan. But as their 
united waters fall into the first mentioned stream in the marsh of 
Hileh and not into the lake, and as the fountain of Hasbany is 
sixteen or eighteen miles farther north, that stream seems to be 
the true Jordan, it being the same river to which after its depart- 
ure from lake Hileh, that name is given. 

With the basin of the Haleh, commences, as we have already 
said, the depressed valley which we are endeavoring to describe. 
This valley for some distance below the lake is much contracted, 
and the Jordan passes through it with considerable force, and 
down at least one rapid; but three or four miles above the lake 
of Tiberias, it spreads out towards the east into quite an exten- 
sive plain, the Jordan keeping near the mountain ridge on the 
western border. The descent from lake Haleh to the lake of 
Tiberias is considerable, though the degree of it is not accurately 
known. ‘The lake of Tiberias occupies the whole of the valley 
through its entire extent of about twelve miles, and is walled in 
on each side by precipitous mountains. Between this lake and the 
Dead Sea, the valley, here composed of two terraces, spreads out 
toa considerable width and is bounded on each side by the same 
mountain ranges. Within this portion of the valley, the Jordan 
winds about in numerous turns, taking two hundred miles to go 
sixty, and descending a multitude of rapids, so that at its entrance 
into the Dead Sea it is one thousand feet lower than at the lake 
of Tiberias. ‘The Dead Sea is entirely shut in by precipitous 
mountains ; and it occupies the whole of the valley. It consists 
of two portions, separated by a peninsula of land which juts out 
from the line of the easter: coast towards the western, and ex- 
tends so far as to leave between the two shores only a narrow 
inlet. The northern portion descends as low as thirteen hundred 
feet, the latter only thirteen. From this pdint, the valley, which 
had been growing deeper and deeper from the basin of the Hialeh 
until it reached a depression of over twenty-three hundred feet 
below its depth at the lake of Tiberias, suddenly ascends and 
continues to do so for the remainder of its course. At the south 
end of the Dead Sea, the valley widens out, but soon after the 
mountains contract, and it becomes a frightful gorge. 

Such is this wonderful crevasse—the most wonderful of that 
class of geological phenomena. We have used the word, valley, 
for want of a better English word, though we fear it may 
hot convey an adequate conception of the reality. ‘The Arabs 
call the portion extending from a point in the gorge throughout 
its whole extent northwards, el-Ghor, a depressed region be- 
tween mountains, and, the remainder to the Red Sea, the ’Arabah, 
or the Desert, which was also the name given it by the Hebrews, 
as is happily suggested by Dr. Robinson. But by whatever name 
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it is designated, it is one of the most remarkable features of the 
country, aud is deserving of the most careful examination, apart 
from the wonderful events which have taken place within it, 
But, strange to say, its very existence was unknown until within 
a very recent period,—we mean, of course, as a continuous geo- 
logical formation. And it is not a little gratifying to our national 
pride, that for our present precise information on the subject, we 
are indebted almost entirely to American intelligence and enter- 
prise. Although the part of the valley below the Dead Sea and 
the ’Akabah, had been traversed by Bertou, a French traveler, a 
few weeks before the exploration of Messrs. Robinson and Smith, 
yet it is to these latter gentlemen we must look for our most 
thorough and accurate information. ‘The same gentlemen have 
contributed also to our knowledge of the basin of the Hileh, 
though we believe it was the Rev. Mr. Thompson, who first 
pointed out the true sources of the Jordan. But still we were 
without any scientific survey of this river and of the Dead Sea. 
In regard to the latter, there are fables in abundance, traditions 
from Josephus and the Greek and Roman writers, but little reli- 
able knowledge. ‘The great and perilous enterprise of thoroughly 
exploring the Jordan aud the Dead Sea remained to be under- 
taken. It is not very creditable to modern enterprise that it 
should have been so long unattempted. The traveler, Clarke, 
while expressing the hope that this region would soon be philo- 
sophically examined, added the wish “that some of his own 
countrymen might contribute their portion towards the illustra- 
tion of regions so little known to the geographer and the philoso- 
pher.” Although this wish has not been gratified, it is a curious 
coincidence that the enterprise should have been meditated simul- 
taneously by officers in both the British and American navies. Lieu- 
tenant Lynch, who had for a long time cherished the design, first 
made his request to thé Secretary of the Navy in the spring of 1847. 
On the 3d of September of the same year, Lieutenant Molyneaux 
of the British navy was already on the sea, just at the time Lieu- 
tenant Lynch was making his preparations to sail from New York. 
But the party were overcome by heat and sickness, and after be- 
ing on the waters for two days, were compelled to abandon the 
undertaking. Lieutenant Molyneaux himself soon after died. It 
was thus left for the Lieutenant of the American navy to take up 
the enterprise and to carry it through to complete success—a suc- 
cess most honorable to himself and his country. 

We are desirous to state precisely what additions Lieut. Lynch 
has made to the knowledge which the scientific world possessed 
of that region, so that no one need expect from him what he has 
not attempted to do, and in fact was not qualified todo. We 
are not to expect, then, the identification of modern with ancient 
places, such as we find in the researches of Robinson and Smith, 
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for, besides actual observation, this requires a kind of information 
to which Lieutenant Lynch would make no pretensions. We 
are not to look for illustrations of ancient works of art; nor for 
antiquarian lore brought to elucidate the geography of the Bible. 
What we are to look for—and in which we shall not be disap- 
pointed—is, an accurate, thorough and scientific survey of things 
as they now are. Lieutenant Lynch and his party sailed down 
the Jordan from Tiberias to the Dead Sea. They then sailed 
around and in various directions across the Dead Sea, making 
most careful soundings of the whole. ‘They then carried a series 
of levels from the Dead Sea to the Mediterranean. None of 
these things had been done before, and they have now been done 
ina manner to leave scarce any thing to be done by others. 
There are many other things of importance in the book, but 
these stand forth prominent as the great objects of the expedition. 

We will now give a more detailed account of the work, allow- 
ing the author to speak in his own name, though we shall con- 
fine our remarks to the more important parts of the volume. 

The party pitch their tents on the soil of Syria, for the first 
time, on the 31st of March, 1848, and on the 4th of April are 
ready to start for the lake of Tiberias. ‘The cavalcade must 
have presented an imposing, and at the same time, an amusing 
spectacle, for among his other discoveries, Lieutenant Lynch is 
entitled to the credit of discovering “an unknown accomplish- 
ment” in the camel, for he is the first man, we presume to say, 
whe ever thought of harnessing that strange animal into a car- 
riage as a draught horse. ‘The party consisted of sixteen Ameri- 
cans, and fifteen Arabs, the tenants and followers of Sherif Hazza 
of Mecca and Sheikh ’Akil Aga el Hassee. The carriages with 
the boats were drawn by three camels each, and there were twelve 
spare ones as a relief every half hour, and a dozen more to 
transport the baggage, tents, and instruments. We can well 
sympathize with the feelings of Lieutenant Lynch, when he 
says, “the metal boats with the flags flying, mounted on car- 
riages drawn by huge camels, ourselves, the mounted sailors in 
single file, the loaded camels, the Sherif and the Sheikh, with 
their tufted spears and followers, presented a glorious sight.” 
They reached Tiberias on the 6th of April, having been obliged 
to leave their boats at a fountain some distance from the city, as 
they could not be drawn by the camels any farther. We do not 
wonder the lieutenant should exclaim in a very natural expression 
in his journal, ‘How in the world are the boats to be got down 
this rocky and precipitous path where we are obliged to alight and 

our horses.” But the sailors were quite at home in that sort 
of business, and on the second day the boats were landed safely at 
the bottom of the cliffs, and with the flags flying were launched 
upon the blue waters of the Sea of Galilee—amidst the shouts 
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of spectators, but we, says Lieutenant Lynch, neither shouted nor 
cheered. A look upon that consecrated lake ever brought to re- 
meimbrance the words, ‘peace, be still.’ ” 

On Monday, April 10th, at 2 o’clock, rp. awe have become 
so accustomed to the minute particularity of the narrative as un- 
consciously to imitate it—the party stars on their perilous expe- 
dition, and at 3.45, they enter the Jordan. At this point the 
Ghoér seems to be about three quarters of a mile wide, and is 
bounded on each side by high and barren mountains, which 
stretch far away till they are lost in the faint purple mist of 
the distance. The river issues from the lake towards the right 
in a course west by north, but soon after turns more towards the 
south. It is about seventy-five yards wide, and its banks, which 
are covered with grass and flowers but without shrub or tree, are 
sixty feet high. In about an hour after leaving the lake they 
reach a dangerous rapid, the first in a very large number which, 
to their “consternation,” suddenly met them, for the true char- 
acter of the river was known to no one. Here are the ruins of 
the bridge of Semakh, consisting of two entire and six partial 
abutments. The fallen fragments of the bridge block up the 
stream so as to turn the current into a rapid narrow sluice, down 
which, though interrupted by scattered masses of stone, they 
were obliged to shoot the boats, Lieutenant Lynch taking the 
lead, as always in case of danger. Soon after they moor the 
boats for the night, and encamp on a small knoll, where the land- 
party had pitched the tents, for the Arabs with some of the offi- 
cers of the expedition, partly as a guard, and partly for the pur- 
pose of examining the steppes of the Ghor, went by land. The 
course since leaving the lake varied from south to northwest by 
north, and the average width of the river was from twenty-five 
to thirty yards. 

On the next day, in ten minutes after leaving their encamp- 
ment, they came to a point where the river for more than three 
hundred yards was one foaming rapid, in the course of which 
were six falls, and the river descended more than eighteen 
feet. But after four hours of severe labor, they succeed in 
passing down with safety. At 8 o’clock in the evening they 
reach the head of the Falls and Whirlpool of Buk’ah. They 
had descended in all nine rapids during the day. Their general 
course was east southeast, and the average width of the river was 
forty yards. As they were approaching the most perilous part of 
their route, a guard was set around the encampment, and every 
one lay down with his cartridge belt on and his arms beside him. 

The first thing the next day was to pass down the falls. But 
here, we will let the author speak for himself. 

“With a lofty hill, the terminus of a lateral range on each side, there was 


no possibility of conveying them round the fails, and we had, therefore, to 
shoot them. The current was too strong to use the grapnel. 
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« At 10.15 a. m., cast off and shot down the first rapid, and stopped to exam- 
ine more closely a desperate-looking cascade of eleven feet. In the middle 
of the channel was a shoot at an angle of about sixty degrees, with a bold, 
bluff, threatening rock at its foot, exactly in the passage. It would therefore 
be necessary to turn almost at a sharp angle in descending, to avoid being 
dashed to pieces. This rock was on the outer edge of the whirlpool, which, a 
caldron of foam, swept round and round in circling eddies. Yet below were 
two fierce rapids, each about 150 yards in length, with the points of black rocks 

ring above the white and agitated surface. Below them again within a 
mile, were two other rapids—longer but more shelving and less difficult. 

“Fortunately a large bush was growing upon the left bank, about five feet 
up, Where the wash of the water from above had formed a kind of promontory. 
By swimming across some distance up the stream, one of the men had carried 
over the end of a rope and made it fast around the roots of the bush. The 

t doubt was whether the hold of the roots would be sufficient to withstand 

strain, but there was no alternative. In order not to risk the men, I em- 
ployed some of the most vigorous Arabs in the camp to swim by the side of 
the boats, and guide them, if possible, clear of danger. Landing the men, 
therefore, and tracking the Fanny Mason up stream, we shot her across, and 
gathering in tlre slack of the rope, let her drop to the brink of the cascade, 
where she fairly trembled and bent in the fierce strength of the sweeping cur- 
rent. It was a moment of intense anxiety. The sailors had now clambered 
along the banks and stood at intervals below, ready to assist us if thrown from 
the boat and swept towards them. One man, with me in the boat, stood by 
the line; a number of naked Arabs were upon the rocks and in the foaming 
water gesticulating wildly, their shouts mingling with the noise of the boister- 
ous rapids, and their dusky forms contrasting strangely with the effervescing 
flood, and four on each side, in the water, were clinging to the boat, ready to 
guide her clear of the threatening rock if possible. 

“The Fanny Mason, in the meanwhile, swayed from side to side of the mad 
torrent, like a frightened steed, straining the line which held her. Watching 
the moment when her bows were brought in the right direction, I gave the 
signal to let go the rope. There was a rush, a plunge, an upward leap, and 
the rock was cleared, the pool was passed, and, half full of water, with breath- 
less velocity, we were swept safely down the rapid.”—pp. 150, 190. 


As we wish to give our readers a clear idea of the labors and 
also of the fidelity of this survey, we will quote the account, 
with a few omissions, of the remainder of this day’s doings. 


“It was exactly twelve o’clock when we cleared the cascade. Mr. Aulick 
soon followed in the ‘ Fanny Skinner, and by his skill and coolness passed 
down in perfect safety. 

“Stopping sufficiently long to give the men and the Arabs who had assisted 
us some warm coffee, we started again at .45 p.M., and at one o’clock had 
completed the descent of the third rapid to-day. Hard work for all hands. 

“ At 1.45, passed down the fourth fall and a shelving rapid of one third of a 
mile. Hauled over to the right bank, just above a shelving rapid, with a yet 
more ugly sheer at an abrupt angle, and waited for the ‘ Fanny Skinner.’ ”— 

“ At 3.50, the ‘Fanny Skinner’ came down, and we descended the fourth 
rapid, rounding back from W.S. W. to S. E. by S. in a distance of ninety 

4 p.m., shot the equally circuitous but less difficult rapid below. 

“At 4.20, passed the mouth of the Yarmak (Hieromax), forty yards wide, 
with moderate current, its centre bearing E. 4S. 4.22, passed an island twelve 
feet high, covered with grass and weeds. 4.48, a small island—river very 
rapid—abreast of this island, the most perilous part of our passage, owing to 
great velocity of current, about twelve miles an hour, and some sunken rocks, 
one of which we escaped by about two inches. 

Vou. VII. 57 
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“ At 4.32, stopped to examine a bend of the river. 4.45, rounded the bend, 
a bold, precipitous cliff on the left, a flat peninsula on the right covered with 
luxuriant grass and weeds—some resembling the cheat, and others the timothy. 
At 4.55, a very steep and tumultuous rapid. On hands and knees I climbed 
an almost perpendicular hill-side to examine for a passage. The hill-side and 
summit were thickly clothed with grass and flowers, which rendered it very 
slippery to climb. 

“The hill was about three hundred feet high, and the view from the summit 
wild and peculiar. The high alluvial terraces on each side are everywhere 
shaped by the action of the winter rains into a number of conical hills, some 
of them pyramidal and cuneiform, presenting the appearance of a giant encamp- 
ment, so perfectly tent-like were their shapes. This singular configuration 
extends southward as far as the eye can reach. At intervals I caught a glimpse 
of the river in its graceful meanderings, sometimes glittering like a spear-head 
through an opening in the foliage of its banks, and again, clasping some little 
island with its shining arms, or, far away, snapping with the fierceness and white 
foam of a torrent by some projecting point. 

“ Fortunately there were some bushes on the right bank, which determined 
me to attempt the descent. Bearing the boats as far down as we could hold 
them against the current, we fastened the end of a rope to a bush and lowered 
them down to near its end; then sheering in shore, fastened the rope to an- 
other bush, lowered away, and dropped through one of the most frightful 
rapids we had yet encountered. It was near sunset when both boats had ac- 
complished the passage, and it became necessary in so wild a country to make 
every exertion to reach our friends, for we had but one carbine and three pis- 
tols with us. 

“ After shooting two more slight rapids, we came, at 6.15, in sight of Jisr 
Mejamia (bridge of the place of meeting), above which we landed on the right 
shore, and ascended the cliff to examine the fall and rapid immediately below, 

“A ruined khan crowned the crest of the hill, at the foot of which large 
masses of volcanic rock or tufa were lying about, as if shaken from a solid 
mass by the spasm of an earthquake. The khan had evidently been a solid 
structure and destroyed by some convulsion, so scattered were the thick and 
ponderous masses of masonry. The bridge gracefully spans the river at this 
point. It has one large and three smaller Saracenic arches below, and six 
smaller ones above them, four on the east and two on the west side. The 
river deep, narrow, and impetuous, flows through the larger arch and immedi- 
ately branches,—the left arm rushing down a nearly perpendicular fall of 
about eight feet, and scarce a boat’s length ahead encounters the bold rock of 
the eastern bank, which deflects it sharply to the right. The right branch, 
winding by an island in the centre, and spreading over a great space, is shal- 
low and breaks over a number of rocks. 

“ Above and below the bridge and in a bed of the river are huge blocks of 
trap and conglomerate ; and almost immediately opposite is a great fissure ex- 
posing perpendicular layers of basalt, the structure distinct, black, and porous. 

Jpon the left bank, which is about sixty feet above the river, a short distance 
up, were twenty or thirty black Bedawin tents, with a number of camels graz- 
ing around,—the men seated in groups—the women, the drudges of each tribe, 
passing to and fro, busied apparently in culinary preparations, and near them 
some children playing. We decided to try the nght branch, for we dreaded 
these ugly leaps. 

“Tn some instances during the day the rapids had been perfect cataracts, 
down which the boats plunged with such velocity as to drive them over the 
rocks below, upon which they would otherwise have rested, from the shallow- 
ness of the water. 

“ At 6.24, resumed the oars, shot through the main arch and down about 
two hundred yards of the descent to the right, when it becoming too dark, 
hauled to the bank and made fast for the night. Took everything out of the 
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boats and proceeded with the crews to the camp, about a quarter of a mile 
below. Our main course had been 8S. S. W., but the river was very serpentine. 
We descended three very threatening and four less difficult rapids. The only 
tributary passed was the Yarmak, coming in from the east, as wide and as 
deep nearly as the Jordan. The current was very rapid, averaging eight miles 
per hour.”—pp. 190-194. 

The character of the river the next day did not vary much 
from the preceding, except that the descent was less dangerous. 
During the day they passed three large and seven small rapids. 
The width of the river averaged forty-five yards. 

The party had now been on the river three and a half days, 
and had passed down twenty-eight rapids. As the character of 
the river changes somewhat from this point, we will pause to 
give : description of the Ghér through which they have thus far 

ssed. 

The Ghor is divided into two regular terraces on each side. 
The first is a flat through which the river runs, though the banks 
were often very high, from thirty to sixty feet. The second is 
an elevated terrace extending to the mountains on each side. 
The land party kept upon this upper terrace. Thus far it had 
presented a deep rich soil. Opposite the bridge of Semakh, the 
soil was a dark rich loam, luxuriantly clothed ‘three feet deep” 
with flowers. ‘The rocks no where cropped out, but large bould- 
ers of sandstone and trap were scattered on the surface. The 
terraces however terminated in some parts in conical shaped hills, 
such as were described in our last extract. The next day the 
same thing presented itself—a singular terrace of low hills, like 
truncated cones, which form the bluff terminus of the upper table- 
land. ‘The land party reported a wide extended plain, as far as 
the eye could reach. The soil was rich, but uncultivated. A 
rank, luxurious growth of thistles and wild grass alone indicated 
its productiveness, without, however, tree or shrub, to shelter 
from the heat,—but up from the parched and blasted earth, as 
they feelingly said, went streaming, like visible air, the waving 
heated atmosphere ; and the whole extent of land, to the deep 
rooted hills in the distance, was quivering with heat. 

The channel of the river and of the Ghor changed somewhat 
from this point. ‘The river became broader, and had fewer rap- 
ids, though the navigation was still dangerous. The upper ter- 
races became more and more barren and desolate until it spread 
out into the Desert of Jericho. We can not of course follow the 
party day by day. We give a single quotation, descriptive of 
the change in the river, from the narrative of the 14th of April. 


“For hours in their swift descent the boats floated down in silence, the 
silence of the wilderness. Here and there were spots of solemn beauty. The 
humerous birds sang with a music strange and manifold; the willow branches 
were spread upon the stream like tresses, and creeping mosses and clambering 
weeds, with a multitude of white and silvery little flowers, looked out from 
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among them; and the cliff swallow wheeled over the falls, or went at his own 
wild will darting through the arched vistas, shadowed and shaped by the meet- 
ing foliage on the banks; and, above all, yet attuned to all, was the music of 
the river, gushing with the sound like that of shawms and cymbals. 

“There was little variety in the scenery of the river to-day. The stream 
sometimes washed the bases of the sandy hills, and at other times meandered 
between low banks, generally fringed with trees and fragrant with blossoms, 
Some points presented views exceedingly picturesque—the mad rushing of a 
mountain torrent, the song and sight of birds, the overhanging foliage and 
glimpses of the mountains far over the plain, and here and there a gurgli 
rivulet pouring its tribute of crystal water into the now muddy Jordan. The 
western shore was peculiar, from the high calcareous limestone hills, which 
form a barrier to the stream when swollen by the efflux of the sea of Galilee 
during the winter and early spring; while the left or castern bank was low, 
and fringed with tamarisk and willow, and occasionally a thicket of lofty cane, 
and tangled masses of shrubs and creeping plants, giving it the character ofa 
jungle. At one place, we saw the fresh track of a tiger on the low clayey 
margin, where he had come to drink. At another time, as we passed his lair, 
a wild boar started with a savage grunt and dashed into the thicket; but for 
some moments, we traced his pathway by the shaking cane and the crashing 
sound of broken branches.”—pp. 212, 213. 


We add to complete the sketch the following. 


“The hills, forming the banks of the upper terrace, have, to-day, assumed a 
conical form, with scarped and angular faces, marked with dark bands, and 
furrowed by erosions. These hills, and the high banks of alluvial deposit, with 
abrupt and perpendicular faces, indicate that the whole valley has once been 
covered with water. The prevailing rock seen has been calcareous limestone 
and conglomerate,—much of the last lying in fragments in the river, covered 
with a black deposit of oxide of iron and manganese. ‘Towards the latter part 
of the day, rock was less abundant, alluvion began to prevail, and pebbles, 
gravel, and sand, were seen beneath the superincumbent layers of dark earth 
and clay. Just above where we had secured the boats, were large blocks of 
conglomerate in the stream.”—p. 218. 


We transcribe the following eloquently written account of the 
scenery of the valley, taken from the narrative of April the L5th. 


“ Although the day was some hours past its meridian, the weather was ex- 
ceedingly sultry, and the eye ached from the reverberated glare of light it had 
encountered since morning. 

“There was something in this solitude—in these spots, forsaken and alone 
in their hopeless sterility and weird silence—that begat reflection, even in the 
most thoughtless. In all this dreary waste there was no sound; for every 
living thing had retired, exhausted, from the withering heat and blinding glare. 
Silence, the fit companion of desolation, was profound. The song of a bird, 
the chirrup of a grasshopper, the drone of a fly, would have been out of har- 
mony. The wind, without which even solitude is incomplete, sounded mourn- 
fully as it went sweeping over the barren plain, and sighed, even in the broad 
and garish day, like the blast of autumn among the marshy sedge, where the 
cold toad croaks, and the withered leaf is spotted like a leprosy. 

“ Here, the eye looked in vain for the soft and tender sky, so often beheld 
in utter listlessness in our own far distant land, and yet, dull and ungrateful 
that we were, we remained untouched with the beauty of its transparent and 
penetrable blue—pure azote and oxygen—into the immeasurable depths of 
which the eye pierced and wandered, but to return to earth again, dazzled and 
unfixed, as though it had caught a glimpse of infinity, and, wearied and over- 
powered, sought the finite and the tangible,—the comprehensible reality of 
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jaminated hills, broad plains, deep valleys, and the mountains, broad of girth 
and firmly rooted. The heavens of more favored climes,—climes as yet un- 
cursed of God; skies, tender, deep, and crystalline, so profound in their un- 
fathomableness, and, with their lightning and black thunder-cloud, so terrific 
in their wrath,—such skies are never seen here. 

“Here there is no shifting of the scenes of natural beauty; no ever-varying 
change of glory upon glory; no varied development of the laws of harmony 
and truth which characterize her workings elsewhere; no morning film of mist, 
or low, hanging cloud of unshed dew; no clouds of feathery scirrhus, or white 
and wool-like pinnacles of cumuli; or light or gorgeous tints, dazzling the eye 
with their splendors ; no arrowy shafts of sunlight streaming through the rifts 
of drifting clouds ; no silvery spikes of morning shooting up in the east, or soft 
suffusion of evening in the west: but from the gleam of dawn, that deepens 
at once into intensity of noon, one withering p some scorches the eye, from 
which, blood-shot and with contracted pupil, it gladly turns away. 

“Here, night but conceals and smoulders the flame which seems to be con- 
suming earth and heaven. Day after day, there is no change. Nature, 
which elsewhere makes a shifting kaleidescope with clouds, and sunshine, and 
pure azure, has here the curse of sameness upon her, and wearies with her 
monotony, 

“Beneath a sky hollowed above us like a brazen buckler, and refracting the 
shafts of smiting sunlight, we journeyed on, heeding neither light nor heat, 
hunger nor thirst, danger nor fatigue; but each day looked cheerfully forward 
to the time when we should be gathered on the margin of the river,—the tents 
all spread, the boats fastened to the shore, the watch-fires blazing, and the 
sound of human voices breaking the tyrannous silence, and giving a home-like 
aspect to the wilderness. 

“The character of the whole scene of this dreary waste was singularly wild 
and impressive. Looking out upon the desert, bright with reverberated light 
and heat, was like beholding a conflagration from a window at twilight. Each 
detail of the strange and solemn scene could be examined as through a lens. 

“The mountains towards the west rose up like islands from the sea, with 
the billows heaving at their bases. The rough peaks caught the slanting sun- 
light, while sharp black shadows marked the sides turned from the rays. 
Deep-rooted in the plain, the bases of the mountains heaved the garment of 
the earth away, and rose abruptly in naked pyramidal crags, each scar and 
fissure as palpably distinct as though within reach,—and yet we were hours 
away; the laminations of their strata resembling the leaves of some gigantic 
volume, wherein is written, by the hand of God, the history of the changes he 
2s wrought. 

“Towards the south, the ridges and higher masses of the range, as they 
swept away in the distance, were aerial and faint, and softened into dimness 
by a pale transparent mist. 

“The plain that sloped away from the bases of the hills was broken into 
ridges and multitudinous cone-like mounds, resembling tumultuous water at 
“the meeting of two adverse tides;” and presenting a wild and chequered 
tract of land, with spots of vegetation flourishing upon the frontiers of irre- 
claimable sterility. 

“ A low, pale, yellow ridge of conical hills marked the termination of the 
higher terrace, beneath which swept gently this lower plain, with a similar 
undulating surface, half redeemed from barrenness by sparse verdure and 
thistle-covered hillocks. 

“Still lower was the valley of the Jordan! The sacred river! Its banks 
fringed with perpetual verdure; winding in a thousand graceful mazes; its 
pathway cheered with songs of birds oat its own clear voice of gushing min- 
strelsy ; its course a bright line in this cheerless waste. Yet beautiful as it is, 
itis only rendered so by contrast with the harsh, dry, calcined earth around. 
The salt-sown desert !—pp. 230-233. 
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The party were eight days in passing down the river, having 
entered it, April the 10th, at 3.45, and leaving it, April the 18th, at 
3.25. ‘The two parties met and encamped together each night, 
when a watch was set and‘every thing conducted in military 
style. We should, perhaps, except a single occasion, when start- 
ing at the report of a musket, they find their Arab scouts hailing 
some one on the opposite bank, on whom, contrary to all military 
usage, as Lieutenant Lynch complains, they had previously fired. 
We must not omit to mention that they were accompanied by an 
Arab bard, who nightly entertained the Arab part of the com- 
pany with his song. 

The survey of the river was most thorough. Lieutenant 
Lynch, in order that no feature might be omitted, “ noted every 
turn in the course, the depth, the velocity, and temperature of 
the river; the islands and tributary streams; the nature of its 
banks; the adjacent scenery when visible; the trees, flowers, 
weeds, birds, and tracks of wild beasts.””. The examination has 
brought to light two important facts not before known, that in- 
stead of being sixty miles, the river is two hundred miles long, 
and that it has a descent of one thousand feet. We wish we 
could present to our readers the course of the river as it is laid 
down even in our best maps, moving on in one almost straight 
forward direction, and then its multitudinous twists and turns as 
they are laid down in our author’s map. One wonders how it 
was possible for it to remain folded and twisted so long unknown 
to the world. It seems, however, that the ancients knew more of 
this river than the moderns have known. Pliny describes it as 
full of windings, and exhibiting itself to the inhabitants as if re- 
luctant to enter the accursed sea; (ambitiosus, accolisque se pre- 
bens, &c.,) or as Sandys says, “ with many windings as it were to 
delay its destiny” —a description so natural that Lieutenant Lynch 
has unconsciously given almost the same ; “it curved and twisted 
north, south, east, and west, turning, in the short space of half 
an hour, to every quarter of the compass—seeming as if desirous 
to prolong its luxuriant meanderings in the calm and silent valiey 
and reluctant to pour its sweet and sacred waters into the accursed 
bosom of the bitter sea.” 

Before we accompany our author into this mysterious sea, 
which he is the first to explore, we will collect some of the many 
accounts, which at different times have been accepted as ver- 
itable history. 

It may be remarked at the outset, that the Bible contains no 
specific description of this lake. It is called the Salt Sea, the 
sea of the ’Arabah, the East Sea; and as to its origin, all that it 
says is, that the vale of Siddim is the Salt Sea. None of the 
many fables respecting it, therefore, have originated from the 
Scriptures. 
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The earliest writer, who refers to the peculiar properties of the 
waters, is Aristotle, who wrote some three centuries and a half 
before the Christian era. He says he had heard there was a lake 
in Palestine of such a nature, that if a man bound be thrown 
jnto it, or a beast of burden, they will swim and not sink. He 
seems to doubt the story, but on the supposition of its being a 
fact, suggests the true cause—the gravity of the water. It is a 
little curious that Josephus in speaking upon this point should 
report a similar circumstance. He relates that Vespasian, when 
he visited the lake, commanded some persons who could not 
swim, to be thrown in, with their hands tied behind them, and 
that it so happened they swam as if the wind buoyed them up. 
This seems to have been a favorite experiment. Tacitus says 
that those who are unskilled in swimming, were borne up by the 
waters equally as well as those who were skilled, and Dr. Rob- 
inson confirmed the classical experiment by an actual trial. Ga- 
len, who wrote about the middle of the second century, states 
the same facts, and explains them from the gravity of the water, 
in opposition to the opinions of other philosophers; he refers to 
Aristotle for authority. This is of course a satisfactory explana- 
tion. But many of the ancient writers assigned a more mar- 
velous cause. ‘I‘hus, Pliny in the first half of the first century 
says, that it receives no bodies of animals into itself, that is, as 
we supposed, it holds them up on the surface; and Pausanias in 
the latter half of the same century says, that living things float, 
but things without life sink to the bottom, as if it were the pos- 
session of life which was the cause of their floating, and the 
want of it which made them sink. Julius Africanus, who says 
he had himself seen the sea, affirms that dead things are borne 
down under the water, but that living things do not easily sink. 
Justin speaks more pointedly and says, that the lake is incapable 
of being navigated, because every thing destitute of life sinks to 
the bottom. Pliny mentions a rumor on the other hand, that 
nothing would sink, which he says arose from the fact that bulls 
and camels float in it. 

Aristotle also says, it was reported there were no living things 
in the waters—a fact which probably gave rise to the fable that 
living things would not sink in them. Galen mentions the same 
fact and gives the true explanation, that it was owing to the 
quality of the waters. All the ancient writers agree in this state- 
ment, and it turns out to be true in a sense which they could not 
have anticipated, for Lieutenant Lynch informs us that no ani- 
malcules even can be detected in the waters. 

All the ancient writers speak of the vast quantities of bitumen 
which the lake throws up. The quantity seems to have been 
much greater in ancient times than at present. 
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Josephus mentions that the lake changes its appearance three 
times every day. Strabo speaks of its emitting smoke and cin- 
ders, as well as of the burnt appearance of the rock, the earth 
full of ashes, and the fetid odor of the streams. There are cer- 
tain natural phenomena as they are described by Lieutenant 
Lynch, which partly coincide with these statements, and in part 
show how they originated. But when Justin says the waters are 
immovable by the wind, there is no explanation of that assertion, 
though he is supported by the authority of so judicious a writer 
as Tacitus. 

But the inquiry of most interest remains, whether the ancient 
writers make mention of any remains of the destroyed cities. 
Josephus states that the country of Sodom, which he speaks of 
as being near the lake, was burnt by lightning, and that the tra- 
ces—shadows—of the five cities are still to be seen; and adds, 
that what is related of this region, has these marks of credibility 
which our very sight affords us. Strabo says, he is ready to give 
credit to the traditions of the inhabitants, that there were form- 
erly thirteen cities in the plain, of which Sodom the capital still 
has a circuit of seventy stadia, and that the lake was made by 
an earthquake and the eruption of fire and sulphur and brimstone, 
and that some of the cities were destroyed and some deserted. 
Chateaubriand says that several travelers, among others T'roilo and 
D’Arvieux, relate that they remarked fragments and walls and 
palaces in the Dead Sea, and he supposes it possible that as the 
lake rises and falls at certain seasons, it may alternately cover 
and expose the skeletons of the reprobate cities. Maundrell, 
who visited the sea, and diligently surveyed the waters in search 
of these ruins, acknowledges he saw nothing, but then, he adds 
that two aged officials of Jerusalem, men of years and ap- 
parently not destitute of sense and probity, both declared that 
they had once actually seen one of these ruins; that it was so 
near the shore, and the waters so shallow, at that time, that they 
together with some F’renchmen went to it and found there sev- 
eral pillars and other fragments of buildings. He attributes his 
being deprived of the sight to the hight of the water. Indeed, 
this report is mentioned in an edition of Morse’s Geography, as 
late as 1812. Although these cities were destroyed by fire or by 
volcanic agencies—for so we must conclude if we are to rely 
upon the only account which we have of their destruction—we 
will not say there may not have once been ruins of them in ex- 
istence, but however that may be, it is quite certain none now 
remain. 

The accounts which we have received from the Greek and 
Roman writers, are on the whole not so extravagant as those 
which are given by the early Christian travelers, who, besides 
taking on trust every thing to be found in the ancients, have 
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added all the fables which had accumulated during the dark 
ages of the Christian era. ‘The appetite for marvels seemed to 
grow upon what it fed, till at length nothing was too monstrous 
to be believed. We will quote as a specimen a passage from Sir 
John Maundevile, and in doing so we beg leave—in order that 
we may not offend those who are sensitive on points of orthog- 
raphy—to preserve Sir John’s own spelling. 


“That dede See departethe the Lond of Ynde and of Arabye: and that See 
lastethe from Soara unto Arabye. The Watre of that See is fulle bytter and 
Salt: and ziff the Erthe were made moyst and weet with that Watre, it wolde 
nevere bere Fruyt. And the Erthe and the Lond chaungeth often his colour. 
And it castethe out of the Watre a thing that men clepen Aspalt; also 
gret peces, as the gretnesse of an Hors, every day, and on alle sydes. And 
fro Jerusalem to that See, is 200 Furlonges. That See is in lengthe 580 Fur- 
jonges, and in brede 150 Furlonges: and it is clept the dede See, for it run- 
nethe nought, but is evere unmevable—[this is Justin’s, neque ventis movetur]. 
And nouther manne, best, ne no thing that berethe lif in him, ne may not dyen 
in that See: and that hathe ben preved manye times, be men that han disserved 
to ben dede, that han ben cast there inne, and left there inne 3 dayes or 4, and 
thei ne myghte never dye ther inne: for it resceyvethe no thing with inne him, 
that berethe lif—(this is Pliny’s, nullum corpus animalium recipit]. And no 
man may drynken of the Watre, for bytternesse. And zif a man caste Iren 
there in, it wole flete aboven. And zif men caste a Fedre there in, it wole 
synke to the botme: and theise ben thinges azenst kynde. And also the 
Cytees there weren lost, be cause of Synne. And there besyden growen trees, 
that beren fulle faire Apples, and faire of colour to beholde ; but whoso brek- 
ethe hem or cuttethe hem in two, he schalle fynde with in hem Coles and 
Cyndres ; in tokene that, be Wratthe of God, the Cytees and the Lond weren 
brente and sonken in to Helle.”—pp. 100-101. 


We add a paragraph from Purchas. 


“They being dead, yet speaketh and the place of their buriall, is a place to 
our memorie, being turned into a sea (but a dead sea) which covereth their 
sinnes, that it may discover ours; which, as astonished at their unnaturalnesse, 
hath forgotten her own nature. It drowneth the Earth, which it should have 
made (as whilome it did) fertile: it staies it selfe with wonder and indignation, 
and falling in a dead swowne, sinketh downe with horrour, not wakened, not 
mooved with the windes blustering; refusing the light of the Sunne, the lappe 
of the Ocean, the commerce of strangers, or familiarity of her owne ; and, (as 
it happeneth in deepe passions,) the colour goeth and commeth, changing three 
times every day, it gaspeth foorth from her dying entrailes both lighter ashes 
and grosse Asphaltum! the neighbour fruits participate of this death, promis- 
me to the eye toothsome and wholesome foode, performing only smoake and 
ashes,” 


We must not be understood as intimating that these fables re- 
mained uncontradicted until the present expeditién. On the 
contrary, every thing which could be determined by a view from 
different points on the overhanging mountains, or by a visit to 
the shores without an actual navigation and sounding of the wa- 
ters, had been determined by recent travelers, particularly by 
our. own countrymen, Messrs. Robinson and Smith. Many 
errors had been dissipated, and many facts established. But a 
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careful scientific survey of the whole was wanting—and from 
such a survey we will no longer keep our readers. 

The party entered the sea, as we have already said, on the 
18th of April, at 3.25. We will allow them to describe in their 
own language their first experiment in its waters. 


“A fresh northwest wind was blowing as we rounded the point. We en- 
deavored to steer a little to the north of west, to make a true west course, and 
threw the patent log overboard to measure the distance; but the wind rose so 
rapidly that the boats could not keep head to wind, and we were obliged to haul 
the log in. The sea continued to rise with the increasing wind, which grad- 
ually freshened to a gale, and presented an agitated surface of ee brine; 
the spray evaporating as it fell, left incrustations of salt upon our clothes, our 
hands and faces ; aol while it conveyed a prickly sensation wherever it touch- 
ed the skin, was, above all, exceedingly painful to the eyes. The boats, heay- 
ily laden, struggled sluggishly at first; but when the wind freshened in its 
fierceness, from the density of the water, it seemed as if their bows were en- 
countering the sledge-hammers of the Titans, instead of the opposing waves 
of an angry sea. 

“ At 3.50, passed a piece of drift-wood, and soon after saw three swallows 
and a gull. At 4.55, the wind blew so fiercely that the boats could make no 
headway ; not even the Fanny Skinner, which was nearer to the weather shore, 
and we drifted rapidly to leeward; threw over some of the fresh water, to 
lighten the Fanny Mason, which labored very much, and I began to fear that 
both boats would founder. 

“ At 5.40, finding that we were losing every moment, and that, with the lapse 
of each succeeding one, the danger increased, kept away for the northern 
shore, in the hope of being yet able to reach it; our arms, our clothes and skins 
coated with a greasy salt; and our eyes, lips and nostrils, smarting excessively. 
How different was the scene before the submerging of the plain, which was 
‘even as the garden of the Lord.’ 

“ At times it seemed as if the Dread Almighty frowned upon our efforts to 
navigate the sea, the creation of his wrath. ‘There is a tradition among the 
Arabs that no one can venture upon this sea and live. Repeatedly the fates 
of Costigan and Molyneaux had been cited to deter us. The first one spenta 
few days, the last about twenty hours, and returned to the place from whence 
he had embarked, without landing upon its shores. One was found dying upon 
the shore ; the other expired in November last, immediately after his return, 
of fever contracted upon its waters. 

“ But, although the sea had assumed a threatening aspect, and the fretted 
mountains, sharp and incinerated, loomed terrific on either side, and salt and 
ashes mingled with its sands, and fcetid sulphurous springs trickled down its 
ravines, we did not despair: awe-struck, but not terrified; fearing the worst, 
yet hoping for the best, we prepared to spend a dreary night upon the dreariest 
waste we had ever seen. 

“ At 5.58, the wind instantaneously abated, and with it the sea as rapidly 
fell; the water, from its ponderous quality, settling as soon as the agitating 
cause had ceased to act. Within twenty minutes from the time we bore away 
from a sea that threatened to engulf us, we were pulling away, at a rapid rate, 
over a placid sheet of water, that scarcely rippled beneath us; and a rain- 
cloud, which had enveloped the sterile mountains of the Arabian shore, lifted 
up, and left their rugged outlines basking in the light of the setting sun. At 
6.10, a flock of gulls flew over, while we were passing a smal! island of mud, 
a pistol-shot distant from the northern shore, anda half a mile west of the 
river’s mouth. At 6.20, a light wind sprung up from 8. E., and huge clouds 
drifted over, their western edges gorgeous with light, while the great masses 
were dark and threatening. The sun went down, leaving beautiful islands of 
rose-colored clouds over the coast of Judea; but above the yet more sterile 
mountains of Moab, all was gloomy and obscure.”—pp. 268-270. 
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The northern shore is thus described. 


“The northern shore is an extensive mud-flat, with a sandy plain beyond, 
and is the very type of desolation; branches and trunks of trees lay scattered 
in every direction; some charred and blackened as by fire; others white with 
an incrustation of salt. These were collected at high-water mark, designating 
the line which the water had reached prior to our arrival. * * * The north- 
western shore is an unmixed bed of gravel, coming in a gradual slope from 
the mountains to the sea. The eastern coast is a rugged line of mountains, 
bare of all vegetation,—a continuation of the Hauran range, coming from the 
north, and extending south beyond the scope of vision, throwing out three 
marked and seemingly equidistant promontories from its southeastern extrem- 
ity.”"—p. 270. 

They encamp the first night at a fountain on the western side, 
called ’Ain el-Feshkah, under a cliff upwards of a thousand feet 
high. Here they remain two days, making preparations for sub- 
sequent explorations, and taking soundings in various directions 
to the opposite side. The shore where they now are, and for 
some distance below them, is thus described. 


“Atl Pp. m., made an excursion along the base of the mountain, towards 
Ras el-Feshkah (cape of the stride), and gathered some specimens of conglom- 
erate and some fresh-water shells in the bed of the stream. We were struck 
with the almost total absence of round stones and pebbles upon the beach—the 
shore is covered with smal! angular fragments of flint. Started two partridges 
of a beautiful stone-color, so much like the rocks, that they could only be dis- 
tinguished when in motion. Heard the notes of a solitary bird in the cane- 
brake, which we could not identify. The statement that nothing can live upon 
the shores of the sea, is, therefore, disproved. ‘The home and the usual haunt 
of the partridge may be among the cliffs above, but the smaller bird we heard 
must have its nest in the thicket. 

“ But the scene was one of unmixed desolation. The air, tainted with the 
sulphuretted hydrogen of the stream, gave a tawny hue even to the foliage of 
the cane, which is elsewhere of so light a green. Except the cane-brakes, 
clustering along the marshy stream which disfigured, while it sustained them, 
there was no vegetation whatever; barren mountains, fragments of rocks, 
blackened by sulphurous deposit, and an unnatural sea, with low, dead trees 
upon its margin, all within the scope of vision, bore a sad and sombre aspect. 
We had never before beheld such desolate hills, such calcined barrenness.”— 
pp. 274, 275. 

On the next day, Friday, April 2lst, they proceed south and 
encamp at a fountain called ’Ain Turabeh, and on the day follow- 
ing reach ’Ain Jidy (En-gedi,) which they make their perma- 
nent camping ground during the farther survey of the sea. The 
barrenness of the coast and overhanging mountains remains un- 
relieved. ‘The dreadful desolation is most vividly represented by 
the joyousness with which they hail the first evidence of vegeta- 
tion. A solitary tree becomes the most delightful object, as the 
only thing to relieve the eye within the scope of vision. A few 
gurrah trees, some tamarisk bushes and tufts of cane and grass 
are commemorated, because all besides are brown incinerated 
hills, masses of conglomerate, banks of sand and dust, impalpa- 
ble as ashes, and innumerable boulders bleached by long expos- 
ure to the sun. 
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On Monday, April 24, one party remains at the encampment 
measuring a base line and taking angles, another is engaged in 
sounding, while Lieutenant Lynch with another passes over to the 
northern point of the peninsula, which lies southeast from En- 
gedi. What is called the peninsula is an elevated mountainous 
tract extending from the line of the eastern coast towards the 
western, with a deeply indented bay on the northern side, cutting 
it nearly half in two. It does not come to a point, but its west- 
ern edge is of considerable extent and lies in the direction of from 
southwest to northeast. It approaches so near the western shore 
as to leave only a narrow inlet between the upper and lower part 
of the sea. Indeed this separation of the two portions of the 
sea, is one of its most remarkable features. For the soundings 
brought out the remarkable fact that the lowest depth above the 
peninsula is thirteen hundred feet, but below it only thirteen feet. 
It looks as if at some former period this peninsula might have 
extended still farther westward, and by some means the sea might 
have forced a passage through and spread out over the shallow 
basin below: at least the supposition will help to give a notion 
of the appearance of the sea. ‘This peninsula was first seen by 
Seetzen, and afterwards by Burckhardt, and finally, carefully ex- 
amined by Robinson and Smith, from a point on the western 
shore. Lieutenant Lynch is the first explorer who has actually 
visited it, and we therefore subjoin his account of it. 


“Tt is a bold promontory, from forty to sixty feet high, with a sharp angular 
central ridge some twenty feet above it, and a broad margin of sand at its foot, 
incrusted with salt and bitumen; the perpendicular face extending all round 
and presenting the coarse and chalky appearance of recent carbonate of lime. 
There were myriads of dead locusts strewed upon the beach near the margin 
of the sea. The summit of the peninsula is irregular and rugged; in some 
places showing the tent-shape formation, in others, a series of disjointed crags. 
On the western side, the high peninsula with its broad margin extends to the 
southward until it is lost in the misty sea. 

“Dr. Anderson describes the peninsula as a loose, calcareous marl, with 
incrustations of salt and indications of sulphur, nitre, gypsum, marly clays, 
&c.; and the northern extremity, which he estimates one-third higher than I 
do, as chalky, with flints; the texture soft and crumbling. 

“There were a few bushes, their stems partly buried in the water, and their 
leafless branches incrusted with salt, which sparkled as trees do at home when 
the sun shines upon them after a heavy sleet. * * * Near the immediate base 
of the cliffs was a line of drift-wood deposited by the sea at its full. Save 
the standing and prostrate dead trees, there was not a vestige of vegetation. 
The mind can not conceive a more dreary scene, or an atmosphere more 
stifling and oppressive. The reverberation of heat and light from the chalk- 
like hills and the salt beach was almost insupportable. 

“Walking up the beach we saw the tracks of a hyena, and another animal 
which we did not recognise, and soon after the naked footprints of aman. To 
the eastward of the point is a deep bay indenting the peninsula from the north. 
We followed up an arched passage worn in the bank, and cutting steps in the 
salt on each side of the upper part, crawled through a large hole worn by the 
rains, and clambered up the steep side of the ridge to gain a view from the 
top. It presented a surface of sharp and angular points, light colored, bare of 
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vegetation, and blinding to the eye. We here collected many crystals of car- 
bonate of lime. During our absence, the sailors had endeavored to make a 
fire of the drift-wood as a signal to the camp, but it was so impregnated with 
salt that it would not burn. 

“Atl p.™., started on our return, steering directly across to measure the 
width of the strait between the peninsula and the western shore. There 
was little wind, the same faint sulphureous smell, and every one struggling 
against a sensation of drowsiness. Arrived at the camp a little before 6 Pp. m., 
in a dead calm, very much wearied, temperature 92°.”—pp. 297-299. 


Having finished the examination of the peninsula, the party 
next make a survey of the southern portion of the lake. They 
start on this exploration on the 25th of April, leaving the Sherif 
with four Turkish soldiers at the encampment, to which they do 
not return till the 29th. We can not follow them step by step. 
We point out a few of the most interesting circumstances. 
Among the most curious of these is their discovery of a pillar of 
salt. We give the account of it. 

“Soon after,” as they draw nigh to Usdum, “to our astonishment, we saw 
on the eastern side of Usdum, one-third the distance from its north extreme, a 
lofty, round pillar, standing apparently detached from the general mass, at the 
head of a deep, narrow, and abrupt chasm. We immediately pulled in for the 
shore, and Dr. Anderson and [I went up and examined it. ‘The beach was a 
soft, slimy mud encrusted with salt, and a short distance from the water, cov- 
ered with saline fragments and flakes of bitumen. We found the pillar to be 
of solid salt, capped with carbonate of lime, cylindrical in front and pyra- 
midal behind. ‘The upper or rounded part is about forty feet high, resting on 
akind of oval pedestal, from forty to sixty feet above the level of the sea. It 
slightly decreases in size upwards, crumbles at the top, and is one entire mass 
of crystallization. A prop, or buttress, connects it with the mountain behind, 
and the whole is covered with debris of a light stone color. Its peculiar shape 
is doubtless attributable to the action of the winter rains. The Arabs had 
told us in vague terms that there was to be found a pillar somewhere upon the 
shores of the sea: but their statements in all other respects had proved so un- 
satisfactory, that we could place no reliance upon them.”—pp. 307-308. 

Josephus says, “ Lot’s wife continually turning back was chang- 
ed into a pillar of salt, for I have seen it and it remains at this 
day.” We do not call in question the testimony of Josephus as 
an eye-witness, that he saw a pillar of salt; we may be permitted 
however, to doubt his inference that the pillar was Lot’s wife. 
Bat Josephus is not the only one, who has seen Lot’s wife in 
such a pillar. Clement and Irenzeus refer to one, and the latter 
supposes that as the parts are washed away by the rain, they are 
miraculously restored. Maundrell was informed by his guides 
that “the monument of Lot’s metamorphosed wife” was still 
visible. They all probably have reference to the same natural 
curiosity. 

We give the general description of the southern shore. 

“The southern shore presented a mud-flat, which is terminated by the high 
hills bounding the Ghér to the southward. A very extensive plain or delta, 


low and marshy toward the sea, but rising gently, and farther back, covered 
with luxuriant green, is the outlet of Wady es Safieh (clear ravine), bearing 
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S.E. by S. Anxious to examine it, we coasted along, just keeping the boat 
afloat, the in-shore oars stirring up the mud. The shore was full three-fourths 
of a mile distant, the line of demarcation scarce perceptible, from the stillness 
of the water, and the smooth, shining surface of the marsh. On the fiat beyond, 
were lines of drift-wood, and here and there, in the shallow water, branches 
of dead trees, which, like those at the peninsula, were coated with saline in- 
crustation. The bottom was so very soft, that it yielded to everything, and at 
each cast the sounding-lead sank deep into the mud. Thermometer, 95°, 
Threw the drag over, but it brought up nothing but soft, marshy, light colored 
mud. 

“It was indeed a scene of unmitigated desolation. On one side, rugged 
and worn, was the salt mountain of Usdum, with its conspicuous pillar, which 
reminded us at least of the catastrophe of the plain; on the other were the 
lofty and barren cliffs of Moab, in one of the caves of which the fugitive Let 
found shelter. To the south was an extensive flat intersected by sluggish 
drains, with the high hills of Edom semi-girdling the salt plain where the 
Israelites repeatedly overthrew their enemies; and to the north was the calm 
and motionless sea, curtained with a purple mist, while many fathoms deep in 
the slimy mud beneath it lay embedded the ruins of the ill-fated cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. The glare of light was blinding to the eye, and the 
atmosphere difficult of respiration. No bird fanned with its wing the attenua- 
ted air through which the sun poured his scorching rays upon the mysterious 
element on which we floated, and which, alone, of all the works of its Maker, 
contains no living thing within it.”—pp. 310, 311. 


We can not withhold from our readers the following painfully 
interesting account of the suffering of the party. 


“ At 2.35 p. m., close in with the eastern shore, but unable to land from the 
soft bottom and shoalness of the water. At 2.50, a light breeze from W. N.W.; 
hauled to the north towards the base of peninsula. A long, narrow, dry 
marsh, with a few scrubby bushes, separated the water from a range of stu- 
pendous hills, 2000 feet high. The cliff of En Nuweireh (Little Tiger), lofty 
and grand, towered above us in horizontal strata of brown limestone, and beau- 
tiful rose-colored sandstone beneath. Clouds in the east, nimbus, seemed to 
be threatening a gust. At 3.30, steered N.N.E. along a low marshy flat, in 
shallow water. ‘The light wind had subsided, and it was oppressively hot; air 
97°; water twelve inches below the surface 90°. A thin purple haze over the 
mountains, increasing every moment, and presenting a most singular and awful 
appearance ; the haze so thin that it was transparent, and rather a blush thana 
distinct color. I apprehended a thunder-gust or an earthquake, and took in 
the sail. At 3.50, a hot, blistering hurricane struck us from the southeast, and 
for some moments we feared being driven out to sea. The thermometer rose 
immediately to 102°. The men, closing their eyes to shield them from the 
fiery blast, were obliged to pull with all their might to stem the rising waves, 
and at 4.30, physically exhausted, but with grateful hearts, we gained the 
shore. My own eye-lids were blistered by the hot wind, being unable to pro- 
tect them, from the necessity of steering the boat. 

“We landed on the south side of the peninsula, near Wady Humeir, the 
most desolate spot upon which we had yet encamped. Some went up the m- 
vine to escape from the stifling wind; others, driven back by the glare, retum- 
ed to the boats and crouched under the awnings. One mounted spectacles to 
protect his eyes, but the metal became so heated that he was obliged to re 
move them. Our arms and the buttons on our coats became almost burning to 
the touch; and the inner folds of our garments were cooler than those exposed 
to the immediate contact of the wind. We bivouacked without tents, ona dry 
marsh, a few dead bushes around us, and some of the thorny nubk, and a tree 
bearing a red berry a short distance inland, with low canes on the margm of 
the sea. A short distance to the N. E., on the peninsula, we found fragments 
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of an immense and very old mill-stone. The mill had, doubtless, been turned 
byacanal from the ravine, down which the water must flow copiously in the 
rainy season. 

«At 5, finding the heat intolerable, we walked up the dry torrent bed in 
search of water. Found two successive pools rather than a stream, with some 
minnows in them; the water, not yet stagnant, flowing from the upper to the 
lower pool. There were some succulent plants on their margins, and fern 
roots, and a few bushes around them. There were huge boulders of sandstone 
in the bed of the ravine ; a dead palm-tree near the largest pool, a living one 
ina cleft of the rock at the head of the gorge ; and high up, to the summits of 
the beetling cliffs, the sandstone lay in horizontal strata, with perpendicular 
cleavage, and limestone above, its light brown color richly contrasting with 
the deep red below. 

« The sandstone below limestone here, and limestone without sandstone on 
the opposite shore, would seem to indicate a geological fault. 

«Washed and bathed in one of the pools, but the relief was only momentary. 
In one instant after leaving the water, the moisture on the surface evaporated, 
and left the skin dry, parched, and stiff. Except the minnows in the pool, there 
was not a living thing stirring; but the hot wind swept moaning through the 
branches of the withered palm-tree,* and every bird and insect, if any there 
were, had sought shelter under the rocks. 

“Coming out from the ravine, the sight was a singular one. The wind had 
increased to a tempest; the two extremities and the western shore of the sea 
were curtained by a mist, on this side of a purple hue, on the other a yellow 
tinge ; and the red and rayless sun, in the bronzed clouds, had the appearance 
it presents when looked upon through smoked glass. Thus may the heavens 
have appeared just before the Almighty in his wrath rained down fire upon the 
cities of the plain. Behind were the rugged crags of the mountains of Moab, 
the land of incest, enveloped in a cloud of dust, swept by the simoom from the 
great desert of Arabia.” 

“The heat rather increased than lessened after the sunt went down. At 8 
rp. M., the thermometer was 106° five feet from the ground. At one foot 
from the latter it was 104°. We threw ourselves upon the parched, cracked 
earth, among dry stalks and canes, which would before have seemed insupport- 
able from the heat. Some endeavored to make a screen of the boats’ awnings, 
but the fierce wind swept it over in an instant. It was more like the blast of 
a furnace than living air. At our feet was the sea, and on our right, through 
the thicket, we could distinguish the gleaming of the fires and hear the shouts 
from an Arab encampment. 

“In the early part of the night, there was scarce a moment that some one 
was not at the water-breakers ; but the parching thirst could not be allayed, 
for, although there was no perceptible perspiration, the fluid was carried off as 

as it was received into the system. At, the breakers were exhausted, 

and our last waking thought was water. In our disturbed and feverish slum- 

bers, we fancied the cool beverage purling down our parched and burning 

The musquitoes, as if their stings were envenomed by the heat, tor- 

mented us almost to madness, and we spent a miserable night, throughout 

which we were compelled to lie encumbered with our arms, while, by turns, 
we kept vigilant watch. 

“We had spent the day in the glare of a Syrian sun, by the salt mountain 
of Usdum, in the hot blast of the sirocco, and were now bivouacked under 
the calcined cliffs of Moab. When the water was exhausted, all too weary to 
go for more, even if there were no danger of a surprise, we threw ourselves 
upon the ground,—eyes smarting, skin burning, lips, and tongue, and throat 
on and dry; and wrapped the first garment we could find around our 

to | off the stifling blast; and, in our brief and broken slumbers, 
drank from idea] fountains. 





* The date-palm. 
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“ Those who have never felt thirst, never suffered in a simoom in the wilder. 
ness, or been far off at sea, with 


“ Water, water everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink,” 


can form no idea of our sensations.”—pp. 311-315. 


The party returned to the camp at En-gedi on Friday, April 
28th. On the next day a portion of the expedition under the 
command of Lieutenant Dale, is despatched to examine the ru- 
ins of Sebbeh, the ancient Masada, which was first seen, but not 
visited by Robinson and Smith, to the latter of which gentlemen 
we are indebted for the suggestion of its identification. But for 
a description of the ruins we must refer our readers to the book 
itself. Having finished the survey of the southern portion of 
the lake, the party cross over to examine the eastern coast north 
of the peninsula. They first however visit Kerak, the capital of 
Moab, the account of which visit is in many respects the most 
interesting portion of the book, but we can make no extracts, 
Lieutenant Lynch was induced to make this land expedition 
partly on account of the condition of the men; their health begin- 
uing to be seriously affected. As they were sailing across to the 
eastern shore, says Lieutenant Lynch,— 


“ A light air from the south induced me to abandon the awning and set the 
sail, to spare the men from laboring at the oars. A light tapping of the rip- 
ples at the bow, and a faint line of foam and bubbles at her side, were the only 
indications that the boat was in motion. The Fanny Skinner was a mile astern, 
and all around partook of the stillness of death. The weather was intensely 
hot, and even the light air that urged us almost insensibly onward had some- 
thing oppressive in its flaws of heat. The sky was unclouded, save by a few 
faint cirri in the north, sweeping plume-like, as if the sun had consumed the 
clouds, and the light wind had drifted their ashes. The glitter from the wa- 
ter, with its multitude of reflectors, for each ripple was a mirror, contributed 
much to our discomfort; yet the water was not transparent, but of the color of 
diluted absinthe, or the prevailing tint of a Persian opal. The sun, we felt, 
was glaring upon us, but the eye dared not take cognizance, for the fierce 
blaze would have blighted the powers of vision, as Séméle was consumed by 
the unveiled divinity of Jove. 

“The black chasms and rough peaks, embossed with grimness, were around 
and above us, veiled in a transparent mist, like visible air, that made them 
seem unreal,—and, 1300 feet below, our sounding lead had struck upon the 
buried plain of Siddim, shrouded in slime and salt. 

“ While busied with such thoughts, my companions had yielded to the op- 
pressive drowsiness, and now lay before me in every attitude of a sleep that had 
more of stupor in it than of repose. In the awful aspect which this sea pre- 
sented, when we first beheld it, I seemed to read the inscription over the gates 
of Dante’s Inferno:—‘ Ye who enter here, leave hope behind.’ Since then, 
habituated to mysterious appearances in a journey so replete with them, and 
accustomed to scenes of deep and thrilling interest at every step of our pro- 

ss, those feelings of awe had been insensibly lessened or hushed by deep 
interest in the investigations we had pursued. But now, as I sat alone in my 
wakefulness, the feeling of awe returned; and, as I looked upon the sleepers, 
I felt ‘the hair of my flesh stand up,’ as Job’s did, when ‘a spirit passed before 
his face? for, to my disturbed imagination, there was something fearful im the 
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expression of their inflamed and swollen visages. The fierce angel of disease 
seemed hovering over them, and I read the forerunner of his presence in their 
flushed and feverish sleep. Some, with their bodies bent and arms dangling 
over the abandoned oars, their hands excoriated with the acrid water, slept 

joundly ;—others, with heads thrown back, and lips cracked and sore, with 
a scarlet flush on their cheek, seemed overpowered by heat and weariness even 
in sleep; while some, upon whose faces shone the reflected light from the wa- 
ter, looked ghastly, and dozed with a nervous twitching of the limbs, and now 
and then starting from their sleep, drank deeply from a breaker and sank back 
again to lethargy. The solitude, the scene, my own thoughts, were too much; 
I felt, as I sat thus, steering the drowsily-moving boat, as if I were a Charon, 
ferrying, not the souls, but the bodies, of the departed and the damned, over 
some infernal lake, and could endure it no longer; but breaking from my list- 
lessness, ordered the sails to be furled and the oars resumed—action seemed 
better than such unnatural stupor.”—pp. 336-338. 


This looks as if the assertions of the ancients as to the pestif- 
erous nature of the sea were true, but the condition of the party 
was probably to be attributed to the excessive heat and their 
very great labors. 

The party reach the shore on their return from Kerak, on 
Wednesday, May 3d, and proceed the same day to survey the 
remainder of the eastern coast, which they examine with their 
accustomed fidelity. On the 5th of May they return to ’Ain 
Turabeh, their second encampment on the lake, where they 
remain until they complete their toilsome and perilous enterprise. 
At length, every thing being finished, on the morning of the 
10th of May, they bid a final adieu to the lake, having spent 
twenty-two days upon its waters and coasts. 

But here we pause a moment. For no one can be near the 
shores of this sea, without being reminded of that catastrophe 
which has given to its waters so peculiar an interest, which seems 
to have made its impressions on all surrounding nations, and 
which has furnished to the inspired writers so many images of 
desolation and terror. It is natural to inquire what effect that 
catastrophe may be supposed to have had upon the geological 
features of the country. The leading opinions are either that 
the vale of Siddim occupied the whole of the basin of the sea, 
and that the Jordan ran through it, the destroyed cities being sit- 
uated on its banks; or that the vale occupied only that portion of 
the sea which is south of the peninsula, while the part above and 
the Jordan have always had a contemporaneous existence. Lieu- 
tenant Lynch adopts the former. He says—‘ The inference from 
the Bible that this entire chasm was a plain sunk and ‘over- 
whelmed’ by the wrath of God, seems to be sustained by the 
extraordinary character of our soundings.” The Rev. Eli Smith, 
we believe, first suggested the latter, in which he was confirmed 
by the reasonings and authority of Dr. Robinson, though an opin- 
on somewhat similar is advanced by Reland. It is a question, 
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not capable, perhaps, of an absolute determination, but we in- 
cline to agree with Smith and Robinson. 

It is to be observed, in the first place, that the whole depressed 
tract of country extending from the basin of the Hileh to the 
Red Sea, constitutes one geological formation, bounded the whole 
distance on each side by the same ranges of mountains, and in 
which there is a gradual descent from the northern border until 
it reaches its greatest depth in the Dead Sea, and thence an as- 
cent to ’Akabah. Now, the presumption is, that the geological 
features of the region have always been, at least within the his- 
torical period, as they are at present. We must hold to this opin- 
ion, unless there is proof of convulsions and changes. But the 
only proof of such events having taken place within the histor- 
ical period, is to be found in the narrative of the destruction of 
the cities of the plain. We must, therefore, examine the narra- 
tive. But before doing this, it is to be considered, in the second 
place, how great convulsions would be necessary in order to sat- 
isfy the conditions of the former hypothesis. ‘The supposition 
is, that the Jordan ran through a plain which the sea now occu- 
pies. But where did the Jordan discharge its waters? There 
can be but one plausible answer, that it was into the Red Sea. 
But what convulsions would that imply? Nothing less than the 
upheaving of the entire gorge from the south end of the Dead 
Sea to ’Akabab—both the valley and the mountain ranges—to 
such a hight as to turn back the waters of the Jordan. Dr. 
Robinson says, ‘‘the great depression of the whole broad Jordan 
valley and of the northern part of the ’Arabah, the direction of 
its lateral vallies, as well as the slope of the high western desert 
towards the north, all go to show that the configuration of this 
region in its main features is coéval with the present condition of 
the surface of the earth in general, and not the effect of any lo- 
cal catastrophe at a subsequent period.”” We do not quote this 
to prove on geological grounds, the improbability of such an up- 
heaving, but merely to show, if it were a reality, how great the 
convulsions must have been. We have now the question before 
us: whether in the narrative of the destruction of the cities of 
the plain, there is any account of such mighty convulsion? or 
whether the narrative implies them? 

In the narrative we find nothing said of the submersion of the 
plain, nor the formation of a lake in any other way. The destruc- 
tion was accomplished by fire. “The Lord rained upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven, 
and he overthrew those cities and all the plain and all the inhab- 
itants, and that which grew upon the ground.” What Abraham 
saw, was “the smoke of the country going up as the smoke of a 
furnace.” In Deuteronomy, there is a reference to the same put- 
port. ‘The whole land thereof is brimstone, and salt and burn- 
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ing that it is not sown, nor beareth, nor any grass groweth therein, 
like the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and Ze- 
boim.” This does not look much like a plain covered by a lake 
thirteen hundred feet deep. All the allusions in the prophets, 
which are many, are of the same character. Thus in Zephaniah, 
it is said, ‘‘ Moab shall be as Sodom, and the children of Ammon 
as Gomorrah, even the breeding of nettles, and salt pits and a 
perpetual desolation.” ‘This is ~. * *“e description of a deep lake, 


but of a country utterly wa: ry .uch in the condition of 
the large portion of the lake sud \\. . south of the peninsula, 
which Dr. Robinson compares .- ‘he winding estuary of a large 


American river when the tide is out and the shoals left dry. It 
seems to us, therefore, that the narrative of the catastrophe nei- 
ther describes nor implies such convulsions as must have taken 
place according to the first hypothesis, but accords very well with 
the second, which requires only a moderate degree of volcanic 
action, in connection with the direct agency of divine power. 
But it may be said that there are other passages which assert, 
that the plain was changed into the lake, and that the Jordan ran 
through the plain within which the cities were situated. In re- 
gard to the first, the only evidence is contained in the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis. ‘ All these were gathered together in the 
vale of Siddim, which is the Salt Sea.” But it is very obvious 
that though the vale of Siddim may be the Salt Sea, it does not 
follow, of course, that the salt sea is only coéxtensive with that 
vale. It may cover the vale of Siddim and something besides. 
This is the opinion of Reland, who supposes that the Salt Sea was 
already in existence at that time, and that the vale of Siddim 
was overflown by the Dead Sea or submerged in some other way. 
In regard to the second point, the only evidence is contained in 
the thirteenth chapter of Genesis, which gives an account of the 
division of the country between Abraham and Lot. “ And Lot 
lifted up his eyes and behold all the plain of Jordan, that it was 
well watered every where, before the Lord destroyed Sodom and 
Gomorrah: then Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan, and Lot 
journeyed east; and they separated themselves the one from the 
other. Abram dwelt in the land of Canaan and Lot dwelt in 
the cities of the plain and pitched his tent toward Sodom.” It 
isclaimed by LeClere in his essay on the destruction of those 
cities, that this implies that they were situated on the banks of 
the Jordan, because that river must run through the whole ex- 
tent of the plain. But this isa mere assumption. We have seen 
that this deep depressed valley extending from the Hileh to the 
"Akabah, is not the bed of a river, but what in geology is called 
a fissure or crevasse, and that besides the river Jordan running 
south, it has within it other streams running north. If the valley 
is named from the Jordan, therefore, it is so named, not because 
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the Jordan runs through the whole of it, but because it is a prom- 
inent thing within it. The narrative of the division of the coun- 
try between Abram and Lot refers to a general division, in which 
Lot chose the valley portion of the land and settled in the richest 
parts of it, and Abram remained in the mountain portion. 

It may be thought, perhaps, that the verses in Joshua which 
describe the passage of the Israelites over the Jordan at Jericho, 
identify the whole lake with the plain of the Jordan—in as 
much as it is said, that the waters, “ that came down to the sea of 
the plain, even the salt sea, failed and were cut off ”—thus giving 
the name of the plain, to the northern as well as to the southern 
part. But this is merely in appearance, for in the Hebrew it is 
the sea of the ’Arabah. Indeed we think it is worthy of notice, 
that none of the names given to this sea in the Bible had any 
allusion to this catastrophe. It is called the Salt Sea, the Sea of 
the ’Arabah, the East Sea. 

In conclusion, then, we say, that the language of Scripture no 
where implies, as it seems to us, such tremendous convulsions as 
must have taken place, if we are to suppose that the whole of 
the Dead Sea was formed by the destruction of the cities of the 
plain, but does very well agree with the other hypothesis. We 
do not say the language might not be interpreted to describe even 
such an event, provided the deductions of geological science 
should show that the phenomena must have been thus general, 
for nothing is more reasonable than to aid the conception formed 
from a description, by what we know otherwise of the reality. 
But as we have seen, they do not. Indeed, is not the fact 
brought to light by Lientenant Lynch, that the portion of the 
lake above the peninsula is nearly thirteen hundred feet deep, 
and that below it only thirteen, confirmatory of the hypothesis, 
that it was this latter portion alone which was submerged at the 
time the cities were destroyed ? 

But we return to the volume, only, however, to take leave of 
the subject, though there is much of great interest still remain- 
ing. But we fear we have already trespassed on the copy-right 
of the author. We will only add, that after finishing the survey 
of the lake, a series of levels was carried up a precipitous ascent 
from ’Ain Turabeh to the top of the mountain, thence over the 
desert towards Jerusalem, and thence to the Mediterranean ; by 
which the depth of the Dead Sea below the level of the Medi- 
terranean was for the first time accurately ascertained. It was 
found to be 1300 feet. ‘The whole merit of this difficult under- 
taking, which was supposed to be impracticable, Lieutenant 
Lynch most honorably assigns to the lamented Dale, who lost 
his life from the hardships he endured in the expedition. And 
here we feel bound to render to his memory the tribute of our 
respect for his scientific skill, and indefatigable labors. The party 
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visited Jerusalem, went again to Tiberias with an intention of 
making a survey of the lake, but, the boat which was to have 
been provided not being ready, they wege obliged to forego it. 
They went from thence up the basin of the Huileh, in which 
they made some valuable observations, visited Damascus, Ba’al- 
bek, and then returned to Beirut, and thence home. 

The expedition seems to have been peculiarly fortunate, not 
only in its commander but in all connected with it. Lieutenant 
Lynch, besides those properties which made him prompt and de- 
cisive in action, and ready always to take the post of danger, 
possessed an ardent enthusiasm, which cheerfully encountered and 
triumphantly overcame every obstacle in the way of his long 
cherished purpose. Indeed, he undertook the enterprise in the 
spirit of the crusaders, and it seems to be a romance, rather than 
what it really was, a peaceful, scientific survey of a country. 
To all this it gives us the greatest pleasure to add, that Lienten- 
ant Lynch has gone over these regions with a feeling of religious 
reverence, which though in some instances it may seem to have 
misled him, is much more to be praised than to be blamed. Nor 
would we confine our remarks to the commander of the expedition ; 
all the members of it in their respective spheres were well quali- 
fied for the task, not forgetting the ten temperance sailors, whom, 
as a necessary prerequisite to such severe toils and privations, 
Lieutenant Lynch required to sign the pledge of total abstinence. 
The result was, that from beginning to end, every thing was 
done promptly and in the best manner. The Arabs, by a just 
but firm treatment, were conciliated and made useful. All the 
parts of the plan were executed with military exactness—and it 
was this, and this alone, we are persuaded, which gave them their 
complete success. 

We think it obligatory upon us to make a single remark upon 
the style in which the book is written. A certain frankness of 
disposition joined with a somewhat poetic temperament, has led 
Lieutenant Lynch into an unreserved expression of the emotions 
which the scenes of the Holy Land excited within him, in doing 
which, however, a want of practice in writing, and a knowledge 
somewhat miscellaneous, have betrayed him into some violations 
of the laws of good taste, and of the proprieties of style. We 
acknowledge we wish the account of discoveries so important, 
had been written in a more classical style, so that both the nar- 
rative and the discoveries should be perpetuated together. But 
doing a thing well is so much superior to describing it well, that 
We are unwilling to do more than ailude to this defect. 
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LITER HRY NOTICES. 

The Motto of Jubilee Collffe, &c. Vol. 1, No/7. May/22, 1849. 

An Article signed G. L. in the Boston Advertiser, of July 12th, 1849. 

An Article signed P. in the Calendar, published at Hartford, June 30th, 1849, 


Tue “ Motto” is a periodical published under the superintendence of Bishop 
Chase, at Jubilee College, Illinois. In the number for the 22d of May last, is 
an article evidently from the pen of the Bishop himself, entitled, “ A notable 
corruption of the Bible.” ‘This corruption is found in a substitution of “ ye” 
for “ we,” in the third verse of the sixth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
The correct reading of the verse is this. “ Wherefore, brethren, look ye out 
among you seven men of honest —S of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom 
we may appoint over this business.” The corruption complained of is, the put- 
ting of “ ye” in the place of “we” in the last clause, making it read, “ whom 
ye may appoint over this business.” ‘The Bishop's account of the matter is this, 
that in “the time of Oliver Cromwell, who had put down both Bishops and 
Presbyters in the Church of Christ, there was published from the British press 
an edition of the Bible, apparently a true copy, but containing one remarkable 
corruption, changing the word “ we” into the word “ ye”—in the verse above 
quoted. He says that “no remonstrance was made, for none could be made, 
a the corruption so stealthily introduced to serve the purposes of those 
who opposed both the Episcopal and Presbyterial pretensions to authority, in 
divine things pertaining to the Church.” “ What a sore,” says the Bishop, 
“in the eyes of Cromwell, and his friends, the Independents, was the word 
‘we’ in this all important text! It implied the exercise of a power given unto 
the Apostles, by the Great Head of the Church, commanding them, (not the 
brethren at large,) to ordain or appoint the ministers of Christ. This did not 
suit the newly adopted creed and practice of the ruling party. Cromwell see- 
ing this, authorized his friends to change the word ‘ we’ into the word ‘ye.’ 
¢ Ye. the brethren, ‘may appoint.’!! A most notable corruption over which 
the faithful ministers might weep and complain in secret, at their leisure ; but 
which none had the power lig wy to correct.” 

Here, let it be remarked, the charge is made by the Bishop without the 
least reserve or qualification, that this substitution of “ ye” for “ we” was made 
designedly, “ in the time of Oliver Cromwell.” that is, it the Bishop means any 
thing to his purpose, in the time of the Protectorate, and at Cromwell’s sug- 

estion, and for the sinister purpose of aiding the cause of the Independents 
by falsifying the Scriptures. 

We will now attend to the article of G. L. There is no impropriety we sup- 
pose in saying, that the author of this article is George Livermore, Esq., of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, a gentleman, who, for several years, has been very 
successful in collecting rare books, and who has in his possession, we under- 
stand, a very large number of copies of different editions of the Bible. This 
“corruption,” says Mr. L., “so far from having been the intentional work of 
Cromwell, does not appear in a single edition of the Bible printed while he was 
in power, but first occurred in «2 Bible printed at the University press at Cam- 
bridge, England, A. D. 1638, when Archbishop Laud and King Charles I. bore 
undisputed sway in Church and Stale! The error was repeated in several dif- 
ferent editions, but unfortunately for the theory of the Bishop, it did not = 
for the second time till 1660, the year ¢ the restoration of Charles II. ere 
is not, therefore, the slightest ground in truth, for the very serious charge 
which he brings against Cromwell and the English Independents.” 

That this is the true account of the matter can be shown from the highest 
authorities. Thus Lewis in his “Complete History of the several translations 
of the Holy Bible and the New Testament into English,” says in reference to 
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this substitution of “ ye” for “ we,” that the editions printed with this erratum 
are as follows, “that printed at Cambridge, 1638 ;” an edition in 1660, another 
in 1674 and six others, all of which were printed subsequent to 1660, and of 
course under high ecclesiastical superintendence. As Lewis was of the 
Church of England, and speaks of the Independents as “ that narrow-spirited 
faction,” he would undoubtedly have stated the fact, if any edition of the Bi- 
ble during Cromwell’s time, to his knowledge, contained the corruption. In 
Lowndes’ British Librarian, it is said, that the edition of 1638 was a revised 
one, intended to correct many slight errors which had crept into the English 
text; and that by Royal command, Dr. Ward, Dr. Goud, Mr. Boys, Mr. Mead, 
and other eminent scholars were employed as editors. The singularity of the 
mistake is, therefore, the more striking. It was without doubt an error of the 
press which escaped the notice of the Royal commissioners. Lowndes says, 
also, in his Bibliographer’s Manual that, “this error has been without founda- 
tion imputed to the Independents, and sometimes to the Presbyterians.” The 
Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne says, with reference to this error—*It is in all 
oe ge fae error of the press, without any design to favor any particular 
party.” wis says of the same, it was “only an error of the press, without 
any ill meaning or design.” No Bibliographer within our knowledge, in enu- 
merating the editions of the Bible in which this error is found, specifies any 
one published in the time of Cromwell, as some of them certainly would have 
done if such an edition existed. They all say, that the first edition in which 
this error appeared, was that of 1638, and the next they mention is that of 1660. 
What shows most conclusively, that the Independents made little or no use of 
this corrupted passage in their controversies with their opponents is, that “ ye” 
for “we” continued so long in the authorized editions. It was undisturbed 
for more than forty years, till during the Primacy of Archbishop Sancroft, 
it was corrected. Besides, if copies of the Bible published in Cromwell’s 
time were circulated in New England and had so great influence,—why is it, 
that none of them remain, that none are mentioned, so far as we have ascertain- 
ed, in any catalogue or referred to in any author? Those who charge Cromwell 
and the Independents with this corruption are bound to prove what they say ; 
and until something like proof is furnished, that an edition or editions were 
blished during the Protectorate containing this error, especially as there has 
n abundant time to investigate the subject, we feel at liberty to believe and 
to say, that no such edition ever existed. But if such an edition was publish- 
ed, it must undoubtedly have been copied from that of 1638, that is, one 
issued while Archbishop Laud was Primate. 

But the Bishop proceeds. This “ corruption” was “ generally believed to be 
the correct reading by the Independents in England ; and doubtless was trans- 
ported with the goods and chattels of our forefathers to the shores of America, 
ey in Massachusetts Bay, about or soon after the time of Cromwell.” 

is is a most extraordinary passage. If this “ corruption” was introduced 
into the Bible during the Protectorate of Cromwell, as the Bishop alleges, it 
could not have been done earlier than the year 1653. But the settlement at 
Plymouth was begun in 1620, and in Massachusetts about ten years later, and 
the organization of the churches, as independent, was contemporaneous with 
the settlement. The Cambridge platform was agreed upon, and the Congre- 
gational ministers of Connecticut and New Haven were present at its forma- 
tion in 1648, and consented to it. Now, how the form of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment in New England, which was completed in 1648, could have been at all 
modified by a “ corruption” not known, according to the Bishop’s own story, till 
1653 or some years after, is to us an obscure point. Perhaps the Bishop will 
help us out of this embarrassment. We want some evidence, furnished by 
him, that this “ corruption” which he ascribes to Cromwell, was well known 
in New England, when the Cambridge synod held its session, and some expla- 
nation how a transaction in 1653 or later, was producing the most disastrous 
consequences in 1648. 
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Perhaps it will be said that al] this the Bishop has already accomplished, and 
that the difficulty suggested has been removed. There is, indeed, a paragraph 
in which the object of the writer seems to be, to make it appear that the Cam- 
bridge Platform was drawn up and adopted under the influence of this Crom- 
wellian “corruption.” “The Cambridge Platform,” says the Bishop, “the es- 
tablished order of church discipline in Massachusetts, in an edition published 
in 1662, was evidently founded on a principle deduced from this corruption of 
the text in question. It expressly declares that the choice, or will of the peo- 
ple, made known in their election of their ministers, by itself alone, gives all 
the official power to act in the church of Christ; and by virtue of this first 
nn age the said Platform declares that ordination doth not convey the es- 
sentials of the office of a minister, being only the evidence, that the election of 
the brethren had taken place; like the installing of a magistrate, to which 
he had a previous right by election.” 

This passage is of so peculiar a character that it demands a particular exam- 
ination. The Bishop says, “in an edition published in 1662.” But what is 
this to the purpose ? The question is not, how the Platform reads in that edition, 
but what it was as originally agreed upon. If the Bishop could show that 
the Platform as published in 1662, was altered from what it was at first, to 
make it conform to what he calls the “corruption” of Cromwell, this would 
have the appearance of an argument; but he has shown no such thing, nor can 
he. But this is not all. In the passage under consideration, there is a “ nota- 
ble corruption,” which shows as obvious a design on the part of the writer, to 
mislead, as the Bishop attributes to the “ notable corruption,” which he erro- 
neously charges upon Cromwell. In the Platform the language is, “ Ordina- 
tion doth not constitute an officer,” and by officer is meant not only a minister 
but a deacon, as is plain from the reference, at the foot of the article, to Acts 
vi. 5, 6, where the account is given of the ordination of deacons by the Apos- 
tles. But Bishop Chase in quoting the Platform, and marking the passage as 
the exact words of the book, has substituted the word minister in place of the 
more general word officer,—thus leaving the impression on the mind of the 
reader, that though the Platform admits in some sense the ordination of min- 
isters, it says nothing of the ordination of deacons; and of consequence, that 
the synod at Cambridge in 1648, or as he would have us believe, in 1662, 
adopted as true the corrupt reading “ ye” instead of “ we.” 

It should be noted here, that the question is not, whether the synod had a 
correct view of the nature of ordination; but whether they admitted it in any 
sense, and as they approve of the election of deacons by the people and their 
ordination by the Apostles, the plain inference is, that in the verse in question, 
they read “ we” and not “ye.” At least, there is no ground to presume the 
contrary. Restoring, therefore, the true date of the Platform, 1642, and strik- 
ing out the “ notable corruption” introduced by substituting minister for officer, 
the Bishop’s argument to show that the Platform was composed under the in- 
fluence of Cromwell’s perversion of a text of Scripture, utterly fails; unless, 
what even Bishop Chase will hardly maintain, a cause can operate so as to 
produce effects before that cause exists. 

The truth is, this type phical error, for it was nothing more, which first ap- 
peared in an edition of the Bible printed by authority during the Primacy of 
Archbishop Laud, has left no perceptible trace, so far as we can find, on the 
nrg or practices of the Congregational Churches of New England. 

Nothing of it appears in the Cambridge Platform, nothing in the Saybrook 
Platform ; nor can we find any thing in any work of authority or of no author- 
ity, among Congregationalists, to show, that this “ notable corruption” was evet 
believed by any Congregationalist to be a true reading. If an edition of 
the Bible published under the highest ecclesiastical authority was believed to 
be correct by some in both Old and New England, it ought to excite no sur- 
prise; but we do not find that, in New England, a single individual was ever 
misled by it. If Bishop Chase knows any instance of this kind, let him pro- 
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duce it, and he will show the world what evil has resulted from the mistake 
of the agents of an Archbishop; but he will not show any criminality on the 
of Cromwell and the Independents. 

But the Bishop proceeds. “Isaiah Thomas, of Worcester, Massachusetts 
Bay, printed the first Bible ever published in America; and the same, contain- 
ing this notable corruption, was circulated throughout New England; and 
agreeing as it does with the imported copies of Cromwell’s edition, was thought 
to be authentic.” On this Mr. Livermore remarks—* Isaiah Thomas did not 

int the first Bible in America. ‘Two editions for the Indians were printed in 
Cambridge in 1661 and 1685, and three editions for the Germans at German- 
town, Penn., in 1743, 1762, and 1776. “The writer,” continues Mr. L., 
«probably intended to say, that Thomas printed the first English Bible. But 
this is noftrue. ‘This honor belongs to Robert Aitkin of Philadelphia.” The 
edition of Aitkin appeared in 1782, and the verse in question is correctly print- 
ed. Mr. L. undoubtedly means, that this was the first edition of the English 
Bible printed publicly,—as Thomas in his History of Printing says, that a 
quarto edition was printed in Boston privately, about thirty years before. The 
colonists were not allowed to print the Scriptures in the English tongue. 
«|saiah Thomas printed the first Bible that was published in the folio form in 
the country, but it does not contain the corrupted text.”—-This was in 1791. 
He published two other editions, one in 1791, and one in 1793, in neither of 
which is the error in question. He afterwards published several editions with 
the error, most probably in consequence of having examined some old English 
edition published by authority in which the error was found; but having dis- 
covered, that this verse with “ ye” instead of “ we” was wrong, he returned to 
the correct reading. That this error was thought to be the authentic reading, 
because it agreed “ with the imported copies of Cromwell’s edition,” can not 
be admitted as true; for it is yet to be proved that any such edition ever exist- 
ed. The error was taken undoubtedly from some copy published under the 
sanction of the highest authority of the Church of England. 

The Bishop has not finished his story. “In the year of our Lord,” he says, 
“1814 or 1815, the firm of Messrs. Hudson & Goodwin, printers in the city of 
Hartford, Connecticut, were engaged in publishing their second edition for the 
American Bible Society. By examination, the notable corruption was found 
tobe preserved therein.” Here fora novelty is a true statement. The facts of 
the case are these, as received from one of the firm at the time. Hudson & 
Goodwin imported, we think, from Edinburgh, the types already set for printing 
the Scriptures. They had given directions to have the types set according to 
anauthorized copy. The persons employed seem to have taken a copy contain- 
ing this mistake, published at the press of one of the English Universities, 
supposing it to be undoubtedly correct. Hudson & Goodwin never had heard 
of the substitution of “ ye” for “we,” till they had begun to print, and when 
informed of the error immediately corrected it. The Bishop adds—* the sub- 
ject having been brought forward in the Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, held at New Haven, was duly and soberly discussed, and a remon- 
strance against the erroneous rendering was unanimously agreed to.” This is 
true,—except, perhaps, that the Rector of Christ Church, Hartford, was thought 
to exhibit on this occasion great zeal backed by very little knowledge. The 
Bishop supposes, that the reason why “these corrupted editions of the Bible 
had their full sway” in New England, was that there was “no Episcopal 
Church” here. No Episcopal Church here! It was in the Episcopal Church 
that the error originated; but it was corrected as soon as discovered and did 
little or no injury there, or any where else. The first appearance of this error 
as before stated, was in the edition of 1638. This edition was in folio, and 
contained the Book of Common Prayer; and there is no probability that a 
single copy of it was brought to New England by the early emigrants. Before 
the time of Cromwell, when the Bishop erroneously supposes, that this false 
reading was first introduced, the whole ecclesiastical polity of New England 
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was settled. Besides, the Congregational clergy of New England have al- 
ways been familiar with the original of the New Testament; and it is im- 
possible, that they should have been extensively misled by this false transla- 
tion,—and there is not a shadow of evidence, that they ever were deceived by 
it or favored it. Some mistaken or dishonest controversialist falsely charged 
this “notable corruption” upon Cromwell and the Independents,—and the 
charge had its run, till it was fully refuted. Bishop Chase has several times 
in his life endeavored to revive this stale slander. He has brooded over it so 
long, that he undoubtedly believes, in the face of opposing dates and undenia- 
ble facts, that the story he has told is true. The Bishop remarks, as a reason 
for what he writes, that few persons “fail to acknowledge and proclaim the 
duty of the Bishops, as conservators of the truth, to keep the Holy Scriptures 
free from corruption.” That such is the duty of bishops no one will deny; 
and the same is the duty of all men as they have opportunity to act in this 
matter. There are other duties likewise, from the performance of which even 
bishops are not excused ;—such as the duty of adhering to matter of fact in all 
statements, of following after charity, of having some knowledge of that about 
which they speak, and of not bringing false accusations against brethren. Our 
remarks have proceeded chiefly from the conviction, that all should have their 
due. Cromwell and his associates have sins enough of their own to answer 
for, without having the mistakes and oversights of others laid to their charge. 
We would not be understood to say that Bishop Chase has published designed 
misrepresentations in his account of the “notable corruption.” On the con- 
trary, in the exercise of that charity which hopeth all things, and believeth all 
things, we admit that his blunders are honest. But if he is an honest man, 
and his honesty we would not question, he will take an early opportunity to 
review this subject, and to withdraw his erroneous charges and imputations. 

After finishing the account of the “notable corruption” and its deplorable 
consequences, the Bishop speaks of the arrival of Dean Berkeley in Rhode Isl- 
and ; and if in the former case he has fallen into numerous and grave mistakes, 
in the latter, he is not less at odds with geography, chronology and matters of 
fact. The article in the Hartford Calendar signed “P.” corrects the Bishop 
in several important points, and is evidently from the pen of one familiar with 
the true history of the Dean’s sojourn in New England. Dean Berkeley, as 
is well known, had formed a project of founding a college in Bermuda. In 
prosecuting his object, he came in 1729 to Rhode Island. Bishop Chase says, 
that the Dean arrived “ at Rhode-Island plantations” and “ purchased a valua- 
ble farm and built him a house on the Island near Providence.” By “ Rhode- 
Island plantations,” we suppose, that he meant “ Providence plantations,” as 
there has been no place known by the former appellation. If Berkeley pur- 
chased a farm and house near Providence, they could not have been on the 
“Jsland.”—The truth is—the Dean’s residence was on the island of Rhode- 
Island, near Newport. These may be thought small mistakes; but even in 
matters comparatively unimportant, it is better to be right than wrong. 

The Bishop proceeds—* What gratified the colonists was his [the Dean's} 
frequent visits to Yale College—then just sprung into being and usefulness. 
So far from there being any evidence, that Dean Berkeley ever visited Yale 
College, there is good ground to presume, that he never left the Island of 
Rhode-Island, while in America, till he went to Boston to embark for Europe. 
In his journal he makes no mention of any excursions whatever into the coun- 
try ; and if he had often visited Connecticut, or had even been there once, we 
must conclude, from the manner in which his journal is composed, that he 
would have made mention of it. [t can hardly be said with propriety, that 
Yale College had then “just sprung into being.” It had been in successful 
operation, when Dean Berkeley was in Rhode Island, a full generation, and its 
graduates were filling important stations, not only in New England, but farther 
west. The Bishop adds,—“In Yale College the first President was the Rev. 
Dr. Cutler, and the first Professor was the Rev. Dr. Johnson.” Here again 
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correction must be applied. Dr. Cutler was the second Rector of the College, 
not the “first President,” and Dr. Johnson was not the “ first Professor,” but a 
Tutor for three years, that is, from 1716 to 1719. He left the college the same 
year, in which Dr. Cutler came to it as Rector. In the management of the 
college, they were never associated. 

The Bishop has not completed his narrative. He proceeds,—“ When he 
{the Dean} was obliged to go, not to Bermuda, but home to England on the 
change of the British ministry and the consequent failure of support in his 
favorite noble project, the Dean gave his farm, and his house and Library in 
Rhode-Island, together with a sum of money the interest of which should pro- 
duce a gold medal called to this day the Dean’s prize, for the best Greek 
scholar in that useful institution.” There was no change of the British minis- 
try. Dean Berkeley came to America and returned to England, during the 
administration of Sir Robert Walpole. It is true, that the Dean gave his 
house and farm in Rhode-Island to Yale College,—but not when he was 
“obliged to go to England,”—but after his return to England, he sent to the 
college a deed of this property. He never gave a “sum of money,” nor did 
he make any provision for a “ gold medal,” nor was the donation of his house 
and land for the benefit of the “ best Greek scholar.” The income of the farm 
was to be applied for the support, on conditions not necessary to be stated 
here, of three scholars who should pass the best examination in both Greek and 
Latin. As tothe Dean’s “library,”—he sent to the college from Rhode-Island 
only a single copy of his own works. After, however, he had forwarded to the 
college a deed of his Rhode-Island farm, he added a munificent donation of 
books. 

The Bishop somewhat excited, here goes forward with rather more than his 
usual disregard of fact, time and circumstance. He says, “the trustees [of 
the college] were mostly the ministers of parishes organized on a platform 
similar in sentiment to that of Cambridge. The library of the Dean,—What 
might it contain? Most likely such books as were favorable to prelacy!! 
And should these be open to the students of Yale? Their contents must be 
examined. But who should be the examiners? Who, indeed, could attend to 
such a laborious task? Who had the ieisure but the President and Profes- 
sors? These, therefore, were appointed the expurgating committee and be- 

the work,—which having continued some time, the secret leaked out, that 

r. Cutler and Dr. Johnson and some others had turned Churchmen!!” Here 
it should be recollected, that Dean Berkeley returned to Europe in 1731, and 
that a year or two intervened before he sent his books to the college. Dr. 
Cutler and Dr. Johnson declared for episcopacy, at least ten years before the 
arrival of the Dean’s books. Dr. Cutler was Rector of Christ Church, Bos- 
ton, and Dr. Johnson was Rector of Christ Church, Stratford, when the Dean 
lived in Newport; and as before stated, they were at no time united as officers 
of the college. The Bishop here has fallen into his old error of ascribing 
an effect to a cause, before that cause had an existence. As to a com- 
mittee of expurgation to examine the Dean’s books, there is not the slight- 
est evidence that such a body ever existed; and the whole, so far as appears, 
is one of the Bishop’s dreams, which he has somehow mistaken for a reality. 
He refers to no authority for this statement, and has none. A large portion of 
the books sent by Berkeley were scientific and classical. In the theological 
=< the donation, were the early Christian Fathers, the works of Arch- 

ishops Bramhall, Usher, Tillotson, &c., the works of Bishops Hall, Bull, 
Taylor, Patrick, Stillingfleet, Atterbury, Sherlock and others, and the works of 
other leading theologians of the Church of England down to that time, as 
Hooker, Chillingworth, Barrow, Clarke, &c. These books have ever been, 
and are still, open to any student who chooses to read them. It should be add- 
ed, that the Dean did not confine himself to divines of his own communion. 
He sent the theological writings of Grotius, of Episcopius, and of others, 
which by the way are not greatly distinguished by their orthodoxy. Works 
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of later English divines have been added to the library from time to time; and 
we doubt not, that Bishop Chase himself, were he to make investigation, would 
say, that, considering the schismatical character of the institution, it is uncom- 
monly well provided with the standard writers in support and defense of the 
Episcopal Church. He would find, that as to expurgating committees and an 
Inder Expurgatorius to keep out “ prelatical heresies,” he is entirely at fault. 

The Bishop says, that “they [Drs. Cutler and Johnson] were excommunica- 
ted for holding prelatical heresies.” Dr. Johnson left the college voluntarily in 
1719, and was afterwards ordained pastor of the Congregational church in 
West Haven. When he conformed to the Church, the college had no jurisdie- 
tion over him, and endeavored to exercise none; nor are we aware that he was 
disturbed by any authority ecclesiastical or civil. As to Dr. Cutler, the trus- 
tees voted to “excuse him from all further services as Rector of Yale Col- 
lege.” This they did, as they alleged, “in faithfulness to the trust reposed in 
them,”—and, as we believe, they did right. We will suppose, that in Jubilee 
College, or in any other college established for the support of the Episcopal 
Church, some officer, in a very responsible situation, should publicly declare, 
that he considered episcopacy existing in the English Church as a nullity, and 
that he should, as soon as he could, visit Pius 1X. to obtain valid orders, or 
should profess other opinions at war with the doctrines of the Church in whose 
service he was, would not the trustees of such a college, would not Bishop Chase, 
take early measures to “excuse him from further services?” We think they 
would; and in so doing, they would act “ in faithfulness to the trust reposed 
in them.” There is no reason to believe, that Dr. Cutler indulged any hostility 
to the college for being “so used.” 

Dr. Johnson, as we are informed by Chandler in his life of that divine, 
“ retained a strong affection for Yale College.” He several times visited Dean 
Berkeley at Newport, and undoubtedly recommended the college to his notice. 
The Rev. Jared Eliot of Killingworth, a trustee of the college, likewise visited 
the Dean, and in all probability seconded Dr. Johnson’s good intentions. Mr. 
Eliot was one of those Congregational ministers, who in 1722 declared for 
episcopacy ; but on “sober second thought” he concluded to remain where he 
was. He is known, however, to have retained through life his respect for the 
Church of England, and this probably, among other reasons, led him to seek 
the acquaintance of Berkeley. Mr. Eliot was a man of much more than 
ordinary learning, and was one of the correspondents of Dr. Franklin on sei- 
entific subjects. Through the influence of Dr. Johnson and Mr. Eliot, a 
correspondence was begun between the Dean and the Rev. Elisha Williams, 
Rector of the College,—which led to the Dean’s subsequent donations. 

On the cover of the “ Motto” we notice an advertisement of Bishop Chase's 
“ Reminiscences.".—We can not refrain here from asking the question, what 
reliance can be placed on the reminiscences of a man, however honest, who 
could write such an article as “ A notable corruption of the Bible >” 


PLP LL ~ 


An Historical Geography of the Bible. By Rev. Lyman Coteman ; illustrated 
by maps from the latest and most authentic sources, of various countries 
mentioned in the Scriptures. Philadelphia: Published by E. H. Butler & 
Co. 1849. 


We have given this work a careful examination ; and we have no hesitation 
in recommending it as the very best work we have seen on the subject. It is 
sufficiently compact in its matter for schools, while in the plan of its arrange- 
ment and the accuracy of its scholarship, it is not less adapted to the advanced 
scholar and the common reader. 

The plan of the work is as follows. The author describes localities not ac- 
cording to their relation to each other, but according to the times in which 
they appear in history. Thus each place is associated in the mind with the 
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events which first brought it to notice. ‘To this description, the author sub- 
joins the principal events in its subsequent history. This plan, however, does 
not prevent, it rather requires a division of the subjects into chapters, which 
division of course must be founded on historical grounds. Thus he treats suc- 
cessively of the Antediluvian Period, of the Periods from the Deluge to the 
call of Abraham, and from that to the Descent into Egypt, of the Exodus of 
the Israelites, of the settlement in Canaan under Joshua, and so on to the time 
of our Savior. The treatment of the New Testament part of the subject is 
deserving of very great commendation. The author first gives the political 
divisions of Judea. He then follows a Harmony of the Gospels, describing 
each place in the order in which the events occurred. He divides this into 
several parts, as, first, Events connected with the birth and childhood of Christ ; 
secondly, Commencement and Introduction of our Lord’s ministry; thirdly, 
Our Lord’s first Passover and the subsequent transactions to the second; and 
so on to the ninth and last, which is, our Lord’s Resurrection; his subsequent 
Appearances, and his Ascension. In part first, to give an illustration of the 
mode of treating the subject, the author describes or refers to the following 
places in the order they are mentioned; Nazareth, the residence of Joseph 
and Mary ; Juttah, the place where Elizabeth was visited by Mary; Bethlehem, 
the birth-place of Jesus; and Jerusalem. Bethlehem and Jerusalem had been 

viously described and are therefore only referred to. The same plan is fol- 
owed in describing the places mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. The 
author concludes the whole with a view of Patmos and the seven churches of 
Asia. We have thus given the plan of the work, because we think it to be a 
very good one. We only suggest whether a brief synthetical view of the 
country, in which the places should be mentioned according to their geograph- 
ical position, would not have contributed to give a clearer conception of the 
whole as one country. The maps are numerous, and well executed. They 
are, Jerusalem in the time of Christ; the Ancient World as known to the Isra- 
elites in the time of Moses; the Exodus of the Israelites; the Southern and 
Northern part of Palestine in the time of Christ, in two maps; and the Mis- 
sionary tours of the Apostle Paul. We perhaps ought not to ask for more 
when so much is given, but we should have liked a map of Palestine at the 
time of the settlement of the tribes in it, or at some period between that and the 
advent of our Savior, as the map we have is too crowded, and is not conven- 
iently placed in the book. 

The book is well written. The most recent works and travels have been 
carefully consulted, and faithfully used. We again express our gratification 
that the public is furnished with a Biblical Geography, which can be relied 
on as authority and is accessible to all classes of people. 


PLP 


Sermons by the late Witt1am B. O. Peasopy, D.D., with a Memoir, by his 
Brother. Boston: 12mo. pp. 259. Benjamin H.Greene. 1849. 


Dr. Peabody was loved and respected by all who knew him. The stranger 
was impressed at once by his mingled gentleness and reserve. The sojourners 
in Springfield heard his praises from every mouth. The resident respected 
him for his unobtrusive worth, and his exemplary faithfulness to all the chari- 
ties of life. When he died, the families of his immediate charge felt that 
their joy and pride was gone, and the entire community united with them in 
sincerely mourning the loss which all acknowledged. 

He was in many respects an uncommon man, and in all respects he was a 
rare subject for an interesting and instructive biography. His peculiarities of 
intellect, of feeling, of taste and temperament, his religious and theological 
history, the position in which he was placed from the outset of his ministry to 
the end of his pastoral charge, his relations to the Unitarian movement in its 
earlier and later developments, his theological views, and the general impres- 
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sion which resulted from his ministry, these points and others which might be 
named, could be expanded into a charming portraiture of personal character, 
and wrought into a most instructive history. To hope that entire justice 
would be done to all these points, was more than we allowed ourselves ; but 
we confess that we did look for a vivid portrait of the man. We confess our 
disappointment. The Memoir in this volume, furnishes little more than a few 
dates and sketches, which may be convenient hints by which those who knew 
the man will more easily recall their personal impressions, but it will do little 
to give to others any adequate conceptions of so uncommon a man. His own 
words, so far as they are given, do indeed utter his soul. The singular and 
sorrowful bereavements which he sustained, with the struggling fortitude to 
which he nerved his sinking spirit, must attract the attention of any reader, 
but take these away and there is little beside. 

We do not make these criticisms in a spirit of complaint. For a brother to 
write the life of a brother is a delicate task, especially is it so for such a broth- 
er to record the life of such a brother—twin brothers not merely by their na- 
tivity, and the striking similarity of their personal appearance, but also by the 
almost excessive fastidiousness of their modesty—so that we do not blame, 
but rather regret the deficiencies which we notice. 

The sermons in this volume are of little value for the acuteness or depth 
of their theological opinions, for Dr. Peabody was singularly untitted both by 
his taste and his prejudices for theological discussion. They are precious 
memorials to his people of the winning and earnest discourses, to which they 
listened from Sabbath to Sabbath; and they are fine examples of affection- 
ate and familiar sermonizing on the charities and social duties of the Christian. 

It is with a feeling of melancholy that we have perused the religious history 
of one who lived so earnest a life toward God and man—especially that part of 
his life which was so strangely overcast by clouds and bitter sorrow. With 
al] that there is in this record to cheer, there is still something to depress us. 
We seem to note a deficiency in the fullness of his consolations, which would 
have been supplied by other views of spiritual realities. We think he would 
have been a happier Christian with other views of Christ, than those which he 
held as a theologian. We think too that his most serious and earnest spirit 
would have rejoiced in a more earnest and definite creed than was allowed by 
the unhappy prejudices of liberal Christianity. But we have no room to en- 
large upon these themes, interesting and fruitful though they are. There are 
things which might be said in respect to his position towards the Unitarians 
and the orthodox, and his opinions concerning the deficiencies of each, which 
both might ponder with profit. 

The literary eminence of Dr. Peabody was not small. His contributions to 
our ablest periodicals were abundant and able. His poems were all of them 
gems of rare excellence. Some of them seem to us to be deserving of the 
highest rank. We are sorry not to see them al] in the volume before us. We 
trust that the promised volume of Literary Miscellanies will not be withheld, 
and that for that volume, these rare and delightful effusions of poetic genius, 
will be collected with care, and by it be made more widely known. 


in Address to the Suffolk North Association of Congregational Ministers. By 
J. P. Lesver, Minister of the First Evangelical Church, Milton, Mass. With 
Sermons on the Rule of Faith, the Inspiration of the Scriptures, and the Church. 
Boston: W. Crosby, and H, P. Nichols. 12mo. pp. 180. 


Tae manner of this narrative and invective—for that which is in form of an 
address to, is in fact a narrative about, and an invective against the Suffolk 
North Association—will hardly fail of convincing an unprejudiced reader that 
whatever errors the Association may have committed in the form and order 
of their proceedings, their determination, not to be responsible for him as 4 
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her, was not very far out of the way. The Sermons which are appended 
asspecimens of the writer’s ways of thinking and teaching, will do little to- 
wards removing the impression produced by the Address. Our own opinion, de- 
rived entirely from the pamphlet before us, is that no Association or body 
of ministers whatever, could reasonably assume the responsibility of recom- 
mending Mr. Lesley to the Churches, as a suitable candidate for the pastoral 
office, and that if he is to preach, his preaching should be, as it now is, on his 
own responsibility alone, and not on the responsibility of any man that was 
ever in the ministry before him. 

Yet we would not be understood as implying an absolute distrust of Mr. 
Lesley’s Christian integrity and sincerity, or of his essential orthodoxy. He 
appears to be a very earnest and devout believer in Christ. His erroneous 
statements and explanations of Christian doctrine, are in our private judgment 
less erroneous and less likely to produce a disastrous effect on the spiritual life, 
than some other errors which have found a liberal toleration within the pale of 
the various evangelical churches. His chief infirmity, which unless grace 
in its progress shal] enable him to overcome it, will be fata] to his useful- 
ness—iS an incapacity to appreciate other men, a proneness to misconstrue 
their motives and to misunderstand their positions, an inability to make due 
allowance for their prejudices, professional or sectarian. The doctrinal differ- 
ences between him and the Suffolk North Association are probably less than 
he thinks, less than he compelled them to think, less than the tone and spirit 
of his pamphlet will lead the public at large to think. 

The drift of Mr. Lesley’s Address—aside from the rehearsal of his story 
and the denunciation of individuals whom he personally dislikes—is to expose 
the mischievous tendency of those stated meetings of pastors, which in New 
England are known as Associations, and especially the arrogance of Associ- 
ations in presuming to “license” men to preach the Gospel. Whether Asso- 
ciations as they now exist do more harm than good, is an open question, the 
discussion of which is by no means to be deprecated. No man pretends that 
these semi-annual or quarterly assemblies of the pastors within a given district, 
exist with all their rules and usages jure divino. Nor are they essential to 
Congregationalism. The Cambridge Platform knows nothing about them. No 
Congregationa! interpretation finds any trace of them in the New Testament. 
On the other hand, no man can deny that pastors have a right to hold these 
meetings for consultation and mutual assistance. The whole question in re- 
gard to them, is a question of expediency. The discussion must be by a com- 

ison of good and evil tendencies, and the decision must be by striking the 

ance of the one against the other. On the one hand, it is to be considered 
that in an association of pastors meeting statedly, “to consult the duties of 
their office and the common interest of the churches,” there is a constant and 
healthy mutual action of mind on mind, and heart on heart, according to the 
special qualities of each individual, for the intellectual and moral improvement 
ofall. In their mutual consultations, the experienced practical wisdom of one, 
the Biblical learning of another, the varied reading and literary attainments of 
a third, the sound theological science of a fourth, and the natural tact and 
discernment of a fifth, are available for the guidance and advancement of ev- 
ery member. One is like Melancthon, of a gentle and winning temper, anoth- 
er has something of Luther’s impetuous enthusiasm; both act upon each other, 
and their blended influence acts upon all. One is full of a passionate sym- 
pathy with the associated benevolence of the age in its great enterprises of 
conquest and reformation. Another is characterized by a contemplative, re- 
tired, ascetic devotion, and waits for the fulfillment of God’s great plan. Each 
of these men needs to be moulded or counteracted by the other; and in the 
meetings of the Association each exerts a most desirable influence on every 
member. One is full of longings for the special manifestation of God’s pow- 
erin the conversion of sinners: in his view a pastor is nothing but a station- 
ary revivalist. Another thinks much of steady and permanent influences in a 
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parish, and is apt to fear all extraordinary measures and movements. In the 
Association these two pastors act upon each other; and the influence of each, 
being modified by that of the other, becomes a salutary influence upon the 
whole body. There is no pastor who may not make himself better, wiser, more 
learned, and more efficient, by associating with his brethren in these stated 
meetings for consultation and mutual improvement. On the other hand, it is 
easy for an Association, as it is for individual] pastors or for the entire member- 
ship of a local church, to fall under the power of a narrow sectarian spirit; it 
is easy for the professional spirit, or the hierarchical spirit, to become predom- 
inant in such a society of clergymen; it is easy for the Association as a whole 
to usurp an unreasonable power over the private judgment and the Christian 
and official liberty of the individual members ; it is easy, sometimes, for men 
of really inferior moral and mental qualities to obtain through such an organ- 
ization, a mischievous power over better men too indolent or too timid to as- 
sert their own liberty, or to speak their own thoughts in the face of contradic- 
tion; and therefore the pastors associated should always be on their guard, and 
seek to guard each other, against these dangers. Mr. Lesley seems not to have 
discovered or suspected that there can be more than one side to the question, 
What he says on that side of the question, is said with force and point. Our 
readers may be gratified with a specimen. 


“The crying evil of presbyterial association, (whether formal or informal,) 
is not so much that it robs the private Christian of his liberties of action and 
opinion, as that it vests them in bad men; or in narrow-minded, ignorant, time- 
serving, fearful men; men of no wide sympathies, no high and holy views; 
whose watch-word is, prenez garde ; who have no faith in their own Christian 
stability, and less in their brethren in Christ; who walk upon stilts for fear of 
imminent inundations, and lie painfully awake all night for fear of robbers; 
who believe not in the presence of the Holy Ghost in the Church, nor dare 
trust the Savior’s promise, ‘Lo! I am with you always, even to the end of the 
world 7 who see heresy in every flourish of the pen, and honor and profit to 
themselves in its discovery ; who love the Truth so well that they dare not re- 
fuse the call to lie for it, and with every change of faith in themselves decree 
the approach of the Millenium to all mankind. To such men (and there will 
always be such), the machinery of the association, which good men can not use, 
makes offers too tempting to be slighted. They employ it, grow powerful, then 
tyrannical, and finally insolent. They rule their associated clerical brethren, 
and these rule the brethren of the Church. They are the violoncellos to which 
the choirs sing ; the congregations being expected to content themselves with 
rising as the hymn commences, and sitting down again as it concludes. This 
is said to be the only feasible mode of avoiding discord. The only valid ob- 
jection to it seems to be that it reduces ninety-nine Christians in a hundred to 
puppets in a show, or mutes at a funeral.”—pp. 10, 11. 


As for the habit into which Associations have fallen of “ licensing” men to 
preach the gospel, and of undertaking to govern a corps or order of “licen- 
tiates,” we are very willing that Mr. Lesley should beat them out of it, if he 
can Neither the pure Congregationalism of the Cambridge Platform, nor the 
modified Congregationalism of the Saybrook Articles, knows any thing of “|li- 
centiates” as an order in the ministry, or of such a function as that of “ licens- 
ing” men to preach the word of God. All that an Association can properly do 
in regard to a candidate for the ministry is to “ approbate” hin, and by a certifi- 
cate of approbation to “ recommend” him to the churches. It is a true sayi 
that words are things. As things, they have a force of their own. That ol 
New England word “ approbate” is the right word, and carries with it no mis- 
leading suggestions. The words “license” and “ licentiate,” in this ecclesias- 
tical use, are Presbyterian words ; and smack of hierarchy. They imply on the 
= of those to whom the function of “licensing” is supposed to belong, some 
ordship over God’s heritage. They imply on the part of those who have 
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been admitted to “licensure,” a sort of “taking orders,” like the admission to 
the “holy order of deacons” in the Episcopal church. The importation of these 
words into the Associations and through them into the churches, is somewhat 
recent, and is one result of the intimate and organized intercourse, which has 
been kept up for more than half a century between the Congregationalists and 
their Presbyterian neighbors. 

In the primitive days of New England, before the Associations which are 
Mr. Lesley’s horror, had become established, the candidate for the ministry, 
without any examination or any public recognition of his fitness, was gradually 
introduced to the work of preaching, by his own pastor or by the pastor who 
had been his theological instructor, and by neighboring pastors; and in this 
way became known to the public as a “candidate.” It was assumed that every 
man to whom God had imparted the necessary gifts and graces, had a right to 
preach, or in their phrase to “ prophesy ;” and every man who thought himself 
inwardly called to preach, or who was persuaded by his friends to make trial 
of his gifts, might “ prophesy” if the church would consent to hear him. The 
inconveniences of so primitive a method are obvious. After a while, when 
pastors had begun to hold their stated meetings, it was natural for a young 
man who had qualified himself for the ministry by a course of studies in theol- 
ogy, to seek not a letter of recommendation from an individual pastor only, but 
rather a certificate from the associated pastors of a neighborhood, who, after 
proper inquiry, could formally “approbate” him and introduce him to the 
churches as a candidate for the ministry. An arrangement so natural, so con- 
venient, and so unobjectionable, could not but commend itself to all whotn it 
concerned ; and accordingly it was tacitly agreed to by the churches. In 1708, 
when the churches of Connecticut were formally confederated by the adoption 
of the Saybrook Articles, it was distinctly provided, in the awkward phraseology 
of that Platform, that “the associated pastors” of each county or district “ shall 
have power of examining and recommending the candidates of the ministry to 
the work thereof”—not that they shall have the power of “licensing” men to 
preach the Gospel; nor that they shall have any erclusive power in the matter, 
but that they “shall have power of examining and recommending.” All this 
is perfectly consistent with the Congregational theory. The candidate thus 
approbated is not a minister, but only a candidate for the ministry. He has 
received no power; he has no official rank or dignity or function; he has been 
stamped with no indelible character; he is nothing but a lay preacher, recom- 
mended by certain pastors as a person whom the churches may hear with some 
chance of edification, and who may be found, upon trial, fit for the “good 
work” of a bishop. He is not “under the care” or control of the Association ; 
his only relation to them is that they have given him a letter of recommenda- 
tion—a letter which may be revoked whenever their opinion of his qualifica- 
tions for the pastoral office shall have undergone a change. 

The disuse of the old words, with the introduction of Presbyterian phrase- 
ology, is what leads so many presbyteries to demand of a candidate for ordina- 
tion that he shall bring a dismission from the Association that licensed him— 
ademand which is simply preposterous, and which no Association can properly 
comply with. It leads the churches to suppose that the pastors have usurped a 
power which is not theirs either jure divino, or by any formal concession. It leads 
the candidate to suppose that having been duly examined and “licensed” he 
is something more than a mere candidate for a place in the ministry, and has 
a status in the church quite superior to the laity, and a rank in the hierarchy 
corresponding to that of an Episcopalian deacon. In the pastors themselves 
it generates more and more the spirit of a priestly caste; and it leads them to 
feel as if they had some hierarchical authority to give or to withhold the right of 
preaching the word of God. This “licensing” men to preach, is at the best 
no better than an unintentional arrogance ; and the sooner all the Associations 
renounce it, and return to the old way of merely “approbating and recom- 
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mending” candidates, the better will it be for all the interests of our ecclesi- 
astical commonwealth. 

Mr. Lesley’s views, however, are far more radical. We can not see how 
any arrangement tending to guard the churches against the intrusion of un- 
taught, unsound, or even irreligious candidates for the ministry, could possibly 
be so constructed as to satisfy him. His jealousy for ecclesiastical and intel- 
lectual freedom, is nothing less than a morbid state of mind. He is one of 
those men described, if we mistake not, by Lord Bacon, who quarrel with 
their own waistbands and garters, mistaking such conveniences for bonds and 
fetters. 

Yet we must not be understood as having no sympathy with him. This 
pamphlet, with all its faults, shows that its author has many noble traits of mind 
and of heart. His passionate and unbalanced zeal for liberty is one of those 
vices which are “akin to virtue.” His seemingly willful determination not to 
agree with any body, springs froma morbid dread of disingenuous compro- 
mise. His errors, even, seem to be the errors of one who loves the truth and 
longs to find it, 

“ But errs through venial fond excess 
Of feelings edged too keenly.” 


We trust that a mind of such endowments as his will not be permitted to 
make shipwreck concerning the faith; and that it will yet appear that there is 
a good work for him to do in the service of “ Christ and the Church.” 

We have given one specimen of his thinking and his utterance. It will be 
no more than just to copy another passage in a better vein,—and that on the 
very topic on which his theoretical error seems to be the greatest. 


“T desire, dear friends, to impose upon your reason but one idea in this dis- 
course, and therefore I repeat it many times; there is but one really practical 
and important question which can arise respecting the Holy Scriptures: Are 
they the words of God, or are they no better than the words of men? Will 
they lead us sooner and more certainly into the truth? Are they able to make 
us wise unto salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus? Do they teach 
us what we most want to know, and what neither Confucius nor Socrates nor 
Mahomet can tell about God and ourselves, the present and the hereafter? 
Does God speak to us through them in a higher, holier, clearer, more terrible, 
more persuasive manner, than he does through the events of providence, the 
order of nature, the lips of the living, or the libraries of the departed dead? 
Do they lift us not only above the sphere of our own lives, but above our fel- 
lows so that we are able to overlook, judge and direct them? Can we decide 
by their help old controversies between earth and heaven; and on heaven's 
side? Are they in a word good books, the best books in the world, divine 
books, fountains of living waters, treasuries of the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
a library in themselves of all that is holy and heavenly ? 

“Then are they surely given by inspiration of God; and the infidel neither 
knows what he says, nor what he loses, nor what he risks, when he throws 
them aside as musty parchments of old barbarous times, full of silly fables and 
incredible stories, of human notions of no authority, and predictions which 
shall never be fulfilled, turning to modern books for all his instruction, and re- 
cognizing no inspiration but his inner reason.”—pp. 114, 115. 


Living Orators in America. By E. L. Macoon, Author of “ Proverbs for the 
People,” “ Orators of the American Revolution,” &c. New York: Baker 
& Scribner, 145 Nassau Street and 36 Park Row, 1849. 

Tuts book is one of the best specimens of a very popular style of writing, 
though we re the style itself as the most vicious that has ever prevailed 
amongst us. It consists partly in extravagance of expression applied to every 
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subject without discrimination, partly in an accumulation of metaphors, none of 
which, however, implies any thing more than the most feeble exercise of the 
imagination, and partly in the selection of only such topics as give an oppor- 
tunity for brilliant writing instead of such as will fully develop the subject. 
We do not say there are no energetic sentences, no fine metaphors, no properly 
selected topics, but these are supported neither by well reasoned paragraphs, nor 
by a progressive development of the thought. The well selected topic, which 
otherwise might attract attention, is alinost lost sight of in the midst of those 
which are brought in for vain show; the brilliancy of particular passages is 
commingled in the blaze which envelops the whole. If a person ask himself, 
after reading anything written in this style, what he has carried away from the 
perusal, he wil] find he has absolutely nothing but a little “ thunder-cloud,” 
a few “flashes of lightning” or some “ elemental fire.” 

The orators whom Mr. Magoon has chosen to adorn with the decorations of 
his rhetoric, are Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, Henry Clay, John C. Cal- 
houn, George McDutlie, Lewis Cass, Thomas H. Benton, William C. Preston 
and Thomas Corwin. Several of these are commended to the reader by some- 
what coarse lithographs, and all of them characterized by epithets. Thus, for 
instance, Mr. Mc Duttie is the Impetuous, Mr. Cass the Courteous, Mr. Benton 
the Magisterial, and Mr. Preston the Inspired Declaimer. 

Mr. Magoon’s common place book must be as large as Southey’s, and filled 
from sources almost as multifarious, though not always as select. With his 
admiratioa of brilliant writing, every fine passage which he has selected 
from other writers, is only a temptation to him, and he introduces these 
borrowed splendors on every occasion, whether needed or not, while Mr. 
Southey’s well disciplined taste enabled him to use his borrowed materials with 
no less propriety than his original. Of all the orators of England, Lord Chat- 
ham is the one to whom Mr. Calhoun bears the least resemblance, and yet Mr. 
Magoon has thought it appropriate to apply to the latter the well known eulo- 
gium, “The Secretary stood alone,”—which he has printed in full, though 
there is scarce a school-boy in the land who has not spouted it. 

It was unfortunate for our author that Mr. Webster happened to be born 
in New Hampshire, for it has led him to reprint, we suspect, a school-boy exer- 
cise upon “the effect of scenery in developing the powers of the mind.” After 
stating that New Hampshire “has given birth to as much refined genius and 
effective talent, perhaps, as any State on our continent (!),” he adds, “ Nearly 
all the heroism, moral excellence, and ennobling literature of the world has 
been produced by those who in infancy and youth were fostered by the inspi- 
ration of exalted regions, where the turf is covered with a rude beauty, rocks 
and wilderness are piled in bold and inimitable shapes of savage grandeur” (ad- 
mitting the general doctrine, we are at a loss to perceive why it is necessary 
the shapes of the rocks and wilderness should be “ inimitable”) “tinged with 
the hues of untold centuries, and over which awe-inspiring storms sweep 
with thunder in their train.” This theme is followed by another “ on the effect 
of the Athenian Games in the development of the physical powers,” which is 
treated in the same puerile way. Both of these topics seem to be brought in 
for no other purpose than to enable the author to use up some splendid senten- 
ces which he had accumulated upon them. 

In illustrating our author’s fondness for extravagant expressions, and striking 
metaphors, we hardly know where to begin. Our copy of the work is marked 
on almost every page with examples. If he wish to describe the workings 
of Mr. Calhoun’s mind in debate, he can scarce find anything strong enough ; 
“his mighty mind is quick with the thunder thought and lightning will, ren- 
dering it as impossible for ordinary antagonists to avert or resist his influence, 
as for an oak to clasp in its arms the tempest that beats upon it.” It is a diffi- 
cult feat to clasp a tempest no doubt, but, then, as a plain matter of fact, the 
oak does in its own way make out to resist the tempest very well. Our author 
after saying very properly that Mr. Clay’s “look and action vividly interpret 
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his thought while he speaks,” is not satisfied with so plain an expression as 
this, but must ornament it with the purple patch which Horace speaks of; here 
it is. “His look and action vividly interpret his thought while he speaks, as 
Michael Angelo found in the depth of his own mind and grandeur of concep- 
tion, the means of rendering the immediate effect of his will and power intui- 
tive in the creation of Adam, by darting life from the finger of Omnipotence 
in an effulgent ray ; and as the coalition of light and darkness opened to the 
entranced eye of Correggio the means of embodying the Mosaic sentence, “ let 
there be light,” in that stream of glory which, issuing from the Divine Infant in 
his Notte, proclaims a God.” Amidst such splendor we are dumb. But our 
author is impartial, and assigns to Mr. Calhoun the counterpart of this purple 
adornment. “ But the matter and spirit of Mr. Calhoun’s eloquence are not 
embodied in hyperbole, nor violence, nor frivolity, nor pedantry, but come forth 
simply in clear, forcible, laconic truth.” (We see our author writes well when 
he is not inspired.) “It is the incarnation and expression of mind, and there- 
fore transcends in worth the flippant nothings of ordinary speakers, as the fac- 
titious lustre of the Aphrodite is dull compared with the brow of Raphael's 
Madonna, and the fantastic carving of a stone mason is stupid beyond endur- 
ance, beside the divine form of the Greek God.” If Mr. Clay and Mr. Cal- 
houn remain long among “living orators” after this, we shall think them 
invulnerable against any mortal shaft. Mr. Webster escapes with a less inflic- 
tion, perhaps in consideration of the splendors which were made to surround 
him in consequence of being born “in the tempestuous territory of New 
Hampshire.” Mr. Webster’s imagination is merely “elemental fire half re- 
joicing in its own permeating and purifying flames, creative of sublimity the 
most exalted and superbly decorative of the worlds it has formed.” 

The author aims at a sort of division and arrangement of his subject. Thus 
in speaking of Mr. Webster’s eloquence, he considers it under the four heads 
of distinct perception, accurate combination, severe deduction and forcible 
illustration. But the defect is that the division is merely verbal, for the re- 
marks, which are made under the different heads, will apply to one about as 
well as to another. Under the first head, “ distinctness of mental perception,” 
he says, “al] qualities of oratorical excellence concur in this one elemental 
principle as a focal point, clearness of insight, and facility of execution.” But 
what has this last clause to do with the subject? He then introduces a long 
quotation from a French author, which should of course have for its object to 
illustrate the point in hand. This is the application of it. “This strikingly 
describes Mr. Webster’s mental structure, inasmuch as sublimity of conception, 
grandeur of outline, breadth of meaning, and a severe classical tone, are the 
most habitual features of his style always mighty and often quite elegant.” But 
what has this to do with “ distinct perception?” One would think that in treat- 
ing of the characteristics of Mr. Webster’s oratory, some little attention should 
be paid to the logical order of thought. We could bring forward sentence after 
sentence from the remarks made under the remaining heads, which might just 
as well be placed under the first, and often with greater propriety. But we have 
not room. This is in fact the worst defect of this species of style. There is 
no logical sequence of thought, and as a consequence no definite information 
is conveyed. What makes the matter worse, as concerns our author, is, that 
he is capable of better things. When he forgets his ambition to shine, he 
writes well. If he would pay a little more attention to one of his own re- 
marks,—‘ that whenever the verbiage of a work obscures the subject by its 
opaqueness or absorbs it in splendor, the result is degraded to an inferior 
rank,”—Mr. Magoon would become a much better writer. It would not be 
amiss for him, withal, to look out that word, “verbiage,” in the dictionary, 80 
that he may “read, mark and inwardly digest” its meaning, 
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The Life, Letters and Remains of the Rev. Ropert Poiiox, A.M., Author of 
“the Course of Time” and “ ‘Tales of the Covenanters.” By James Scort, 
D.D., Pastor of the First Reformed Dutch Church, Newark, New Jersey. 
New York: Robert Carter. 12mo, pp. 364. 


The Course of Time; 4 Poem. By Roserr Potiox, A.M. With an Essay 
on his poetical genius. By James Scorr, D.D., Pastor of the First Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Newark, New Jersey. New York: Robert Carter. 
12mo, pp. 433. 


“ Potiok’s Course of Time” was first published at Edinburgh in 1827. Its 
author was in every quarter unknown to fame. It was published without a 
word of preface or explanation. To the light-minded reader of light literature, 
the aspect of such a poem in ten books, in blank verse of a peculiar style, 
neither Thomson’s, nor Young’s, nor yet Milton’s, was decidedly heavy. Yet 
the book was successful. Strange as it might seem to readers of the class 
just named, “the Course of Time” obtained a wide popularity. Something of 
its early success no doubt may be imputed to the publisher, Blackwood, in 
whose Magazine it was favorably reviewed. Something may be referred to the 
fact that the manuscript had been submitted to the inspection of the poet and 
critic Wilson, and that a favorable opinion on its merits had proceeded from that 
high authority. But the success of the poem was too great to be thus accounted 
for. T'o the readers of the literature that happens to be in vogue, the poet of 
“the Course of Time” did not address himself. He was not of them. His 
sympathies were not with them. He had no thought of rivaling Scott, or Byron, 
or Wordsworth, or any of the idols of the age in which he lived. His aim was 
more like that of an ancient prophet or inspired psalmist, than like that of a 
modern poet. With the highest aspirations, with an enthusiastic consciousness 
that he was writing a great poem, he wrote not with any reference to a culti- 
vated fashionable taste, but for the sake of embodying truth in song. The 
truth which filled his mind—the grand and awful philosophy of the universe 
by which he was wont to solve the phenomena of time, and sound the myste- 
nes of eternity—was that which his mother had taught him out of the Bible 
and the Westminster Catechism, and which had been expounded to him all 
his life long from Calvinistic pulpits. Of that truth he had become a preacher ; 
and true to his holy calling he undertook to set forth religion, the religious as- 
pect of the universe, in the form of a poem. He found ‘fit audience and not 
few” The frivolous, the gay, those to whom the stern religious side of things 
is repulsive, those in whose judgment Calvinism and poetry are incompatible, 
numerous as they are, and infallible as they esteem themselves on all matters 
of literature—are not all the world. Not only in Scotland, but throughout 
England, and in all these American States, there are thousands of readers, not 
ignorant, nor incapable of the enjoyment of poetry, to whose sympathies the 
author of “the Course of Time” effectually addressed himself. And if any 
critic who wonders that any body can read such a poem, will lay aside his an- 
tipathy to those religious views on which it is constructed, and will imagine 
for once that what he calls Calvinism or orthodoxy is really an obsolete and 
exploded system of human error, and if in that state of mind he will study the 
poem just as he might study the great work of Dante which embodies the reli- 

on of the middle ages ; he will understand how it is that “the Course of 

ime” enjoys a wide and unfailing popularity. Its faults as a poem are not to 
bedisguised. They are the faults of immaturity and of limited culture on the 
part of the writer. But notwithstanding all its faults it is a true poem. 

The volume of “Life, Letters and Remains” is the tribute of an enthusi- 
astic admirer who has no hesitation whatever in ranking Pollok with Milton 
and Dante. Dr. Scott has fallen into the error—so common with modern biog- 
raphers—of filling out the scantiness of his materials with conjecture and fan- 
ciful disquisition. His volume would have been much better could he have 
been content to make it smaller. Yet we have read it with great interest, for 
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the representation which it gives of peasant life and of Academic life in Seot- 
land, and still more for the insight which it gives us into the history of this 
remarkable poem and of its author. The mind of Pollok was not precocious, 
though his biographer seems to think it was. His childhood and early youth 
do not seem to have been brilliant at all with indications of genius. Some of 
his college compositions in prose and verse are highly respectable. But it 
was not till the secret power of disease was beginning to undermine his life, 
that his genius was suddenly matured and developed. That one poem was 
the one work of his life. Having put his life into his work, he died at the age 
of twenty-nine. 


Greek Lessons consisting of selections from Xenophon’s .Anabasis, with directions 
Sor the study of the Grammar, exercises for translation from English into 
Greek, and a Vocabulary. By Avenevs Crossy, Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature in Dartmouth College. Boston: Tappan, Whitte- 
more, and Mason, 1849. pp. 121. 


Tue first thirty pages of this work are occupied by a series of reading les- 
sons, all selected from Xenophon’s Anabasis, which in the plan of Prof. Crosby, 
is to be taken up by the student, on finishing this elementary book. Com- 
mencing with propositions of a single word, the lessons proceed step by step, 
to sentences of considerable length and complexity. Taken as they are from 
one work, and that a master-piece of classical literature, they are free from all 
inconsistencies as well as from all inelegancies of style. The notes which 
follow them consist mainly in copious references to the author’s Grammar, for 
in the judgment of Prof. Crosby, the study of the language should commence 
with the systematic, scientific exhibition of its principles in the Grammar. 
Next comes a series of lessons for translation from English into Greek, corres- 
ponding to the extracts from the Anabasis, and bringing into use the same 
words and phrases. This feature of the work renders unnecessary an English- 
Greek Vocabulary. The Greek English vocabulary appears to have been 
compiled with unusual care and accuracy. 

Like every other production of its accomplished author, this unpretending 
little volume is characterized by ingenuity and elegance, by perfect thorough- 
ness in details, skillful adaptation to the purposes of practical instruction, and 
unrivaled tact and felicity of expression and illustration. 


4 First Book in Greek, containing full Vocabularies, Lessons on the Forms of 
Words, and Exercises for Imitation and Repetition, weth a Summary of Ety- 
mology and Syntax. By Joun M’Cunrock, D. D., and Grorce R. Crooks, 
A. M., Professors in Dickinson College. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
Isde. 


Tue able efforts of Professors M’Clintock and Crooks to extend the Ollen- 
dorffian method of instruction to the classic languages, will be received with 
pleasure by the admirers of that system; while they will furnish to many, a8 

et undecided as fo its merits, a favorable opportunity to test it and compare 
its results with those of the ordinary methods. The “ First Book in Greek,” 
is a carefully constructed manual, and fully verifies the declaration of the au- 
thors, that “they have spared neither time nor trouble in its preparation.” It 
is no mere specimen of book-making craft; no assortment of stale or stolen 
wares vended under novel names. It is a peculiar merit of the work that the 
student is taught to neglect nothing. Thus accent and quantity, subjects usu- 
ally reserved for the advanced scholar, are here pressed on the attention of the 
beginner from the outset. The only point which strikes us as objectionable 3s, 
perhaps, a necessary incident of the system: it is an excessive splitting up, @ 
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mincing process, which exhibits in an isolated, fragmentary way, matters that 
might be better understood in regular connection. This difficulty, however, 
the authors have been sedulous to obviate, as far as possible, by frequent sum- 
maries and recapitulations. 

Beside this work, Professors M’Clintock and Crooks have published a 
«First Book in Latin,” which has met with deserved success. Their plan, 
as announced to the public, comprehends a series of Greek and Latin text- 
books, which are yet to make their appearance. 


The Apostles’ Creed : Its origin, constitution, and plan. By J. W.Nervix, D.D. 
[Written for the Mercersburg Review.] Mercersburg, Pa: H. A. Mish. 
Bvo. pp. 77. 

Ovr German Reformed brethren, of the college and theological seminary at 
Mercersburg, have certain views of their own, the results of much reading and 
of much thinking; and they are taking much pains to set forth their views in 
German and English. Nor are they unsuccessful in their efforts to attract 
public attention. Without as well as within the limits of their own ecclesias- 
tical connection, they are beginning to have “ benevolent” readers—not to say 
disciples. It is only necessary to organize a strong party against the Mercers- 
burg views, and to denounce them as radically unsound and quite inconsistent 
with a profession of orthodoxy ; and they will probably make a great impression. 

We have read most of Dr. Nevin’s publications that have fallen in our way, 
and some of those which have proceeded from his colleague, Prof. Schaf. We 
have read attentively, and with no predetermined purpose to reject their opin- 
ions or to find fault. Our reading has been by no means unprofitable ; for we 
have so much of an eclectic habit that we are willing to learn, if we can, from 
every teacher. The Mercersburg doctors see the religious and theological 
tendencies of the country and age from their own point of view—a point very 
remote from that at which we stand, in our Puritan New England; and it may 
be presumed that they will see some things which we are in danger of not 
seeing without their aid. Yet we must confess that, with the diligence which 
we have been able to use, we have not been able always to satisfy ourselves 
as to the meaning of their language. And where they express themselves 
most clearly, we often find it impossible to agree with them. We might make 
out a very considerable inventory of topics, in regard to which their teaching 
seems to us to involve tendencies exceedingly erroneous. But this is not a 
suitable occasion for broaching such a discussion. 

Dr. Nevin’s dissertation on the Apostles’ Creed, divides the subject into three 
parts, “ its outward history,” “its constitution or inward form,” and “ its mate- 
rial structure or organism.” The titles of these sections are sufficiently un- 
like our old fashioned English, to give the reader some taste of the style in 
which the whole is written. This dissertation, however, notwithstanding its 
“organism” and its “ inward form”—is the best thing which we have yet re- 
ceived from its author—the most intelligible in its diction, the most instructive 
in its matter, and the most edifying in its spirit. We wish it might be can- 
didly and thoroughly studied in New England. 
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